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A MEDIAEVAL BRONZE PECTORAL 
CROSS 


Contributions to the Study of the Iconography of the Holy Trinity and of the Cross 
BY W. L. HILDBURGH 


HE cross shown in Figs. 1 and 2 is, so far as my knowledge goes, unique amongst 
surviving mediaeval objects. Although nothing definite appears to be known 
as to its history before it came into the hands of a certain Parisian dealer in 
antiquities, he had an idea that it had been obtained, not long before he bought it, 
from somewhere in or near Lorraine. We shall see that the ascription thus 

suggested appears to be confirmed by a number of similarities between the cross and some 
few other objects with which it may usefully be compared. The dimensions (height 
5} in., width 3} in.) and the means provided for its suspension suggest that it was made 
for use as a pectoral cross. In the back there is a large oblong cavity, partly produced by 
casting and partly by the subsequent use of tools, presumably intended (like the corre- 
sponding cavities in the backs of other mediaeval pectoral crosses) to contain a relic or 
relics, above which there was formerly riveted something which has now disappeared— 
probably, to judge by the amount of protrusion of the rivets still in place, a piece of leather 
or other stout and similarly destructible material. 

The object is formed of a golden bronze, deep in color and with a reddish tinge, and has 
been cast—cross and crucifix—in one piece, chased in parts, and heavily gilt. A number 
of holes, in addition to those for the rivets above mentioned, have been drilled near the 
edges. One series of these, so small as to suggest that they were made to take threads, 
seem, when looked at with the smooth back of the object, to indicate that at some period 
the cross was sewn upon a piece of leather or of cloth. Two larger holes at the top, and 
one at the bottom, suggest that the cross was for a time attached to a solid backing: the 
closed hand at the top leads us to suppose that this backing, whatever the form it may 
have had—I am unable to cite examples for comparison—did not extend beyond the upper 
edge of the cross. 

The closed hand, ending at the wrist, which projects from the top of the cross has a hole 
(which shows so little wear as to indicate that it was not much used) passing through it 
beneath the fingers. I think that this hand was meant to serve only as a utilitarian 
ornament, and, unlike all the other details of the object, was without religious significance. 

The cross itself, which is of a very unusual form, seems to represent, like many mediaeval 
crosses, the living Tree of Life, in accordance with a fairly common piece of symbolism 
first occurring long before the time at which the present object was made and persisting 
long after it.’ Although the cross, as a whole, is unlike any other with which I am 


1. For some notes as to this, see W. L. Hildburgh, a Study in English Iconography, in Archaeologia, vol, 
An Alabaster Table of the Annunciation with the Crucifix: LXXIV (1924), pp. 213 ff, 
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acquainted, the edging of the front is very similar to that of the cross (the inner parts of 
whose surface are plain), shown in Fig. 3,? in the Crucifixion panel of the great bronze 
doors of Hildesheim Cathedral,* cast in Bishop Bernward’s workshop in 1015. This is of 
especial interest to us because of the opinion‘ that the art of Bishop Bernward’s workshops 
appears to have been based mainly upon that of the district—Lorraine—whence our cross 
seems tohavecome. Like the crucifix of our cross, the Christ of the panel is shown without 
nails piercing either the hands or the feet; but the attitudes, the manners of representing 
the eyes, and the arrangements and the folds of the loin cloths, of the two figures, differ. 


In almost full relief against the cross, Christ appears as if crucified, with drooping head 
and (presumably) closed eyes,® weight seemingly supported mainly from the hands, and 
feet side by side and turned as if held by a nail through each of them, although there are 
no nails in either the hands or the feet, following a convention® fairly common during the 
period to which the present cross is to be attributed, but more often associated with the 
inclusion of the suppedaneum than followed when, as here, that support is absent. Some- 
times the nails are lacking even from representations of the Crucifixion scene as a whole— 
in which we might reasonably expect to find displayed more realism than upon an altar 
cross or other cross intended primarily to serve as a symbol—as in the Hildesheim panel 
above referred to. The absence from our cross of any representation of means (such as 
nails) for attaching to it the crucifix or the Hand of God seems to show that we have not 
to do with any idea of symbolizing a crucifixion of the Blessed Trinity, even though there 
is evidence indicating the occasional occurrence of a belief that all Three Persons became 
incarnate,’ instead of the Second Person alone. The nimbus, projecting from the cross, is 
circular and deepens toward its center, and it carries three wedge-shaped projections 
serving as arms of a cross; its form is not uncommon in German art of its time. Both the 
ribs and the navel of the crucifix are strongly marked. The loin cloth is unusual in arrange- 
ment, a portion of it being so turned over at the waist as to project forward and outward at 
either side, while another part hangs over the center; it covers the right knee and falls a 
little below it, but leaves the left knee bare. 

Against the upper part of the cross is our object’s most curious feature; namely, a hand 
in the Latin gesture of benediction, but holding the body of a bird in such manner that the 
bird’s head is on one side of the hand, its tail on the other, one wing over the wrist, and the 
other wing over the outstretched index and middle fingers. The hand obviously represents 
the Hand of God (and the grooved bar across its top probably a cloud, from which in other 
similar cases the Hand is generally shown emerging), symbolizing the First Person of the 
Trinity,® so often shown in a similar situation on crosses of this period and somewhat 


2. Reproduced by courtesy of the Kunstgeschichtliche hand, only very faint, if any, traces of a line between the 








Seminar, Marburg University. 

3. Cf. Adolph Goldschmidt’s Die deutschen Bronze- 
tiiren des friihen Mittelalters, Marburg a. L., 1926, pls. 
LV, LIV, LVI, and (pair of doors) XII; F. Dibelius, Die 
Bernwardstiir zu Hildesheim, Strasbourg, 1907, pl. 9 (with 
pair of doors on pl. 2) and pp. 64 f. of text. A full-size 
electrotype copy of the doors may be seen in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 

4. Cf. Goldschmidt, op. cil., text, p. 23. 

5. There are no traces of pupils; but, on the other 


lids are visible. 

6. Presumably due to the repugnance, strongly in- 
fluential in early Christian art and persisting well into the 
mediaeval period, against depicting the Saviour as suffering. 

7. Cf. A. N. Didron, Iconographie chr étienne: Histoire 
de Dieu, Paris, 1843, pp. 582 f; Christian Iconography, 
vol. II, London, 1886, pp. 59 ff.; Hildburgh, op. cit., p. 208. 

8. On the use of similar hands, as long symbolizing 
God the Father, see Didron, Hist. de Dieu, pp. 207, ff.; 
Christian Iconography, vol. 1, London, 1851, pp. 201 ff. 
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later.’ And equally obviously, I think, the bird represents the Dove symbolical of the 
Holy Spirit." Thus, this cross exhibits to us a representation of the Blessed Trinity upon, 
presumably, the Tree of Life. 


A wreath or a crown, in combination with the Dextera Dei, is not uncommonly to be seen 
above the crucifix, sometimes held by, sometimes separated from, the Hand on other 
crosses of about the period of the present one. But it is rare to find the Dove so situated; 
and the holding of the bird, as upon our cross, is not paralleled upon any other cross known 
to me. In representations of the Baptism of Christ, some of them centuries earlier in date 
than our cross, the Dove, symbolizing the descending Holy Spirit, appears just above the 
head of the Saviour" and just below the Dextera Dei, being brought into that situation by 
the exigencies of the space available. It seems possible, therefore, that the rare examples 
showing both the Hand and the Dove above the crucifix on a cross may have been 
suggested to artists, otherwise unrelated to each other, by such representations of the 
Baptism. That the Dove of our cross has not, however, been used with a corresponding 
symbolism in view, seems to be indicated by its being depicted as if in horizontal flight. 
The few examples which I am able to bring forward of the showing of the Three Persons 
upon a cross appear to indicate—although with much less certainty than is desirable— 
that such showing was at the period in question a more or less local peculiarity, and not a 
widespread feature of mediaeval iconography. 

The most similar arrangement which I have found occurs on one of the pair of covers of 
the Psalter of Elisabeth of Hungary (the Salterio Elisabettiano) at Cividale del Friuli, 
in the plaque of hard black wood shown in Fig. 4." This plaque is set within a metal 
frame, which looks to be of later date,'* ornamented with scrolled foliage interspersed with 
small stars, and with six circles containing symbols of the evangelists, the Lamb of God, 
anda saint. The plaque is carved with a sort of symbolical Crucifixion scene. The Saviour 
stands in front of the cross (which extends from top to bottom and from side to side of the 
plaque) as if crucified, with arms outstretched, head inclined, and feet slightly apart and 
turned well outward; as in the case of our bronze cross there is no suppedaneum; and 
(so far as I have been able to judge from a careful examination of the photograph) neither 
hands nor feet appear as pierced. The photograph seems to indicate that the eyes are 
closed, as though the Saviour were dead. The position of the thumbs, across the palm— 


9. It occurs, for example, very frequently on enameled 12. Reproduced from a photograph (no. 53) of a set 
crosses, of the kind commonly believed to have been made depicting St. Elisabeth’s Psalter in detail, made by Josef 
at Limoges in the thirteenth century. Wlha, with descriptive text by Heinrich Swoboda, Vienna, 

10. On the representation of the Third Person as a 1898. A photograph of the cover carrying this plaque has 
dove, see W. Stengel, Das Taubensymbol des Hl. Geistes been reproduced in Gino Fogolari’s Cividale del Friuli 


(no. 1 Of Formalikonographische Detail-untersuchungen, 
forming part XVIII of Zur Kunstgeschichte des Auslandes), 
Strasbourg, 1904. 


11. It may be noted, in passing, that winged creatures 


have an appropriate position above the head of Christ; it is 
perhaps partly because of this appositeness that on 
mediaeval crosses we find not infrequently the Pelican in 


her Piety, or a standing angel, above the crucifix, and— 
when the symbols of the evangelists appear—the eagle 
of St. John very often occupying the topmost place on 
the front or the back. 


(Bergamo, 1906; no. 23 of the series [talia artistica), p. gt. 
A line drawing, on a large scale, giving an excellent idea 
of the iconographical details of the cover, forms pl. XVI in 
vol. III of A. F. Gori’s Thesaurus veterum diptychorum 
(Florence, 1759), with text on pp. 114 ff. 

13. As Swoboda says (op. cit., p. 20), the wooden 
pleques of front and back might have been old and used 
“‘as welcome decorations” when the book was bound in its 
present form. 

14. Swoboda, however, says (op. cit., p. 18) that the 
crucifix is held by four nails. 

15. This has been noted also by Swoboda. 
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not, as in our bronze, parallel to the fingers—is a detail worthy of notice.1* A curious 
feature of the crucifix is drapery, seemingly an extension of the loin cloth, passing up the 
right side and across the back and hanging over the front of the left shoulder. Below 
Christ’s feet kneels a figure of the Church, holding a chalice; and other chalices, beneath 
His hands, are held by the Archangels Michael and Gabriel, who are swinging censers 
above His shoulders.’’ The presence here of the chalices seems to be entirely symbolic, 
for no blood is shown issuing from the (seemingly unpierced) hands or feet, or even from 
the wound in the side. Above the arms of the cross are the eagle (curiously, in the 
circumstances, in anthropomorphic form) of St. John and the man of St. Matthew, and 
below its arms are (in normal animal forms) the lion and the ox. The Saviour’s loin cloth 
slopes, just as on our bronze cross, covering one (here the left) knee and leaving the other 
uncovered.'* Upon the cross, just above His head, appears the Dove, seemingly 
represented as stationary, although its head is upward and its wings outspread; and above 
the Dove is the Hand of God emerging from a cloud. 

St. Elisabeth’s Psalter was written, probably at Reichenau,'* for Bishop Egbert of 
Tréves (977-993), 2 famous patron of the arts of his time, and its early pages” show the 
monk Ruodprecht bringing it to him. It had a checkered history” before it came into 
St. Elisabeth’s hands, but since it seems always to have remained in the possession of a 
family closely associated with the rulers of Lorraine—Louis I. was appointed by Emperor 
Lothair II to be Landgrave of Thuringia, and it was through his great-grandson, Louis IV 
(“the Saint,” 1217-27) that the psalter came by marriage to the Elisabeth from whom it 
takes its name—we may very reasonably presume that the Crucifixion plaque (whatever 
may have been the date at which it was carved, or the purpose for which it was made) is 
very probably also of Lotharingian origin. 

Another example of the representation of the Three Persons upon a cross occurs, 
engraved, on the front of the so-called Cross of Lothair, believed to have been made in the 
tenth century, now in the Cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle;” see Fig. 5.% As in the case of 
the panel described above, the cross here is a simple one, not one of living wood. The 


16, On the symbolism of the position of the hands, and 22. Cf. C. Cahier, in Cahier and Martin’s M édlanges 
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especially of the thumbs, of Romanesque crucifixes of the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, see F. Witte, 
Die Skulpturen der Sammlung Schniiigen in Céln, Berlin, 
1912, pp. 20 f. 

17. They appear to be censing Christ alone, although 
Fogolari says (op. cit., p. 78) that their purpose is “ad 
incensare il santo mistero della trinita formato dal crocefisso, 
dalla colomba e dalla mano benedicente del Padre.” 

18. On this particular feature, cf. p. 101 infra. It is 
also to be observed on a cross (cf. note 96 infra) credited 
to Bishop Egbert of Tréves for whom the present manu- 
script was prepared. 

19. Cf. A. Goldschmidt, German Illumination, Ottonian 
Period, Florence and Paris, 1929, p. 9 and pls. XX, XXI, 
where a bibliography of the psalter (there called the 
Codex Gertrudianus) is given. 

20. Reproduced by Fogolari, of. cit., p. 83; cf. ibid., 
DP. 74- 

a1. Cf. ibid, pp. 76 ff., Swoboda, pp. 20 f. 


d’archéologie, vol. I, Paris, 1847-49, pp. 203 ff. and pls. 
XXXII (the engraved front) and XXXI, fig. H (the 
back); E. Aus’m Weerth, Kunstdenkmédler des christlichen- 
Mittelaliers . . . , Bonn, 1859-68, no. 3 on pl. XXXVII. 
Mrs. Jameson (Hist. of our Lord, vol. II, p. 329) and 
W. W. Seymour (The Cross in Tradition, History, and Art, 
New York and London, 1808, p. 177) reproduce the figure 
from Cahier and Martin. A list of literature dealing with 
this notable cross—better known for its elaborately 
gemmed back, many pictures of which have been pub- 
lished, than for its front—may be seen in K. Faymonville’s 
Aachen: Das Miinster (in vol. X of P. Clemen’s Die 
Kunstdenkmidiler der Rheinprovinz), p. 197; a description 
of the cross is given in ibid., pp. 197 f., and a photograph 
of the back on pl. XII. So far as I was able to learn, in 
June of 1928, by inquiry amongst those—including the 
custodian of the cathedral’s treasury—most likely to be 
informed in the matter, no photograph of the front had 
ever been made. 
23. Reproduced from Cahier and Martin, loc. cit. 
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figure of Christ is, as on both our bronze cross and the book-cover, placed in front of the 
cross without, seemingly, being fastened to it, for there are no nails through either hands 
or feet, although now we have blood represented as flowing from all four nail wounds as 
well as from the side. The feet are side by side, upon a suppedaneum. Above the head— 
uncrowned, as in the two previous examples—is a hand holding (in the ordinary way, with 
all the fingers round the object) a wreath; and within this wreath, but not in contact with 
it, stands a dove, shown in profile. As Cahier says,™ “‘l’artiste a voulu représenter la 
Trinité tout entiére se réconciliant homme en J ésus-Christ, comme parle S. Paul [II Cor. 
v, 18, 19], et comme l’entendent surtout les Péres grecs en interprétant cette expression du 
grand apétre.” There is, however, an important difference between this cross and the 
two crosses with which we have compared it, for whereas upon the latter the Hand and the 
Dove appear on the cross against which the Saviour stands, on the Cross of Lothair they 
are shown above, and distinctly separated from the corresponding cross—for the outlines 
of that cross, of T-form, are (like those of the crucifix, of the Hand, and of the Dove) 
engraved upon the large cross; that is, the Cross of Lothair, in so far as it enters into our 
argument, is essentially merely a vehicle which carries a cross with its Christ, a Hand, 
and a Dove, and might equally well have been of any other convenient form, instead of 
cross-shaped. Aix-la-Chapelle, where the Cross of Lothair was made, was not only in 
ancient Lotharingia, but was not far from Tréves, for which St. Elisabeth’s Psalter was 
written. 

In the Victoria and Albert museum there is a superaltar (no. 10-1873), made during the 
first third of the twelfth century—before 1132*°—and presumably in the Hildesheim 
workshop, which is of considerable interest to us. It consists of a porphyry slab mounted 
in copper which has been engraved, darkened by treatment with linseed oil and heat, and 
gilt in parts. The central portion of the back (see Fig. 6?”) shows the Saviour standing, 
as if crucified, against a cross, His feet upon a suppedaneum and His arms upheld by God 
the Father, Whose head and shoulders appear, above the cross-bar, with, curiously, the 
upper limb of the cross outlined against His body, while His hands pass below that bar in 
order to hold the Son’s arms. From the Father’s mouth proceeds the Dove of the Holy 
Spirit, with head touching the head of Christ. Careful examination has seemed to show 
that no nail wounds are depicted in the Saviour’s hands or feet, and certainly no flowing 
blood. Thus, we have here a representation of the Blessed Trinity upon the cross, differing 
essentially from that of our bronze pectoral cross only in that the cross is shown of squared 
wood instead of as a living tree (or of rough wood), and the First Person—of Whom but 
little more, I think it important to notice, than the head appears—in human form instead 
of symbolically. 


More than a century later in date, but interesting to us because of its resemblance to 
the representation of the Trinity just described, is a symbolical Crucifixion scene in an 


24. Op. cit., pp. 215 f.; he discusses the hand and the Theophilus, in his Schedula diversarum Artium, bk. m1 


wreath on pp. 212-217. 

25. Asindicated by the representation upon it, without 
a nimbus, of Bishop Godehard (Gothard) of Hildesheim, 
who was canonized in 1131. 

26. This process—resulting in what is commonly 
called vernis brun decoration—has been described by 


chap. lxxi (of R. Hendrie’s edit. and trans., London, 1847) 
““Quomodo denigretur cuprum.” 

27. Reproduced by courtesy of the V. and A. Museum. 
A view of the whole object is given in 100 Masterpieces: 
Early Christian and Mediaeval, V. and A. Museum, 1930, 
pi. 20. 
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English psalter of about 1250, in All Souls College, Oxford.2* The cross has lopped 
branches, and at its top the titulus is set slantwise. Immediately above the titulus appears 
the upper part of a figure of God the Father, shown on a scale only about one-half that of 
the crucifix, holding against His breast the Dove, the head of which is upward and touching 
His beard. 


In design, it is but a step from the representation of the Trinity on the Victoria and 
Albert Museum’s superaltar to that on the champlevé enamel superaltar of St. Maurice at 
Siegburg, attributed to Eilbertus, a monk of the Abbey of St. Pantaleon, at Cologne, about 
1135 (see Fig. 7).” A panel of the upper surface of this shows, in reserve in an enameled 
ground, a Crucifixion scene—Christ upon the cross, between the Virgin Mary and St. John, 
and the sun and the moon—with a half-figure of God the Father within a large semicircle 
(corresponding to the one round Him on the Hildesheim superaltar) above the top of the 
cross (which, we may observe, with its crosspiece at its top, is of the same form as the 
Hildesheim cross). The cross is linked, across a band (bounding the lower edge of the 
semicircle) inscribed TRINITAS, with the figure of the Father by an ascending Dove 
of white enamel. There is, however, a much more important difference between the 
iconography of this superaltar and that of the Hildesheim example than that due to the 
placing of the First Person entirely above the cross and the Third only partly in contact 
with it, for now we have nails (or, at least, wounds) through the Saviour’s hands, and 
blood pouring from His feet upon Adam rising in his tomb; and, further, the Blessed 
Virgin and St. John alongside the cross, and the inscription PASSIO. XPI below it. That 
is, what we now have is essentially a Crucifixion scene, with the Holy Spirit rising to the 
Father in Heaven, and only the contact of the Dove with both the Father and the cross, 
together with the word TRINITAS, to indicate to us that the artist intended particularly 
to symbolize the Trinity. 

Closely allied to the Hildesheim representation of the Trinity is a type of Trinity which 
seems to have come forward in the twelfth century—and quite possibly, I think, as a develop- 
ment from representations like that from Hildesheim—in which a large figure of the Father 
supports, by means of the cross which He holds, a much smaller figure of the Son, while 
the figure of a dove appears somewhere between the Father’s mouth and the Son’s head. 
The drawing reproduced in Fig. 10, taken from a paten made before the end of the third 





28. Reproduced in E. G. Millar’s English Illuminated 31. From Cahier’s Nouveaux mélanges d’archéologie 
Manuscripts from the Xth to the XII Ith Century, Paris and (Décorations d’églises), 1875, p. 262; description on p. 263. 














Brussels, 1926, pl. 81; also, in O. E. Saunders’ English 
Illumination, Florence and Paris, 1928, pl. 66. 

29. Reproduced by courtesy of the Rheinisches 
Museum, Cologne; the whole object is reproduced in 
O. von Falke’s and H. Frauberger’s Deutsche Schmelzar- 
beiten des Mittelalters, Frankfort A. M., 1904, pl. 20; cf. 
ibid., pp. 22, 126. 

30. Didron, Hist. de Dieu, p. 5092; Christian 
Iconography, vol. II, p. 71, refers to the ascending Dove as 
comparatively rare. The Dove on the cover of St. 
Elisabeth’s Psalter, although its head is upward, seems 
(as we have observed above) to be represented as if 
stationary. 





Although I have not been able to consult a good photo- 
graph of the original of this drawing, examination of a 
poor lithographic reproduction of such a photograph 
(including also the accompanying chalice), in Instrumenta 
Ecclesiastica: choix d objets d’art religieux . . . exposés a 
Malines en Septembre 1864 (text by W. H. J. Weale, 
photographs by J. Maes, Brussels, 1864; cf. no. 41 of 
section on Orfevrerie), has seemed to indicate that the 
drawing is one reasonably accurate in all respects which 
here concern us, save that in it the Father’s nimbus 
(cruciferous, like the nimbi of the Son and the Holy Ghost) 
isnotshown. The drawing shows only the central portion 
—a little more in diameter than one-third of the whole— 
of the paten. 
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3—Hildesheim, Cathedrai: Detail of Fic. 4—Cividale del Friuli: Detail of 
Bronze Door Cover of St. Elisabeth’s Psalter 


Fic. 5—Aix-la-Chapelle, Cathedral: 6—London, Victoria and Albert Museum: 
“Cross of Lothair’’ (Drawing of Front) Detail of Superaltar from Hildesheim 
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decade of the thirteenth century,” in the Treasury of the Abbey of Oignies,** shows what 
might well be taken for a direct development from the Hildesheim superaltar (see Fig. 6), 
with the Father now shown in full, on a scale considerably larger than that used for the 
Son, and with His head—which on the superaltar is essentially the part of Him shown— 
exaggeratedly large, instead of approximately to scale, and holding, instead of the Saviour, 
a broad cross which appears to be of T-form; the Dove is, however, horizontal—as upon our 
bronze pectoral cross—and with one wing against the Father’s mouth and the other 
touching the Saviour’s head. 

Probably somewhat earlier in date than the Oignies paten is the full-page miniature of 
which the upper part is reproduced™ in Fig. 8, attributed to a French artist of the late 
twelfth century or the early thirteenth, in a manuscript** from the Abbey of Notre-Dame- 
aux-Nonnains and now (no. 2251) in the Municipal Library of Troyes; here the Dove is 
shown as if ascending from the Son to the Father, with head upward and touching the 
Father’s chin, while its tail is within the Son’s nimbus. This, if indeed of the date to which 
it appears attributable, is the earliest example known to me of its type. A further develop- 
ment of the same type, with the Father again shown in full, properly proportioned, but ona 
scale much larger than that of the Son, and holding a slender cross which, seemingly of 
T-form, appears to be touched by the head alone of the Dove, is shown in the tailpiece of 
this article and cover design of the magazine,*® a drawing taken from a miniature in a 
French manuscript of the thirteenth century in the Bibliothéque Nationale. The type, 
sometimes with neither the crucifix nor the cross upheld by the Father’s hands, became 
very common and widespread in the fourteenth century and the fifteenth, and a great 
number of extant examples dating from those centuries might easily be cited; the one 
shown in Fig. 9,*’ on a fifteenth century English alabaster panel, will serve sufficiently to 
represent them. In all such Trinities it is the cross, with the Saviour nailed upon it, which 
(whether by the Father’s hands or otherwise) is supported, and not, as on the Hildesheim 
superaltar, the living Christ. 

The line of development sketched above seems to me to be a logical one; and, if we may 
assume our dates to be approximately correct, in at least its earlier stages and for districts 
subject to Germanic influences, one highly probable.*® It has a peculiar interest, in that 
it displays, within the iconography of one particular subject—the Blessed Trinity 


32. The paten is from the same hand as the chalice— 35. Cf. the Catalogue of the manuscripts of Troyes, 
made and signed by Brother Hugo, of Oignies, who worked Paris, 1850, p. 913; Didron, op. cit., text in connection 





at Oignies up to about the end of the third decade of the 
thirteenth century—which it accompanies. Weale attri- 
butes (loc. cit.) the two objects to about 1225; H. P. 
Mitchell, in Some Works by the Goldsmiths of Oignies, in 
Burlington Mag., vol. XXXIX (1921), pp. 157-169 and 
273-285, although giving, as the period during which 
Brother Hugo worked at Oignies, between the late twelfth 
century (or the beginning of the thirteenth), and about 
1228, does not attempt to date closely the chalice and 
paten (cf. pp. 157 f£.). 

33. Now the property of the Sisters of Notre Dame de 
Namur; cf. Weale, loc. cit., or Mitchell, loc. cit. 

34. By courtesy of M. L. Morel-Payen, the Librarian 
of the Bibliothéque de la Ville de Troyes, from a negative 
by M. A. Brunon. 


with fig. 145 (a reproduction of a tracing from the original 
miniature). 

36. From Didron, Hist. de Dieu, fig. 144; Christian 
Iconography, ibid. 

37. In the author’s collection; on loan in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. The Dove, now missing, was at- 
tached by a pin in the small hole visible above the Saviour’s 
head. 

38. Some suggestions, differing from the above, but 
frankly conjectural, as to the origin of the type of Trinity 
having the Father, seated, with the Son, on a smaller 
scale, crucified upon a cross supported before Him have 
been made by W. Heneage Legge, in The Trinity in 
Mediaeval Art, in The Reliquary and Illustrated Archaeolo- 
gist, 1907, Pp. 233-243. 
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vertically-aligned about the cross—the gradual growth, in the minds which guided the 
artists’ hands, of a feeling of the importance of the Father as compared with the Son. 
It has shown to us the First Person represented in the tenth century, and perhaps in the 
eleventh, on the Cross of Lothair, on the cover of St. Elisabeth’s Psalter, and on our 
bronze pectoral cross, by His hand; in the early twelfth, on the Hildesheim superaltar, 
by but little more than His head; at about 1135, on the Siegburg superaltar, by the upper 
half of His body; on the Oignies paten, of before the end of the third decade of the thirteenth 
century, by a small figure whose exaggeratedly large head recalled the earlier busts; in 
the Troyes miniature, presumably of the late twelfth century or the early thirteenth, by a 
figure on a scale somewhat larger than that of the Second Person; and in the miniature 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale’s manuscript, of the end of the thirteenth century, a figure 
properly proportioned and on a scale much larger than that of the Second Person.*® Awe, 
and a disinclination to attempt to depict the Creator of All Things, may indeed have had 
some part in the devising of the earliest of these representations of the Trinity, and a 
gradual decline in the strength of those feelings have brought about the changes upon 
which we have looked, but there seems obviously to have been another, and far more 
important influence at work; as Didron puts it,“ “from the first ages of Christianity 
down to our own day, the esteem in which the Father is held, appears to have been 
progressively increasing.” It would be interesting to try to trace, in liturgies, in 
ecclesiastical writings, in monastic chronicles, in the dedications of churches, and in 
records of other kinds, the evidence of this progressive increase during the period from 
about 950 to 1300, and to compare with what we may gather from those evidences what 
we seem to learn from the group of plastic and pictorial representations which have been 
cited above; but to do this would carry us far beyond the bounds of our present inquiry. 
There is, however, another line of development, sketched by Male in his L’art religieux 
du XII* siécle en France,“ which might conceivably have given us the type of Trinity in 
question. He reproduces (0p. cit., fig. 139) part of a window of Saint-Denis, dating from 
about 1145, depicting a large standing figure of God the Father holding before Him a cross 
(set in the chariot of ‘ Aminadab” [Amminadib])® upon which is placed a comparatively 
small figure of Christ. He cites next the Trinity window of Vendéme, made only a few 
years later than the Saint-Denis window, in which the chariot does not appear, but only 
the group of the Father and the Son. Next in his series is a miniature (see Fig. 12)* in a 
Gospels in the Perpignan Library, whose illumination dates presumably from the second 
half, and most probably from the last quarter, of the twelfth century.“ In this miniature 
we may perceive the Father making a gesture of benediction, while in His left hand He 
holds a book; the cross, bearing a comparatively small crucifix, stands in front of Him, 


39. This accords in its general lines, although not in 42. Cant. vi, 12. For the explanation of this sym- 
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its rough correlation of types with periods, with Didron’s 
summary: “In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
God the Father, is no longer content to show merely an 
arm or a hand; he displays first his face, then the bust, 
and at length the entire person” (cf. Christian Iconography, 
vol. I, p. 210; Hist. de Dieu, pp. 216 f.). 

40. Christian Iconography, vol 1, p. 221; Hist. de Dieu, 
p. 226. 

41. Paris, 1922; cf. pp. 182 f. 


bolism, see MAle’s L’art religieux du XIIIe siécle, 18098, 
and subsequent editions; Religious Art in France of the 
Thirteenth Century, London and New York, 1913, p. 171. 

43. Reproduced from A. Boinet’s Notice sur un 
évangéliare de la Bibliotheque de Perpignan, in Soc. Fran- 
¢aise d’Archéologie: Congres archéologique de France, 1906, 
1907. 

44. Cf. ibid., p. 547. 
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seemingly not in direct contact but merely linked to Him by a large ring, held in the two 
closed fingers of His right hand and passing between the Saviour’s arm and the cross and 
against whose outer surface is the Dove, with one wing behind the end of the cross arm; 
the drawing seems to symbolize how the Three Persons of the Trinity, although separate, 
are yet bound together as One. The Dove within and upon a circle held by the blessing 
Hand presents, in this miniature, a curious parallel to the Dove in the Dextera Dei of our 
little bronze cross. Perhaps but little later in date than this manuscript is the one in the 
Troyes Library, cited above (see Fig. 8), in which the Dove passes between the head of 
our Lord and the head of the Father. 


Presumably also a little later than the Perpignan miniature is a miniature in the Psalter 
of St. Elisabeth (cf. p. 82 supra), of which a portion is shown in Fig. 13.“° This miniature, 
which is an addition of about the end of the twelfth century to the manuscript prepared for 
Bishop Egbert, although similar to the miniature of Fig. 10 in that the Father holds the 
cross bearing the Saviour, differs in that here the Dove stands (with feet against the cross 
of the nimbus and with spreading wings) just above the Father’s head, instead of passing 
between the Father and the Son. It is interesting to observe that, despite the alteration 
in the situation of the Dove, this miniature retains the vertically linear disposition of the 
Three Persons which appears in the book-cover (Fig. 4) accompanying it, the enamels 
(Figs. 6 and 7), the Cross of Lothair (Fig. 5), and our pectoral cross, all of which were 
actually or presumably made, broadly speaking, in the same district. 

One other early representation, also of the vertical type, of the Trinity containing the 
Crucified Christ, which seems to me to merit mention here is in a manuscript of the Royal 
Library at Vienna. It depicts God the Father seated, His right hand lifted in blessing, 
His left holding the book, with a broad cross of T-form before Him and rising to the height 
of His waist; upon this cross is a comparatively small crucifix, having the feet side by side, 
with the Dove (shown in profile and with closed wings) standing above the Saviour’s head. 
The published drawing** suggests for this miniature a period approximating that of the 
Perpignan miniature.“ 

We have until now been discussing only representations of the Trinity in which the 
Second Person is shown crucified, and we have followed them, from what I take (see below) 
to be one of the earliest of such representations, up to the ordinary late mediaeval and 
subsequent type. There is, however, another form, also vertical in disposition, in which 
Christ is shown as blessing, not as crucified, which, I think, probably preceded the form 
appearing on our pectoral cross, and conceivably was a factor in the evolution of that 
form. A carved ivory book-cover, in the Meermanno-Westreenianum Museum, at The 
Hague, ascribed to the tenth century and tentatively to a Belgian source (perhaps Tournai) 
bears, within a circle, a half-figure of Christ holding before Him a large oval against which 
stands, with half-spread wings, the Dove, while round the upper part of His nimbus extends 
the Hand of God—with finger towards the right, thumb towards the left—emerging from 
clouds; across the circle, and as though behind our Lord’s back, is a broad band, somewhat 


45. Reproduced from photograph no. 42 of Wlha’s set; 46. In K. Atz’s Die christliche Kunst in Wort und Bild, 
cf., also, Fogolari, op. cit., p. 95. The complete picture 2nd ed., Bozen, 1884, p. 87, fig. 148. 
represents Hermann, who in 1190 became Landgrave of 47. Cf. Boinet, op. cit., p. 536; Atz (Joc. cit.) ascribed 


Thuringia, in adoration. it to a much earlier period. 
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suggestive of the arms of the cross, carrying the words HIC VNITAS TERNIS 
MONSTRATUR SOEMATE SIGNIS.* 


Perhaps worth noting here is an early type of cross preceding even the form of Trinity 
just described, upon which Christ alone is represented, but by more than one symbol. On 
crosses of this type He appears both triumphant and as a sacrifice; or even trebly 
symbolized, as on the sixth century “Cross of the Emperor Justin’ preserved in the 
Vatican, which has at the top a bust of Christ Triumphant,” the Lamb of God at the 
center, and Christ the Victim (holding a cross) near the bottom. 


The peculiar form of our bronze pectoral cross deserves more than the brief mention it 
has had above (p. 79). We there noted that the edging of the front of our cross resembles 
closely the edging of a cross (cf. Fig. 3) on one of the doors of Hildesheim Cathedral. 
Dibelius, speaking™ of this latter cross, says that it seems to represent the conventionalized 
trunks of palm trees; and, in substantiation of his claim, he cites the crosses on some of 
the Monza ampullae® and several other examples of what seemed to him intended as 
representations of crosses made of palm wood unshaped by carpenters’ tools. Attributing 
the origin of the cross forms on the Monza ampullae to a Palestinian craftsman’s supposed 
natural impulse to show the cross of the Crucifixion as if made of a wood common in 
Palestine, he came (although acknowledging that those ampullae long antedate the earliest 
example known to him of a cross represented as if formed of a tree trunk with close-lopped 
branches) to the conclusion—of considerable iconographical importance, if verifiable 
that in northern lands, where palm trees were unknown, representations of the scales or 
shoots of palm trunks were misinterpreted by copyists and became conventionalized into 
the familiar stumps of lopped branches. 





I am inclined, after examination of the Hildesheim door, to dissent from Dibelius’s 
opinion that the cross on it has been intended to represent unshaped palm wood—or even, 
and perhaps more plausibly, living palm wood—because on other panels of the doors there 
are shown sprouts, of forms similar to the forms of those edging the cross, springing from 
tree stems which seem clearly not to be intended to represent palm trunks; the principal 
difference between these shoots—seemingly no more than conventionalized growing 
vegetation—and those of the cross is that the latter are regularly disposed and the former 
irregularly. Consequently, and even though the markings all over the front of our 
pectoral cross might be regarded as support for a belief that our cross represents palm 
wood, whether living (as the Tree of Life) or dead (as unshaped palm trunks formed into a 


48. See A. Goldschmidt’s Die Elfenbeinskulpturen, vol. 53. Acrossina painting of the Last Judgment, attribu- 
I, Berlin, 1914, no. 154. ted to the late tenth century, in the church of St. George at 

49. The “Crux Vaticana”’; cf. Cabrol, Dict. d’archéo- Oberzell, on the Island of Reichenau. Cf. F. X. Kraus, 
logie chr étienne, vol. III, s. v. “‘Croix et Crucifix,” cols. Die Wandgemaelde in der S. Georgskirche zu Oberzell auf der 
3110 f. and fig. 3411, with list of references. Reichenau, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1884, pl. XIV; K. 

50. In early mosaics, and on the Monza ampullae, a Kunstle and K. Bayerle, Die Pfarrkirche St. Peter und 
bust of Christ may be seen similarly placed at the top of a Paul in Reichenau-Niederzell, Freiburg i. B., 1901, fig. 16; 
cross; it is only considerably later that the figure of God K. Kunstle, Die Kunst des Klosters Reichenau in 1X. und 
the Father appears in a corresponding situation on crosses. X. Jahrhundert, 2nd ed., Freiburg i. B., 1924, fig. 4, p. 12. 

51. Loc. cit. (cf. note 3, supra). Cf., further pp. 95 and 97, infra. 

52. Fora discussion of these crosses, as representations 54. Cf. Goldschmidt, Die deutschen Bronzettiren ... , 
of some form of Living vegetation, see W. L. Hildburgh, pls. XVI, XXVIII, XXIX, XXXII, etc. 


On Palm-tree Crosses, in Archaeologia, vol. LXXXI 
(1931), Pp. 50, note 2. 
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cross), I think that we are entitled to say only—and for that the Hildesheim doors appear 
to be corroborative—that our cross represents a living one; and therefore, because of its 
Dextera Dei and its Dove, presumably the Tree of Life.®® Further confirmation of this view 
seems to be given by the cross in the Crucifixion scene in a panel of the bronze doors of the 
Korsunski Gate, believed by some scholars to have been made by a German craftsman 
working about 1153, at Nijni Novgorod.** In this Christ, open eyed and without sign of 
wounds, stands against a cross having little shoots (like lopped thin branches) regularly 
disposed and pointing, just as they would in a living tree, away from the center in both 
lateral directions; the fact that the cross looks as if made of sguared wood does not, I 
think, militate seriously against the view that it represents the Tree of Life, for we may 
quite reasonably suppose that the craftsman attempted to show the traditional cross of 
squared wood in the guise of the Tree of Life.*’ 

In Fig. 14, reproduced®* from a manuscript of about 1060, of the Winchester school, 
may be seen a cross edging so similar to the edging of our pectoral cross and the cross of 
the Hildesheim door panel that at first glance we seem entitled to assume that it was 
intended to have much the same meaning as had those edgings. The wavy lines on the 
cross in Fig. 14, and the general form of the overhang of the loin cloth are further likenesses 
between that cross and ours; but there are a number of differences—in the matter of the 
nail wounds (present in the one, absent from the other), in the positions of the feet, in the 
positions of the thumbs (parallel to the fingers in the bronze, at a wide angle in the 
painting), and in the general line of the lower edge of the loin cloth—which seem to 
indicate that there is no close relationship between the bronze cross and the painted one. 
There is, moreover, a certain difference between the two crosses which seems to me of the 
greatest importance for our present investigation; namely, that on the crossbar in the 
illumination the “sprouts” point all in the same direction, whereas on the crossbar of the 
bronze they point (outward from the stem) half to the left and half to the right. It should 
be observed that, were the attitude alone of the painted crucifix to be regarded, there 
might be some question as to whether its artist meant to portray the Saviour as triumphant 
or as a sacrifice, but that the eyes, indisputably depicted as closed, appear to be clear 
evidence that He is here represented as martyr—though whether as dying or as dead seems 
not clearly indicated by the associated details, for there is no blood at the nail wounds nor 





55. Cf., however, p. 96 infra, on the revivification of the text, pp. 61-65). The evidence which has led Goldschmidt 





wood of the cross. 

56. Cf. A. Goldschmidt. Die Bronzettiren in Nowgorod 
und Gnesen (vol. II, of R. Hamann’s series Die friihmittel- 
alterlichen Bronzettiren), Marburg (Lahn) University, 1932; 
Hildburgh, On Palm-tree Crosses, pl. XXXI; H. Beenken, 
Romanische Skulptur in Deutschland (11. und 12. Jahr- 
hundert), Leipzig, 1924, p. 55 (text on pp. 54, 56). F. 
Adelung, in Die Korssunschen Thiiren in der Kathedralskirche 
zur Heil. Sophia in Nowgorod, Berlin, 1823, pl. I, gives a 
misleading picture of this cross, depicting it as if covered 
with adherent leaves, or scales, and says in his accompany- 
ing text (cf. p. 46) that the craftsman has represented the 
cross as if formed of “‘zwey Palmbatimen zusammengesetzt.” 
A colored lithograph of the panel, looking as if based on a 
photograph, is given on pl. 22 of vol. VI of The Antiquities 
of the Russian Empire, Moscow, 1853 (cf. vol. of [Russian] 


and Beenken to ascribe the doors to a Magdeburg crafts- 
man working about the middle of the twelfth century has 
not been accepted by all scholars as fully conclusive; 
there seems, however, to be general agreement as regards 
the doors as having been made after 1150. 

57. What I take to be a less plausible explanation may 
perhaps be found in the tradition, referred to below (p. 96) 
that the cross blossomed during the hours the Saviour 
hung upon it, and withered again when He died, for in 
this panel He appears without signs of His martyrdom. 

58. By courtesy of the British Museum, from Arundel 
MS. 60, fol. 12 v. 

s9. Cf.note16,supra. I may mention here that I have 
not found practicable, for the localizing or the dating of 
our cross, the utilization of the position of the thumbs. 
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is the side wound shown,” while the Sun and the Moon are not mourning, nor even b 


darkened.™ 


Now, the cross of Fig. 14 looks as ifit is but a conventionalized form of the one appearing 
in Fig. 15, reproduced™ from a manuscript of the Winchester school of the early eleventh | 
century. There can be no manner of doubt that the crucifix of Fig. 15 represents the 
dead Christ. And there can, I think, be but little doubt that the cross there, although 
richly covered with “sprouts,” is represented as if of dead wood, and not as if it were the 
Tree of Life, for this is indicated not only by its lines, but by its colors—greyish with a 
slight tinge of blue, brownish, and (for lightening) yellow—as well;® furthermore, the Sun 
and the Moon are shown in attitudes of mourning. I think, therefore, that we may 
reasonably suppose that the cross of Fig. 14, even though it has been drawn in green, also 
represents pieces of dead wood. 





There is a certain type of cross, seemingly originating at about the period with which we 
are dealing, and quite common in both Gothic and Renaissance art, which appears as if 
constructed of pieces of tree trunks from which the branches have been lopped, leaving 
short stumps. Such crosses seem soon to have become conventionalized into forms in 
which the stumps are all approximately equal in size, are disposed symmetrically upon the 
limbs of the cross, and point upward along the stem of the cross and outward from the 
center along the crossbar. In Fig. 11 is shown a cross™ of this kind; the two extremities 
of its crossbar are, it should be observed, cut obliquely® and as if to suggest that the 
crossbar represented was (as must have been the case with actual crosses) a single piece, 
although the stumps upon it are here represented as pointing in two directions. Such 
crosses must, it seems clear, have been based upon some symbolic concept. Their basis 
has, I think, in most cases been assumed to be the idea of the cross being, or symbolizing, 
the Tree of Life, an idea whose expressions are to be seen in fairly early Christian art and 
appear in many forms in mediaeval times and later.** But while there were indeed good 
reasons for depicting the cross as if of living wood and bearing foliage, I have always found 
some difficulty in understanding how trunks, obviously dead, trimmed at their ends and 
with leafless stumps of branches, could have come to represent the quick, vivifying Tree 
of Life. It is true that sometimes in mediaeval art we find the stumps on a cross pointing 


60. Itshould be observed that, in the miniature of Fig. @ peiniures ...a Holkham Hall, Norfolk, Paris, 1908, pp. 9, 
15, in which the Saviour seems clearly to be represented as 10; Millar, op. cit., p. 16. 
dead, there also is no blood at the nail wounds, while the 
wound in the side, to which Mary is about to apply a cloth, 
is not visible. 

61. In the Crucifixion scene of Fig. 15 (cf. infra), both 
Sun and Moon are shown mourning; in that of the English i R 
psalter, of about 1250, at All Souls College (cf. p. 84 supra), 64. Spanish, first half of sixteenth century. The cross 
the Sun is shown as darkened; in that of the Lindsey is of copper gilt, the crucifix of silver. 


63. Itis important to note that this cross is not, as are 
so many of the later crosses—and even the possibly earlier 
one inserted in the Reichenau Evangelistary (cf. p. 95 infra) 
—colored green. 


Psalter, with its blossoming cross (cf. Fig. 17 and p. 97 65. Mediaeval crosses, whether representing carpen- 
infra), neither Sun nor Moon appears to mourn. What tered wood or unshaped tree trunks, quite commonly have 
relation—if any—there was between the relevant Gospel their ends as if cut obliquely. I know of no reason for this 
texts (Matthew xxvii, 45; Mark xv, 33; Luke xxiii, 44, 45) convention, which—although it may possibly originally 
’ and the mediaeval system of representing the Sun and the have had some symbolic meaning—looks as if it might have 
Moon in symbolical Crucifixion scenes, I do not know. come from sculptors’ misunderstanding of mediaeval 
62. By courtesy of the Pierpont Morgan Library, drawings. 
from Morgan MS. 709 (formerly Holkham MS. 16), 66. Cf. Hildburgh, Am Alabaster Table of the Annuncia- 


fol.1v. On the manuscript, see L. Dorez, Les manuscrits tion with the Crucifix, pp. 214 f. 
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Fic. 16—Munich, Staatsbibliothek: 


17—London, Society of Antiquaries: 


Detail of Ivory Book-Cover Crucifixion, from a Manuscript 


Fic. 18—Hildesheim, St. Godehardskirche: ‘IG. 19—Hildesheim, St. Godehardskirche: 
Carrying of the Cross, from a Manuscript Deposition, from a Manuscript 
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(as in Fig. 11) as if to indicate that the cross had been, symbolically, a living unit, and 
rough-wood crosses drawn in green; but such crosses are, I imagine, most probably 
derivative forms influenced by, but not based upon, the concept of the cross as the Tree 
of Life. Dibelius’s suggestion as to the derivation of rough-wood crosses from crosses made 
as if constructed of palm trunks has been mentioned above (p. 90); although I must 
dissent, for reasons given below, from this view in its general bearings, I think that the 
adoption of the rough-wood form for crosses may in some instances possibly have been 
influenced by representations of the Tree of Life serving as the cross and in the likeness 
(more or less close) of a palm tree. 

I have recorded above (cf. note 53) that the earliest example of a cross of untrimmed 
wood cited by Dibelius was the one in the Oberzell wall painting. That painting—which 
I know only through reproductions of Kraus’s sketch—apparently shows the cross with 
the stumps of branches which spread in both directions from the center of the crossbar. 
But in what may well be an earlier painting—a symbolical Crucifixion scene (our Lord 
on the cross, between the Blessed Virgin and St. John), on a leaf (one of two) at Leipzig 
“‘of a Sacramentary stitched into an Evangelistary of Reichenau of the tenth century,” 
and called ‘‘ Alamannic (?) tenth century’’®’—the cross, painted in green, is shown as if 
of rough wood with all the stumps on the crossbar clearly pointing in one direction; the 
Saviour is shown as dead, and with all four nail wounds. Still earlier—if we may accept 
as correct the date commonly assigned to it—is the rough-wood cross shown in Fig. 16, 
which appears on an ivory book-cover,® believed to have been made about A. D. 870,” 
of the Liuthard group, in the Munich Staatsbibliothek. This cross—the earliest of the 
kind of which I know—is clearly one representing rough, untrimmed wood, for its stumps 
are irregularly placed and those on the crossbar all point in one direction; it seems 
certainly not to be a cross derived from or even (unless, possibly, very distantly) related 
to a “‘palm-wood” cross. Below the Saviour’s feet, and coiled round the stem of the 
cross, is a serpent,” perhaps only in general allusion to the conflict between good and evil, 
or the association between the cross and the Fall, but quite possibly, I think, in particular 
allusion to the cross’s having been made (according to the History of the True Cross) of 
wood descending directly from the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil.” 

Now, since mediaeval tradition—as embodied in, for example, the well-known and in 
mediaeval times commonly accepted History of the True Cross—told that the cross was 


67. Cf. Goldschmidt, German Illumination: Carolin- 
gian Period, Florence and Paris, 1928, no. 84; A. Merton, 
Buchmalerei in St. Gallen, Leipzig, 1912, pl. XCVII, no 2, 
The manuscript is Cod. CXCin the Leipzig Stadtbibliothek, 

68. An excellent photograph of the whole cover—an 
object often reproduced—is given in Goldschmidt’s Elfen- 
beinskulpturen, vol. 1, pl. 41. A plaster cast of the cover 
is in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

69. The manuscript beneath the cover dates from about 
the beginning of the eleventh century. 

7o. As in the Leipzig Stadtbibliothek’s illumination, 
just cited, and as in marty other Crucifixion scenes of the 


period. The serpent appears on crosses of smooth, car- 
pentered wood, as well as on rough crosses. 

71. Genesis (ii, 9, and iii, 22) shows the clear distinction 
made between this tree and the Tree of Life. We may 
note, however, that “It has been suggested that in an 
earlier version of the Eden story there was but one tree, 
the tree of life, .’ (cf. T. Barns, in Trees and 
Plants, in Hasting’s Encyclo. Religion and Ethics, vol. 
XII, p. 455); and that “‘in the earliest stage [of belief] 
the sacred tree is more than a symbol. It is instinct with 
divine life, aglow with divine light. It is at once the tree 
of life and the tree of the knowledge of good and evil” 
(ibid., p. 448). 
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of carpentered wood,” it seems evident that the crosses covered with stumps were most 
probably based upon some symbolical concept. I think that we have an important clue, 
to what may have been the principal idea originally underlying the showing of Christ 
crucified upon a cross made of dead tree trunks with stumps of branches, in Fig. 15. I 
think it to be by no means unlikely that it was from such crosses as the one there pictured, 
misinterpreted, or perhaps even knowingly altered, by craftsmen familiar with the 
symbolism of the Tree of Life as the cross of our Lord, that there have been derived the 
rough-wood crosses with stumps arranged as upon a tree with truncated branches; they 
had but to realign the stumps on one side of the crossbar. It may well be, too, that they were 
to some extent influenced by certain forms of decorative edgings of crosses, comparatively 
often to be seen in the symbolical Crucifixion scenes of manuscripts and ivory carvings of 
about the eleventh and twelfth centuries. These edgings, formed each of a continuous line 
of small oblongs set end-to-end, need only a slight tilting of the axes of the oblongs with 
respect to the axes of their respective crosses—that is, a tilting which will set the little 
oblongs like the teeth of a saw, instead of flat along the edges of the cross—to produce an 
effect much like that representing symmetrically-set little truncated branches. It seems 
to me possible, therefore, that artists may sometimes have been influented, on the one 
hand by a desire to show the cross as if of wood revivified and then become lifeless again, 
and on the other by a wish to retain the decorative effect of the lines of little oblongs, and 
because of this have depicted the cross as edged with little stump-like projections, regularly 
disposed and, for the sake of symmetry, on the crossbar all pointing outward from the 
center instead of all in one direction. 

In Fig. 14 we seem to have, in the crucifix and the cross, forms intermediate between 
those of Fig. 15 and those related to “Tree of Life” types; the crucifix, except for the slight 
droop of the head, the closed eyes, and the nail wounds, might well be taken to represent 
Christ Triumphant; and the cross, although modeled upon some cross like the one of 
Fig. 15, is outlined in green. As to our bronze pectoral cross (see Fig. 1), I am strongly 
inclined to think that we have in it, despite the resemblances between its sprouts and those 
of the cross of Fig. 14, a representation of the Tree of Life, for not only do the sprouts of 
its crossbar spring both ways from the center, but they are more developed and more 
“living” than those of Fig. 14, and the crucifix shows no nail wounds; on the other hand, 
however, I think it highly probable that the forms of the edging and its sprouts were 
influenced by representations such as the one in Fig. 14. 

We have now to ascertain how crosses of the form of the one (see Fig. 15) in the Morgan 
(Holkham) manuscript came to be depicted. I suggest, as very probable, that they 
originated through the mediaeval tradition that while Jesus was on the cross, it blossomed 





72. E.g.,a twelfth century version, published in A. S. R. Morris’s Legends of the Holy Rood (London [E. E. T. S., 
Napier’s History of the Holy Rood-tree (London [Early no. 46], 1871; cf. p. 79, giving line 631), says that the 
English Text Society., no. 103], 1894, cf. p. 25, lines 3 £.), workmen polished the beam and made it plane. Caxton’s 
says that the sacred tree—descending directly from the translation of The Golden Legend, under “Of the invention 
Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil and grown upon of the Holy Cross,” says only that Solomon had the sacred 
Adam’s grave—cut down for use in Solomon’s Temple, tree cut down and buried (cf. F. S. Ellis’s ed., in The Temple 
was hewed by the carpenters on the spot where it was Classics, vol. III, p. 170). 


felled; and the version in Harleian MS. 4196, published in 
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from midday until compline.” In Fig. 15 the cross appears just as if it had been 
constructed of two separate pieces of wood which had become revivified, had sent out 
shoots, and had died again; and upon it hangs the dead body of our Lord. We have 
therefore, in Fig. 15, taken from an English manuscript of the early eleventh century—a 
time not greatly later than the times to which the Munich ivory (cf. p. 95 supra), the 
Leipzig illumination (cf. p. 95), and the Oberzell wall painting (cf. note 53, supra) have 
been attributed—what seems to be an exact pictorial representation of a belief, whose 
origin and age are unknown,” which we find incorporated in an English book of the 
fourteenth century. 

The Legend of the Dry Tree, of which the story of the revivified wood sometimes forms 
a part, may well have influenced in another way the conformation of mediaeval crosses 
such as those with which we have been concerned above. This legend,” which is intimately 
connected with the Legend of the True Cross, has caused the Dry Tree often to be employed 
symbolically in art, and has led to representations of Christ crucified upon a dead tree.”® 
It seems quite obvious that the crosses in Figs. 14 and 15 do not represent the Dry Tree; 
but they may, I think, have led to, or have influenced the production of, crosses representing 
the Dry Tree with our Lord hanging upon it.”” I think, as I have said above (p. 96), 
that the weight of evidence is in favor of the Tree of Life having been the archetype of 
crosses whose truncated branches point in beth directions on the crossbar; but there seems 
to be a possibility that at least some of the crosses of that kind were intended to represent 
symbolically the Dry Tree. 

I have said above that the origin and age of the belief in the temporary revivification of 
the wood of the cross were unknown, and that our earliest direct evidence concerning a 
belief of the kind is contained in a Northumbrian poem of the fourteenth century (cf. 
notes 73, 74, supra); that is, our earliest direct evidence of the belief is much later than the 
miniature containing the cross (dating from the early eleventh century) which I take to 
have been inspired by the belief. There is, however, other evidence, some of it considerably 
earlier than the fourteenth century, which (although indirectly) suggests, or even seems to 
vouch for, the contemporaneous existence of the belief. 

The more questionable portion of this evidence consists of certain floral, or floralized, 
crosses bearing the crucified Saviour. A particularly fine cross of the kind is shown in 
Fig. 17, which reproduces”® the well-known symbolical Crucifixion scene in the Psalter of 
Robert of Lindsey, Abbot of Peterborough from 1214 to 1222, illuminated at Peterborough 
and presumably a little before 1222. In this, Christ appears crucified upon a cross of green 
leaves and red or white flowers, symmetrically disposed, within a blue cross-shaped area. 


73. Cf. Cursor Mundi (a Northumbrian poem of the and the Dry, in Archaeol. Journ., vol. XXXIII (1926), 





fourteenth century, translated from the French), E.E.T.S., 
lines 16859-16869. These are given in Part III, forming 
E. E. T. S. no. 62, London, 1876. They occur in the 
two oldest complete examples (i. e., the Cotton and the 
G6ttingen University ones) known; they do not appear 
in either of the other two (i. e., the Bodleian and the 
Trinity College ones) included in the publication. 

74. These seem not to have been identified; cf. Cursor 
Mundi, E. E. T. S., no. 99, London, 1895, section on 
“Sources of “Cursor Mundi’.” 

75. Cf. M. R. Bennett, The Legend of the Green Tree 


pp. 21-31. 

76. Cf. ibid., pl. Il, fig. 1, taken from an English 
manuscript (Brit. Mus., Egerton 615, fol. 63) of about 
1415. 

77. I think that the influence has not been in the 
opposite direction; had it been, there would have been no 
reason for crosses with the stumps all one way on the 
crossbar. 

78. By courtesy of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, to which belongs the manuscripts containing the 
picture. 
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I believed formerly” that this floral cross was intended to be purely symbolic, and no more 
than a certain artist’s poetic rendering of the vegetational crosses which had had a place 
in Christian art from almost its earliest days; it is, however, so like what we should expect 
to see as the result of an illuminator’s essaying to depict a cross burgeoning into leaf and 
blossom, that I now think that there is at least a chance that this cross was intended to 
represent the cross revivified. The leaves and flowers on the crussbar, it is true, all point 
away from the center, instead of all in one direction as they should if the crossbar had 
blossomed as a single piece of revivified timber; but this might well be accounted for, I 
think, by the artist’s obvious preoccupation with the symmetry of his design. And, although 
the Saviour’s eyes are shown as closed, this may have been meant only to suggest weariness, 
and not death; we are not able to say decisively. Per contra, neither the Blessed Virgin 
nor St. John seems to be weeping, nor do the Sun and the Moon, as we might reasonably 
expect to find the case were the Saviour to be pictured as dead (cf. note 61, supra). Thus, 
such evidence as is presented by Crucifixion scenes like that of the Lindsey Psalter is too 
inconclusive to be permitted to serve, save corroboratively should further contemporary 
(or earlier) evidence supporting it be forthcoming. Moreover, until such further evidence 
be presented, or until we know more concerning the origin of the story of the cross’s 
blossoming, we must continue to keep in mind the possibility that that story originally 
was inspired by— instead of inspiring—pictures of floral or vegetational crosses.” 

On the other hand, the representing, in one set of Passion scenes, of a cross of wood 
carpentered and smooth before the Crucifixion and later either blossoming or covered with 
dead sprouts, should, I think, suffice to give us reasonably clear and decisive evidence of a 
contemporaneous belief that the wood of the cross became alive during the Crucifixion. 
It is unfortunate for our investigation that sets of Passion scenes in which rough-wood 
crosses appear at all are comparatively rare; and, further, that the scene of the Carrying 
of the Cross occurs in only a small proportion of mediaeval sets of Passion scenes. I have 
examined a considerable number of manuscripts, ivory carvings, and other objects made 
before 1400, in or upon which scenes from the Passion appear, but in none of these have I 
found the cross shown as other than smooth before the Crucifixion. While this circumstance 
is, of course, valid only as negative evidence, its import is confirmed by the occurrence of 
at least one instance in which the cross, shown smooth before the Crucifixion, is shown as 
rough after it. 


In the St. Albans Psalter,** an English manuscript of the twelfth century, now in the 
St. Godehardskirche, at Hildesheim, on fols. 23 v. and 24 respectively, appear the scenes 
reproduced® in Figs. 18 and 19. In the Carrying of the Cross, of Fig. 18, the cross is 
clearly of smooth, carpentered wood; in the Deposition, of Fig. 19, the cross is shown with 
little shoots—which, be it observed, on the crossbar point all in one direction, precisely as 


79. Cf. Hildburgh, An Alabaster Table of the Annuncia- 81. I have to thank Mr. Thomas Jeffery for bringing 
tion with the Crucifix, p. 217. this to my notice. 

80. This reservation, naturally, does not apply to the 82. On this manuscript, see A. Goldschmidt, Der 
cases of trees, or of smaller plants (such as the lily plant) Albanipsalter in Hildesheim, Berlin, 1895. Messrs. F. H. 
upon which occasionally the Saviour has been represented Bédeker, of Hildesheim, have photographic negatives of 
as crucified; for some examples, cf. An Alabaster Table of the numerous miniature illustrations, and of many other 
the Annunciation with the Crucifix, fig. 3 of pl. LXXIV, important details of this manuscript. 


and fig. 4, with relevant text on pp. 215, 214. 83. From negatives by Bédeker. 
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they should if the wood of the crossbar had been revivified and had died again. This, 
together with the fact that the second scene is not one representing Christ upon the cross— 
as to whose precise signification there might be some question—but is one in which the dead 
Saviour is being taken from the cross,“ seems almost unquestionably to show that the 
artist, when he painted his Deposition scene, had in mind to represent the wood which 
miraculously had lived and died twice, and not a symbolic Tree of Life. 

It is interesting to find, in a somewhat later Crucifixion scene—the Saviour upon the 
cross, between the Blessed Virgin and St. John—also associated with St. Albans, a rough- 
wood cross in which the little projections on the crossbar point in both directions from the 
center, instead of all in one direction. In this scene, painted upon a nave pier of St. Albans 
Church,® and attributed tentatively to the first quarter of the thirteenth century,® the 
cross is green, suggesting that—as is suggested also by the uniformly outward-pointing 
protuberances on the crossbar—the painter had in mind to represent the Tree of Life 
rather than a cross of revivified timber. The particular interest of the painting in 
connection with our investigation is that it seems to illustrate for us the transition— 


84. A rough-wood cross, with all the excrescences of the 
crossbar similarly pointing in one direction, appears in the 
well-known Deposition scene in the cloisters of the Abbey 
of Santo Domingo de Silos (cf. W. W. S. Cook, in Art 
Bulletin, vol. X [1927], pp. 200 [for fig. 72], 197 f.; E. 
Bertaux, in Gaz. des beaux-arts, vol. XXXVI [1906], p. 37; 
E. Roulin, in Rev. de Part chrétien, vol. LX [1910], p. 3 
[with fig. 34]; G. Weise, Spamische Plastik aus Sieben 
Jahrhunderten, vol. Il, Reutlingen, 1927, pl. 4 [and pp. 
10 ff. of text]; A. Kingsley Porter, Romanesque Sculpture 
of the Pilgrimage Roads, vol. VI, Boston, 1923, pl. 669 
[with discussion in chap. iv, pp. 44-58, of vol. I]; plaster 
casts in the Madrid Museo de Reproducciones Artisticas 
and the Landon Victoria and Albert Museum), one of a 
group of six, all representing Passion scenes after the 
Crucifixion. Kingsley Porter has assigned (cf. loc. cit.) 
the relief to the last quarter, and perhaps the last fifteen 
years, of the eleventh century; Cook believes that the 
“relief cannot be placed earlier than the middle of the 
twelfth century” (cf. op. cit., p. 198); Bertaux dates it 
(cf. loc. cit.) about the middle of the twelfth century; most 
other writers have either followed Bertaux’s views or have 
suggested a period earlier in the twelfth century (cf. Cook, 
op. cit., notes 111 and 117 for several references not cited 
above). Cook, who attributes (p. 197) the rough trim- 
ming of this cross to “characteristic Spanish realism,” 
reproduces (fig. 62; cf. pp. 194, 197), from a Catalan 
manuscript assigned to the eleventh century, a Deposition 
scene in which both upright and crossbar of the cross 
have truncated little branches, which on the crossbar— 
one of whose arms, it should be observed, is almost double 
the thickness of the other—both (there is only one on 
either arm) point outward; these circumstances suggest 
that, if the artist was not merely ignorantly, and mis- 
takenly, copying an earlier miniature, he may have in- 
tended to represent the cross as a withered tree, one of 
whose limbs was thicker than the other. 

In the Kaiser Friedrich Museum is the central section 
of a small folding altar, of pear wood carved in high relief, 
which has a Deposition scene whose cross is, seemingly, 


intermediate between the crosses with dead (or lopped) 
branches and those whose form appears to associate them 
with the Tree of Life in the form of a palm (cf. my On 
Palm-tree Crosses, p. 57). This carving, the museum’s no. 
3145, is reproduced and discussed in T. Demmler’s Die 
Bildwerke des deutschen Museums: (vol. III) Die Bildwerke 
in Holz, Stein, und Ton, Berlin and Leipzig, 1930, pp. 3 f., and 
is there called Rhenish, of the second half of the eleventh 
century, and compared in style and in some details with 
the wooden doors of St. Maria in Kapitol, at Cologne; 
it was formerly attributed to the Tréves district and about 
the middle of the twelfth century (cf. W. Vége, Kénigliche 
Museen zu Berlin: Die deutschen Bildwerke , 
Berlin, 1910, pp. 3 f.). Above the crossbar, the upper part 
of the cross shows several small rounded projections, 
below (and in part surrounding) each of which is a sort of 
concentric swelling. The swellings below the projections 
seem to show that there has not been, in this case, an 
intention of representing lopped branches; on the other 
hand, the distances between the projections, and their 
form, suggest that the projections were meant to represent 
each a sort of scar where a shoot had withered. Un- 
fortunately for us, the little projections are entirely lacking 
from one arm of the cross, and the single direction in which 
those present point does not enable us to say decisively 
whether the craftsman meant to represent a cross whose 
wood had been revivified and had died, or a cross of Tree 
of Life type, or a cross constructed of untrimmed logs. 
I am inclined, however, to think that, even if the revivified 
cross did not give the craftsman immediate inspiration, 
some representation of that cross served him for his 
prototype. 

85. Cf. W. Page, The St. Albans School of Painting, 
Mural and Miniature: Part I. Mural Painting, in Arch- 
aeologia, vol. LVIII (1902), fig. 2 of pl. XVIII and p. 283; 
W. R. Lethaby, English Primitives—I, in Burlington 
Mag., vol. XXIX (1916), pl. I and p. 190. 

86. Page (loc. cit.) assigned it to about 1210; Lethaby 
(loc. cit.) to about 1220, 
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which I think not seldom took place, due to a misunderstanding of the meaning of the 
protuberances—from the cross made of wood twice living and twice dead to the Living 
Cross representing the Tree of Life. However, we should not put overmuch faith in this 
interpretation, for there remains not only a possibility of the pier painting being of a date 
later than the period commonly assigned to it, but a possibility also of its having been 
repainted long after it was first made, and altered, by the re-aligning of the stumps on 
one arm of the crossbar, from the unidirectional type to the ambidirectional. 


In the absence of anything quite similar to it, and lacking unquestionable dates for 
objects whose iconography even approaches that of our pectoral cross, it is difficult to fix 
at all closely the date at which it was made. Iam inclined to attribute it to the first half— 
perhaps even the first quarter—of the eleventh century, despite the views of several 
learned German authorities who, having seen photographs of it, have believed it to be of 
the twelfth century or, in one case, of the early thirteenth. The general “feeling’’ of the 
whole object seems to me to be rather that of a fine Carolingian ivory carving, translated 
into a cire-perdu bronze, than that of a work of the twelfth century; but it would be unwise 
to emphasize too much this personal element in my attribution. We have seen, in bronze, 
an edging to a tree-form cross, very like the one on our cross, on the Hildesheim door, 
made about 1015; our cross, being less conventionalized, conceivably may be of slightly 
earlier date. A very similar edging to a cross, in an English manuscript of about 1060, has 
been shown in Fig. 14. In ivory, we may see something resembling—but less markedly— 
our edging in the cross of a symbolic Crucifixion scene upon a book-cover in the Carlsruhe 
Landesbibliothek, attributed tentatively to South Germany or the Rhineland of the 
eleventh or the twelfth century; that cover, however, seems clearly to be of later date than 
our cross, and its crucifix, although with the feet turned outwards and its head in almost 
the same position as on our cross, differs in many respects from the latter’s crucifix—in its 
much less emaciated body, in its considerably lower hands, in the knotting and in the 
folds of its much shorter loin cloth, in its suppedaneum, in its showing of the wounds in the 
hands and feet, in its strongly in-turned thumbs,* in the beaded edge of its nimbus, and 
in other less important details. The wavy lines within the cross of Fig. 14 recall in a way 
the treatment of the interior surface of our cross; a somewhat closer actual resemblance 
may be seen in the representations of the ground and of clouds on an ivory plaque in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum (no. 254—1867),* classed with the Liuthard group of ivories 
(of perhaps Northern French origin) and assigned to the middle of the ninth century. 


The very unusual treatment of the loin cloth might help us to date our cross, could we 
but find another example of it.%° We have seen, in Fig. 14, a central overhanging portion 
closely resembling the one on our cross; another parallel occurs on a fragmentary ivory 
crucifix, in the Vermeylen collection, in Brussels,®! attributed to Belgium and the second 
half of the twelfth century, in other respects—excepting for the exposure of one knee and 
the covering of the other—unlike our crucifix; and another on a similar fragment, found 


87. Cf. Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen, vol. Hamann’s Studien zur ottonischen Plastik: II. Otto- 
III (1923), no. 93. nische Kruzifixe, in Stdédel Jahrbuch, vol. VI (1930), pp. 

88. Cf. note 16, supra. II-19, are interesting in this connection. 

89. Cf. Goldschmidt, Elfenbeinskul pturen, vol.I, no. 70. 91. Goldschmidt, Elfenbeinskulpturen, vol. III, no. 


go. The numerous crucifixes reproduced in R. 131. 
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in London and believed to be English of the twelfth century,” which, like the one last 
mentioned has one knee covered and the other bare; and other parallels could be cited 
were they needed. But the nearest parallel known to me of the curious overhanging 
projection on either side on our crucifix occurs on an ivory plaque showing a symbolic 
Crucifixion, attributed by Goldschmidt to the twelfth century and, tentatively, to the 
Rhineland, the crucifix of which has no suppedaneum and seems (so far as I can judge 
from the reproduction of the photograph) not to have nails through either hands or feet, 
though otherwise it differs considerably from our bronze one—the loin cloth is shorter and 
its roughly horizontal edge is well above both knees and its central part is very differently 
disposed, the body is not nearly so emaciated, the hands are about level with the mouth, 
and the eyes are not only different in treatment but clearly are open—and appears to me 
to be distinctly later in date. The other most nearly analogous examples that I am able 
to cite do little more than suggest these curious projections: they are the loin cloths in our 
Fig. 14; in an ivory book-cover, of the Metz school of the ninth or tenth century, in the 


Victoria and Albert Museum (no. 250—1867); and in another book-cover, of the same 
school and period, at Gannat.* 


The sloping edge of the loin cloth which leaves one knee bare whilst covering the other 
has on several occasions been cited to me as evidence suggesting that our cross is to be 
attributed to the twelfth or the early thirteenth century. It is true that on the two ivory 
crucifixes (the one in the Vermeylen collection and the London one) above mentioned the 
loin cloths are shown thus; but loin cloths in that position appear to have been com- 
paratively rare on ivories of the twelfth, and to occur on a much larger proportion of the 
surviving ivories assigned to the tenth century.*® They occur, furthermore, on the crucifix 
of the silver cross attributed to Bishop Bernward (cf. supra, p. 80) of Hildesheim;*’ on 
the cover of St. Elisabeth’s Psalter (cf. pp. 81 f. supra); and (to all intents and purposes, 
although in each the covered kneecap actually is partially exposed) on the crucifixes of 
Figs. 15 and 16. In the miniature of Christ on the Cross, on fol. 39 of the little Prayer 
Book of Charles the Bald (7877), which in some respects so resembles the engraving on 
the Cross of Lothair®* that Cahier gave a drawing of it* when discussing that cross, there 
is a loin cloth sloping as on our pectoral cross, together with several other features—the 
head below the level of the hands, the nimbus, the lack of a suppedaneum, the thumbs 


92. Ibid., vol. IV (1926), no. 271; M. H. Longhurst, left knee covered and right knee bare and with ribs strongly 
English Ivories, London, 1926, no. XXV (pp. 86 f., and marked, which, however, differs from our bronze one in 
pls. 5 and 26). several important particulars. A sloping edge occurs also 

93. Elfenbeinskulpturen, vol. III, no. 88. on the V. and A. Museum’s book-cover (no.250-1867) above 

94. Ibid., vol. I, no. 85. referred to, but so high as to leave exposed both knees. 

97. For an excellent photograph of this well-known 


95- Ibid., vol. I, no. 89. object, see A. Bertram’s Hildesheims kostbarste Kunst- 


96. For some examples, see Elfenbeinskulpturen, vol. I, 


especially no. 89 (see above) and nos. 160, 161 (““Tournai 
school, about goo”). The details of the loin cloth, the 
representing of four nails (instead of none), and the treat- 
ment of the eyes, however, are not the same as on our 
cross. The “ Egbert-cross” at Maastricht, whose cloisonné 
enamel is clearly Tréves work of the late tenth century 
(cf. von Falke and Frauberger, op. cit., p. 5 [with fig. 2]), 
has an ivory crucifix of presumably the same locality and 
date (cf. Elfenbeinskul pturen, vol. II [1918], no. 172), with 


schiitze, M. Gladbach, 1913, pl. 5 (with description). 

98. Cf. p. 82, and note 22, supra. 

99. Cf. Méanges d’archéologie, vol. I, p. 211. A 
photographic reproduction of the original is given in fig. 38 
of J. von Schlosser’s Eine Fulder Miniaturhandschrift in 
der k. k. Hofbiblivthek, in Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen 
Sammlungen der Allerhéchsten Kaiserhauses, vol. XIII 
(1892), part 1. A discussion of it, together with a list of 
the literature dealing with it, is given on pp. 22, 24, of the 
same paper. 
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parallel to the fingers—having resemblances to the corresponding features of our cross, 
and others—the Hand holding a wreath, the position of the titulus, and the angular 
projections (recalling the angular form of the ends of the Cross of Lothair) at the extremities 
of the titulus—analogous to features of the Cross of Lothair. Unfortunately, we are 
debarred from drawing any definite conclusions from these resemblances, for the miniature 
was “restored” and in parts—including some of those of most interest to us—in or about 
the fifteenth century.’” 

From the unsatisfactory, and all too scanty, evidence above cited we may, I think, most 
reasonably conclude that our pectoral cross probably was made somewhere in the Lorraine 
district, and not much, if at all, later than the first quarter of the eleventh century. There 
are indeed, as we have seen, analogies which suggest the possibility of a date in the tenth 
century, but our knowledge of the industrial art of the whole period is so uncertain, and 
there is such likelihood that the maker of this originally unimportant object followed 
traditional ideas, that I hesitate to place its date earlier than the eleventh. 


too. Cf. von Schlosser, Joc cit.; Cahier, in Nouveaux mélanges d’archéologie, vol. I (1874), p. 47, note. 





Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale: Trinity, from a Manuscript 

















COLUMNAR SARCOPHAGI IN THE 
LATIN WEST 


Ateliers, Chronology, Style 
BY MARION LAWRENCE 


N a previous article’ I have demonstrated the existence in Italy in the second half of 
the fourth century of a group of Christian sarcophagi showing such strong Asiatic 
influence and so clearly distinguished from the work of the ordinary Latin sculptor 
that the conclusion is inevitable that they were made by Asiatic workmen whether 
manufactured in Italy or imported. The purpose of the present study is to 

discover whether a similar group or groups existed in Gaul; how far Gaul was the center 
of production of columnar sarcophagi; whether workshops in either Gaul or Italy can be 
isolated and dated; and, finally, whether columnar sarcophagi of other types are as direct 
descendants of pagan Asiatic sarcophagi as the city-gate group or whether they could have 
come from Western imitations in the pagan era. 

Historians have recognized the homogeneity of North Italy and South Gaul and the 
influence especially during the period of the Christianization of Gaul of a large Oriental 
element in the population has been often proved by an abundance of much cited material. 
St. Pothin, credited with introducing Christianity into Gaul, was an Asiatic, perhaps from 
Smyrna;? the language of the Church in South Gaul was Greek until far into the third 
century;? the liturgy was that of Ephesus imported about the middle of the fourth 
century;* and many of the funeral inscriptions of Gaul are dated by the Syrian calendar, 
are written in Greek, or allude to Orientals.° Various Syrians and Egyptians became 
bishops of important sees, such as St. Cassianus, in the fourth century, who, born in 
Alexandria, according to legend, and at one time bishop of Tortosa in Phoenicia, became 
one of the most celebrated of the bishops of Autun.® Monasticism in Gaul, as one would 
expect, was entirely Eastern in origin. About 360 A. D. St. Martin founded two monasteries 
after the rule of an Egyptian coenobium;’ Cassianus, founder of St. Victor at Marseilles, 
had himself lived for seven years as a monk in the Thebaid; and St. Abraham of Clermont 
was born on the banks of the Euphrates.* The famous monastery of St. Honorat in the 


1. City-Gate Sarcophagi, in Art Bulletin, X, 1927, 93 ff.) recognizes its oriental origin and thinks it imported 
pp. 1-45. via Milan. 
Reinach, L’Origine de l’art Gallo-Romain, in Gaz. des 5. Smith, op. cit.,p. 194. See especially the epitaph of 
Beaux-Arts, XI (1894), p. 38. Athele, who came from Kanaw&t. L. Bréhier, Les colonies 
3. QO. Schénewolf, Die symbolische Darstellung der d'Orientouz en Occident, in Byz. Zeit., XII (1903), pp. 14, 17. 
Auferstehung, p. 30. 6. Ibid., p. 15; Acta Sanctorum, Aug. 5, pp. 59-68. 


7. Bréhier, op. cit.,p.32. Smith, op. cit., p. 195. 

8. Ibid., p. 196. Bréhier, op. cit., pp. 32-33. This is 
John Cassianus, in no way connected with the one men- 
tioned above. 


4. E. Baldwin Smith, Early Christian Iconography, 
Princeton, (1918), p. 195. L. M. O. Duchesne (Christian 
Worship: Its Origin and Evolution, London, 1919, pp. 
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Tles de Lérins was likewise founded in 410 under this influence.? So keenly was the connec- 
tion felt between these hermits of Gaul and their origin in the East that one very holy 
hermit near Nice had to have grapes imported from Egypt to fast upon in Lent like the 
monks of the Thebaid, a story which brings added testimony of the regular commerce 
between that country and these parts of Southern France.” 

Economically the Asiatics were even more important. Marseilles, founded by Asiatic 
Greeks, had never lost its Oriental character or its importance as a port of entry from the 
East. Augustus settled a colony of veteran Alexandrians at Nimes, founding thus a focus 
of Egyptian influence.“ In the fourth century, however, the Syrians” were the principal 
sailors of the Mediterranean and St. Jerome speaks of their great commerce with the 
West in ivories, stuffs, precious stones, incense, spices, wine, fruit, etc. These Syrian 
merchants settled in many of the towns of Gaul and we know from inscriptions of the 
existence of corporations of them at Arles, Narbonne, Tours, Clermont, Vienne, Lyons, 
and Paris.“ In the fifth century Salvianus, a priest of Marseilles, complains that the 
Syrians are occupying the greater part of the cities.° As Tréves declined politically 
Arles inherited its importance and in the beginning of the fifth century we find it the seat 
of the prefecture and appointed by Honorius as the scene for the annual assembly of the 
Seven Provinces. The eulogy attached to this order describes the advantageous location 
of this city and its wealth in commodities from the East."® 

Along with the raw materials these Asiatics must have imported many objects of art. 
Gregory of Tours in the sixth century makes special mention of the latter, and reliquaries 
must have accompanied the imported relics of Oriental saints. Skilled workmen, we know, 
were among the Syrians: sculptors, mosaic workers, artisans of various sorts,!” but few 
studies have taken account of what they produced. Asiatic influence in Gallic art is 
generally recognized in the fifth century sarcophagi of Southwestern France. Courajod 
wrote, “French art which was born Christian had contact only with Judea, Syria, Greece, 
Byzantium, Ravenna, that is to say with the Hellenistic Orient. When French art was 
born, Rome was simply a dependent province of the East,” but even he followed the 
common practice and classed the columnar sarcophagi of Arles and the Rhone basin as 
wholly Latin and derived from Rome."* If, however, Arles and Marseilles were semi-Oriental 
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9. Montalembert, Monks of the West, London, 1861, I, 
pp. 463 ff. 

10. Bréhier, op. cit., p. 12. 

11. Reinach, op. cit., pp. 25-26. 

12. Thename “Syrians” was apparently used to denote 
all Asiatics. There has been much discussion as to 
whether we can ascribe to it a more exact meaning. 

13. Louis Courajod, Legons professées a lécole du 
Louvre, Paris (1899), p. 326. 

14. Smith, op. cit., p. 194. 

15. E. M. Sanford, On the Government of God by 
Salvian, New York (1930), p. 123. 

16. “The happy situation [of the city of Arles] makes 
it a place of such excellent access and of such flourishing 
commerce, that there is no other city where one finds it so 
easy to sell, buy, or exchange the products of all the 
countries of the earth. . . . One finds there at the same 
time, treasures of the Orient, perfumes of Arabia, delicacies 


of Assyria, provisions from Africa, noble animals raised 
in Spain, and weapons made in Gaul,—all in such great 
abundance that one would think them the productions of 
the country. Arles is finally the place which the Medi- 
terranean and the Rhone seem to have chosen to unite 
their waters and to make it the rendezvous of the nations 
which live upon the coasts which they bathe.” Corpus 
Legum ab Imperatoribus Romanis ante Justinianum latarum, 
ed. G. Haenel, Leipzig (1857), p. 238. This is quoted by 
F. Benoit, Arles, Lyons (1927), pp. 12-13. 

17. Smith, op. cit., pp. 199-200, clearly summarizes the 
agencies by which Eastern styles spread and quotes the 
sources of our knowledge. See also Albert Marignan, Louis 
Courajod, Paris (1899), p. 89, note 3. 

18. Courajod, op. cit., pp. 105-106, 109. In this theory 
of Latin origin he has followed E. LeBlant, Etude sur les 
sarcophages chrétiens de la ville d’Arles, Introduction, p. vi. 
Professor Smith, op. cit., pp. 196-197, has likewise followed 
these authorities. 
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towns as early as the fourth century, it is only reasonable to expect that Asiatic influence 
might be detected also in the fourth century sarcophagi of Gaul. The study that follows, 
the first, I believe, to attack the problem in a systematic way, will show not only that 
such influence existed, but that from Gaul it extended, by export of such semi-Asiatic 
sarcophagi, to Rome. 


The five-niche type of columnar sarcophagus, since it retains the architectural form of 
the Asiatic sarcophagi of the second and third centuries and is likewise the most prevalent 
type, is presumably earlier than variations of the architectural design which appear on 
Christian sarcophagi alone. Of the nineteen members of this group, sixteen occur in Gaul 
while only three were found in Italy. Of these three examples, one is unfinished, another 
has been recut, and none of them, as will appear later, are indigenous.” Altogether, 
excluding fragments of indeterminate type and the city-gate group and its derivatives 
with which I have already dealt, of one hundred and one columnar sarcophagi, thirty- 
eight alone are found in Italy and of these, ten were never finished.” The remaining two- 
thirds are almost entirely in Gaul and among them I know of not a single unfinished example. 
Thus one-quarter of the columnar sarcophagi of Italy are unfinished but of the frieze and 
strigil types, of which more than one hundred and seventy examples survive in Rome, 
I know of only five unfinished tombs and seven more in which the portrait of the deceased 
was left without final detail. Why are proportionately so many of the columnar sarcophagi 
in Rome unfinished? One can not predicate that sudden death and hasty burial nec- 
essitated the use of unfinished columnar sarcophagi without explaining why except in 
very rare cases those with the frieze composition were finished. This fact together with the 
paucity of numbers in Rome seems to me to point to only one explanation: that Rome 
was not the manufacturing center for most of the columnar sarcophagi. 

It is furthermore to be remembered that Rome in the fourth and fifth centuries, although 
retaining its ancient glamour, was of little importance commercially, economically, or 
politically. The palace of the Caesars on the Palatine was empty during practically the 
whole of the fourth century for on only three occasions in those hundred years, and each 
time to celebrate a triumph in the old style, did an emperor come to Rome.” In the time 
of Symmachus (c. 340-402) not a single imperial rescript is dated from Rome. “While 
couriers were arriving day and night at Milan or Ravenna the Eternal City 

in whose name the whole vast system was carried on had almost as little influence 
on the course of government as Tibur or Praeneste.’”* Occasionally the senate received a 
dispatch from the throne, a mere imperial gesture that was treated with great solemnity 
by that venerable body. Milan, on the contrary, as afterwards Ravenna, was the true 





19. These three are nos. 10 (unfinished, see pp. 106 f.); 
6, of the Junius Bassus atelier (p. 137); and the sarcophagus 
of Probus (14), made, as will be shown later, in the “city- 
gate’ workshop (pp. 140 f.). The numbers throughout 
refer to the chronological list on page 166. 

tga. Since this article went to press two more columnar 
sarcophagi have been found in Rome, both of them un- 
finished. The first is of the star-and-wreath type and was 
discovered near the Via Appia Antica. It is published by 
Fornari in Rivista di arch. cristiana, 8 (1931), pp. 15 f., 
fig. 2. The figures have scarcely been cut out from the 


background at all but all the elements of the customary 
composition are present. The second is a fragment of 
mixed type, comparing closely in the curious superficial 
appearance of its figure style with Rome 136 (ibid., fig. 3). 
The discovery thus of two more unfinished columnar 
sarcophagi in Rome significantly increases these statistics. 

20. Thomas Hodgkin, Italy and Her Invaders, Oxford 
(1880), I, p. 301. These were Constantine in 312, Con- 
stantius in 357, and Theodosius in 389. 

21. Samuel Dill, Roman Society in the Last Century of the 
Western Empire, London (1906), p. 146. 
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seat of government and under St. Ambrose it acquired likewise vast ecclesiastical import- 
ance. Like Gaul it was in close connection with the East, and in 386 we find Ambrose 
introducing Syrian hymns into the liturgy.” North Italy and Gaul, more vigorous foci 
of Latin civilization, became more and more the reservoirs from which the decadent ancient 
capital drew its culture. Symmachus took great pains to get a tutor for his son trained in 
the Gallic schools of rhetoric. He himself had had a Gallic tutor,” like Gratian who was 
taught by Ausonius of Aquitaine. 

If Rome looked to Gaul in matters of literary training it will not be surprising to find 
evidence of artistic dependence as well. Our statistics now assume significance. The 
striking percentage of unfinished sarcophagi in Rome among those that conform to the 
columnar type so popular in Gaul can indicate nothing but importation. Products made 
for export might easily have been left unfinished so that the detail would not be injured 
in transit. The low state of Roman art is forcibly illustrated by the fact that no workman 
was found competent to finish the carving and that purchasers were content to use the 
unfinished tombs. 

Material substantiation is afforded by an examination of the sarcophagi themselves. 
Three of the unfinished sarcophagi in Rome prove to be remarkably like finished ones in 
Gaul. The similarity between the tomb used by Pope Pius II in the crypt of St. Peter’s 
(10: Fig. 2) and a sarcophagus front in the museum at Arles (9: Figs. 1, 3) has been 
apparent ever since Garrucci published the two on the same page.™ Both are five-niche 
sarcophagi and show the same sequence of scenes, wherein Christ washing the feet of 
Peter at the left balances Christ before Pilate at the right. The central niches contain a 
condensation of the scene characteristic of the city-gate type, i. e., the Mission of the 
Apostles, represented by Christ on the mount giving the scroll of the new law to Peter, 
who carries a jeweled cross. Here, however, instead of twelve or ten apostles the group is 


22. Schénewolf, of. cit., p. 39, note 6. His groups III and V have neither uniformity in com- 
position nor similarity in style, and group [V is not new. 
Finally, his first group consists of 4 (Saint-Maximin) 
and the recently discovered sarcophagus of S. Valentino, 
29 (Nimes? not Narbonne) known only from a drawing 
by Rulman (see below p. 112, note 30) and a twelfth 
century copy of an Early Christian sarcophagus in S. 
Ambrogio, Milan. This von Campenhausen dates in 
ee : ‘ : the fifth or sixth century, using it as a lerminus ad quem 
attempt to find the seepeeson “ reaens cycles of scenes for his series. It has of course no significance for Early 
of the passion. He misses the gmacance of the fact that Christian chronology as it shows the style of a follower of 
the Roman examples are both unfinished, thinks Rome the Dictate Daten’ Casumre in A. J, A. SXXE 
chief center of manufacture of columnar sarcophagi as well : . : 
as those of the frieze type (ignoring the statistics above) and 
sees nothing to point to Oriental influence, thus neglecting 
the recent bibliography of the subject. In his group VI, 
Arles and Avignon are fragments of the same sarcophagus 
(28) as was shown by Wilpert (Rendiconti d. Pont. Accad. 
Romana d. Arch. Il, 1924, tav. XIII) and he is conse- 
quently not the first to publish the Arles fragment as he 
states (p. 70). In this group the others, 79 (Marseilles) 
and 72 (Lateran) have little connection with each other 
or with the sarcophagus at Arles and Avignon, but he 
has omitted 71 (S. Sebastiano), which repeats exactly 
the sequence of scenes of 72 and which, although only 
recently published, has been known since April, 1925. 


23. Dill, op. cit., pp. 158, 164. 

24. Garrucci, Storia dell’ arte cristiana, V, pl. 335/2, 4. 
Von Campenhausen in a recent article, Die Passions- 
sarkophage in the Marburger Jahrbuch, V, 1929, pp. 39 ff., 
connects these two sarcophagi and the two that follow in 
his group IT. His article, as he states, is neither a stylistic 
nor iconographic study of the sarcophagi but solely an 


1928, p.57). His iconographical statistics (p. 43) cannot 
be checked individually as he gives no references; his 
examples are fewer, however, in nearly every case than 
those recorded by the Princeton Iconographical Index of 
Christian Art. It is difficult to see the value of an article 
inadequate on so many scores. 

G. Wilpert in I sarcofagi cristiani antichi, Rome (1929), 
pp. 161, 180, has also connected these two sarcophagi but 
predicates that the Gallic example must necessarily have 
copied the Roman. This is merely an application of the 
author’s often enunciated thesis that Rome was the 
originating center of Early Christian art. For a general 
comment on this most valuable and monumental book see 
my review in the Art Bulletin (XIII, 1931, pp. 532 ff.). 
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1—Arles, Museum: Front of Sarcophagus (9) 


Fic. 3—Arles, Museum: Detail of Fic. 4—Arles, Museum: Fragment of 
Sarcophagus Front (9) Sarcophagus Front (7) 





Fic. 5—Nimes, Chapel of St.Baudille: Front of Sarcophagus (3) 





Fic. 8—Rome, S. Valentino: Front of Sarcophagus 
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limited to four, although the other accompaniments, the rivers flowing from the mount, 
the palm trees, and lambs are retained. The Pilate scene, which usually occupies two 
niches, is, on both these sarcophagi and on these only, compressed into one intercolumnia- 
tion. Variations occur in the central scene in the substitution of the deceased on the 
Roman example (10) for lambs at the foot of the mount, and of the arch above Christ’s 
head for the section of a concave entablature. Both these features, however, are variants 
of the scene on the city-gate group. The spandrels show a bird pecking at a basket 
alternating with a wreath with lemnisci, instead of the tritons and cockleshells with 
dolphins of the Arles marble (9). Aside from these points the resemblance holds even to 
slight details and a study of the French sarcophagus elucidates the unfinished features of 
the Roman one. The conch is uncut in the latter but the hinge is indicated. The capitals 
are blocked out but contain in the rough all the elements of the elaborate composite capital 
of the other tomb. The plain columns are also undoubtedly due to the fact that it was 
never finished. Palm trees may also have been intended between the apostles of the 
second niche and behind Christ, for the stone projects as if to suggest them, while Peter’s 
scabellum in the Washing of the Feet and the archivolts should also probably have been 
carved. The postures and drapery of the figures are extremely close. Compare the seated 
Peter, the two apostles approaching from the left, the attitude of the central Christ, and 
Peter and his companion in the niche to the right. The fall of the drapery is identical, in 
its rhythms and repetition, except where the sculptor of the Roman example has discovered 
a further rhythmical possibility in the continuance of the line of the scroll into the line 
formed by the edge of Peter’s pallium as it falls toward his ankle. He has likewise avoided 
the awkward shift in scale in the Pilate scene which makes Christ smaller than his accusers 
by placing the tripod with its bowl on the scabellum of Pilate and by suppressing the second 
attendant so that there is space for Christ to resume normal proportions. 

The similarities and variations are just such as might be expected if one were a free copy 
of the other or if both were derived from the same original. They are sufficient in any case 
to predicate the same atelier for the two. 

It is obvious that the Arles sarcophagus shows the original style when one looks at the 
heads. Clearly Asiatic in their bulbous, triangular shape, the placing of the features, the 
large, full-face eye, and the technique of rendering the hair, it is found to be very similar 
to the style I have isolated on the city-gate group. Especially the types used for Peter 
and Paul and the bearded, long-haired Christ of the central scene should be compared with 
those on “Rome I” (100: Fig, 47). When we turn, however, to the Vatican example the 
faces while appearing finished are strangely different. The shape only has retained the 
Asiatic character and none of the drilled detail is present. It is as if some artist called upon 
to finish the sarcophagus and ignorant of the technique had given features and indicated 
hair as slightly as possible; on the garments the superficial guide lines remain. 

Thus the sarcophagus was sent out with no attempt made to finish the background or 
carve the conches. Now if the model had been present there would presumably have been 
no difficulty in copying the style and finishing the detail; or if workmen had seen the 
original when traveling and had brought back a sketch, they would also presumably have 
made it in their own style with the head shapes and technique to which they were accus- 
tomed. In neither case would there have been any reason for leaving it unfinished. The 
only explanation possible, it seems to me, is that the marble was exported from a center 
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where the technique, iconography, and ornament were well known but lest the delicate 
detail be broken during the journey, it was left unfinished, to be completed at the other 
end. Such an exporting center was Arles and Southern France. Arrived at Rome, 
however, it found no one sufficiently cognisant of the style to finish it or sufficiently fas- 
tidious as a purchaser to insist upon its completion. It was used as it arrived, a few slight 
touches being added to make it appear not quite so much in the rough, in spite of the fact 
that the background in the terminal niches is scarcely cut out at all. 

This is no isolated phenomenon. There are two other pairs of sarcophagi that show 
the same characteristics with the same sequence of scenes. The sarcophagus front in the 
Lateran (22: Fig. 6) also is obviously unfinished. The background is rough and has not 
been cut out. The columns are plain, the capitals merely blocked in, the entablature is 
recessed in orders but bears no ornament. The figure style shows the same superficial 
cutting of Asiatic shapes and poses as well as the fine guide lines on the drapery that we 
saw on the last Roman example. The hair and features of the face are indicated in the same 
slight manner, which gives a strange mixture of style with the Asiatic shapes. 

The companion piece to our Lateran sarcophagus is also found in Gaul. The five-arch 
tomb in the Chapel of St. Baudille at Nimes (3: Fig. 5) presents in four of its niches 
exactly the same scenes. Christ washing the feet of Peter is in the first niche; the next is 
occupied by Peter led to execution; while the theme of Christ before Pilate is in the 
corresponding niches on the right. The central scene alone is different; on the Nimes 
sarcophagus we find the Symbolic Resurrection; the Lateran example continues with 
Christ on the mount giving the law. It has been condensed to one niche, however, instead 
of three, with the result that Peter and Paul have become dwarfed, to an extent even 
greater than Christ of the Pilate scene on the sarcophagus at Arles (9). The Symbolic 
Resurrection of the Nimes marble is, however, a natural substitution as it is a common 
theme on columnar sarcophagi, especially in Gaul. As before, the postures of the actors 
in the comparable scenes are extremely close; compare especially Peter led to execution 
and his companions, Christ standing ready to wash Peter’s feet, and the Christ of the 
Pilate scene. Pilate himself is closer in costume and posture to the form on the Arles 
sarcophagus, and it is there likewise that one finds the bowl and ewer which in its unfinished 
state on the Lateran example is an unexplained disc. The spear of the soldier behind 
Christ on the latter is strangely turned upside down and is much emphasized. 


The striking conformity of these four sarcophagi is evident from the above discussion. 
It assumes even further importance when one realizes that it is only on these examples of 
our whole columnar or frieze series that we find the scene of Christ washing the feet of 
Peter.** The origin of this iconography is undoubtedly Asiatic, as I hope to show in a 
forthcoming article. It is here an added indication of the peculiar unity of this group. 


25. This has been called a Via Crucis, with Simon of there can be no doubt that this is Peter. Wilpert (op. cit.; 
Cyrene carrying the cross; as the head of the central pp. 168-169) accepts this interpretation; see note 28. 
figure is gone it might be impossible to identify the scene 26. Wilpert (ibid., p. 161) cites two other “lost” 
were it not for the existence of the Lateran replica (22). examples (pls. 16, 1, and 20, 5), both columnar sarcophagi, 
Here in precisely the same posture, and with the same but evidence is lacking that either of these ever presented 
companions is a bearded figure. Since Christ is never the scene. 


represented bearded in a historical scene on the sarcophagi, 
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The third pair of sarcophagi is likewise closely allied. A tomb in S. Valentino (Fig. 8) 
on which the scenes are scarcely more than blocked out repeats the sequence of the 
sarcophagus at Nimes (3) with the exception that it substitutes the Execution of Paul for 
the scene of Christ washing the feet of Peter. Just this variation, however, occurs on 
another work of the same atelier, a sarcophagus at Saint-Maximin (4: Fig. 7), and 
comparison of the Gallic and Roman examples again shows close affinity. The tomb at 
Saint-Maximin was carefully completed although it is now badly mutilated as it has 
suffered much from relic seekers, who, thinking it contained the body of Mary Magdalene, 
carried away the entire labarum, the arches, and spandrels. Traces of a conch shell sur- 
mounting the monogram, however, remain on the background, and the lower sections of 
the capitals, the spirally fluted columns, and their bases, all the details, in fact, that remain, 
seem identical with either the sarcophagus at Arles or that at Nimes (9 and 3). The figure 
style also, as far as one can judge from the ruined state of the sarcophagi, finds a close 
parallel on the example at Nimes. The Roman sarcophagus although more nearly intact 
is equally difficult to deal with as the figures have not been cut out from the rough stone. 
No architectural background seems to have been intended except at the extreme ends. 
Behind Pilate is a building, probably the tower found in the scene on 9g, 26, 69, and 111, the 
pilaster of which seems to have formed the architectural terminus; the left end has been 
broken. A narrow molding runs along the top, against which the heads of the figures 
impinge. This differentiates it from the frieze sarcophagi and allies it with Greek sarcophagi 
of the classical period and such Christian ones as 103 and 104 (derivatives of the city-gate 
type), the fragment at the Villa Torlonia (95), and a sarcophagus of Asiatic style in the 
crypt of S. Pietro in Vincoli.” The style here betrays an Asiatic derivation in the bulbous 
heads and squat proportions. It follows the sarcophagus at Saint-Maximin in the omission 
of the scabellum of Pilate, his position with his head resting on his right hand, and in the 
rare scene of Peter led to execution. The latter occurs only on the four examples from this 
atelier (3, Nimes; 22, Lateran; 4, Saint-Maximin; and S. Valentino) in the whole series of 
frieze and columnar sarcophagi.”* Again, of these two closely related marbles the finished 
one is in Gaul, its uncompleted twin in Rome. 

Two fragments also must be considered the product of this workshop—8 (Plagnes), 
and 7 (Arles, Fig. 4). Of the first, only the two right-hand niches survive but these are filled 
with the scene of Christ before Pilate, a theme we find repeated on seven of the eight 
examples. The spandrels contain dolphins and a cockleshell and a trumpeting triton as 
on 9 (Arles), on which sarcophagus likewise the foliate archivolts and vine covered column 
find their duplicates. 7 (Arles) retains only one niche complete, showing Christ giving the 


Greek sarcophagi on which this feature occurs 
are found at Athens (C. R. Morey, Sardis, V, 1, The 
Sarcophagus of Claudia Antonia Sabina and the Asiatic 
Sarcophagi, ills. 72-74), Petrograd, Woburn Abbey from 
Ephesus, Petrograd, Florence and Spalato respectively 
(C. Robert, Die antiken Sarkophag-reliefs, vol. II, pl. vi, 
20; pl. xxii, 47; vol. III, 2, pl. xlviii, 154; vol. ITI, 3, pl. 
cxxxix, 434; vol. III, 2, pl. Ixxiii, 220). For the sar- 
cophagus in S. Pietro in Vincoli see Garrucci, op. cit., pl. 
313/3. aod 

28. See note 25. Wilpert, op. cit., pp. 168-169, lists 
two moire examples, a fragment in S. Sebastiano, 175, 


which he restores by comparison with the sarcophagus at 
Nimes but which actually retains only the torso of a figure 
in a pallium, and 20 (Lateran). The latter has been 
broken and much restored and Wilpert is here following 
Menestrier’s drawing (fig. 99) which shows a figure carry- 
ing a cross behind Peter in the second niche. This drawing 
however, was made after the sarcophagus had been 
restored, not when it was in pieces as originally found 
(see page 133), and is consequently no evidence. From the 
position of Peter it seems more likely to be the scene of the 
Last Arrest. 
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keys to Peter. The figure of an apostle facing toward the center in the next section may 
have formed part of the Mission of the Apostles (compare 9, Arles). Archivolts, spandrels, 
and capitals are again the same and the ornamented podium (a characteristic which is in 
itself Eastern)” recalls 9 (Arles). The one feature not shared by the rest of the group is 
furnished by the columns, which for some reason have been left plain. 


The final proof of this workshop rests upon the close resemblance of the figure style in 
all finished examples. Throughout the group the proportions of large head to rather 
squat body are the same. The type of Christ of the historical scenes is long-haired, with 
hair curling down the nape of the neck. The heads are as a rule round, a tight cap-like 
coiffure appears on the apostle behind Peter in the fourth niche of 9 (Arles) and on the 
apostle in the similar position on 7 (Arles), which should in turn be compared with the 
servant behind Pilate on 3 (Nimes) and with the background heads of 4 (Saint-Maximin). 
The bearded head in the center of the first niche of the Nimes sarcophagus is obviously 
of the same formula as the seated Peter of 9 (Arles).*! This together with the distinctive 
iconography, in which the scenes of Christ washing the feet of Peter and Peter led to 
execution are unique and Christ before Pilate peculiarly prominent, clearly marks off the 
atelier. Finally, there is a predilection for spandrel designs of tritons and dolphins with 
cockleshells. This atelier was clearly located in Gaul and that it exported to Rome is 
proved by the presence of the three unfinished sarcophagi (10, Rome; 22, Lateran; and 
S. Valentino) in the latter city. 

Another flourishing Gallic botiega that also exported its products to Rome was the one 
that produced the “star-and-wreath” type of sarcophagus. This workshop, like the 
city-gate atelier, devotes the whole front to a single composition. In some instances the 
scene is Christ seated in the midst of his apostles, teaching;*? in others it is the symbolic 
theme of the apostles pointing with reverence to a central labarum, the sign of Christ’s 
Resurrection. In the latter, stars appear above, between the figures, in place of archi- 
tecture, while wreaths are held over their heads—whence the type has taken the name of 
star-and-wreath. The idea is evidently to represent heaven, for a broken, undulating line 
defines the starry firmament above somewhat as in the Gethsemane scene in the Codex 
Rossanensis.* The stars in both instances, it should also be noted, are six-pointed, a 
popular ornamental form in Syria.” 





Six examples of this composition are known to me,™* one in Arles (90), two in Italy, of 
which one is a fragment now in the Lateran and the other is in the crypt of Palermo 
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29. Lawrence, op. cil., p. 30. 

30. 41 (Nimes) may belong to this atelier (compare the 
head of the apostle behind Paul in both cases). Against 
this conclusion, however, would militate the architectural 
form of the seven-arch-and-gable type, the longer and 
narrower proportions of the figures, and the variation in the 
type of Christ. 29 (Nimes, lost), as E. LeBlant (Les 
sarcophages chrétiens de la Gaule, p. 113) pointed out, was 
identical in four niches to the composition of 4 (Saint- 
Maximin). As the sarcophagus has disappeared and is 
known only from an extremely slight drawing of Rulman’s 
it is impossible to determine if it belonged to this atelier. 

31. The heads of 8 (Plagnes) have lost al! surface detail, 
but the general shape and proportion are continued. 


32. The seated apostles in this scene may refer to 
Matthew xix, 28: “ ... when the Son of Man shall sit 
in the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” 

33- For a discussion of this manner of representing 
heaven see Griineisen (Sie. Marie-Antique, pp. 231 ff., 
fig. 197, Codex Rossanensis), who shows it also on a Greek 
lekythos (fig. 196). 

34. H. C. Butler, Architecture and Other Arts, New 
York (1903), pp. 32-33. 

34a. A seventh example, recently discovered, is men- 
tioned in note 19a. 









Fic. 11—Paris, Louvre: Front of Sarcophagus (24) 


Fic. 12—Palermo, Cathedral: Front of Sarcophagus (92) 











Fic. 13—London, British Museum: Fragment of 
Sarcophagus (Rome A) 








Fic. 14—New York, Metropolitan 
Museum: Fragment of Sarcophagus 





Fic. 15—Constantinople, Fic. 16—Rome, Lateran: Fragment of 


Ottoman Museum: Detail of 
Sarcophagus (Sardis B) 


Sarcophagus Front (91) 
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Cathedral, three others seemingly a bit later in date, two in Provence (Saint-Rémy, 93, 
lost, and Manosque, 94) and one in Rome (Coll. Torlonia, 95).*° The other scene, Christ 
teaching, is represented by three sarcophagi in Gaul (at Arles, Paris, Louvre from Rignieux- 
le-Franc near Saint-Maximin, and at Nimes, 23-25). A continuous level entablature 
supported at intervals by twisted columns forms the architectural background but as these 
columns disappear behind the figures the effect of a rhythmic pattern is unbroken. Both 
compositions are strikingly Eastern in this and in the diminution of emphasis on a central 
figure as in the nave mosaics of S. Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna. In the star-and-wreath 
type the apostles move slowly and simultaneously as in the Codex Rossanensis (Fig. 26), 
here toward the center after the manner of a Greek chorus, while in the level entablature 
group, the effect is equally rhythmical, every advantage being taken of repetition and 
recurring line both in the figures and in the dolphin-armed thrones. The whole in both 
cases presents a studied repetition of accent totally alien to the undecorative variety of the 
Western friezes. The figures also belong in every detail in the Greco-Asiatic rather than in 
the Latin category. Typical profile heads in low relief appear in the background throughout 
the level-entablature group and the long-haired, bearded Christ is the type found on the 
city-gate sarcophagi and in the Asiatic manuscripts. The style is not that, however, of 
the city-gate atelier, for although the heads have somewhat the same general shape they 
are less triangular. As in the work of the latter, the hair forms a hard drilled border 
around the forehead and in many cases the top of the cranium is flaked with parallel lines. 
The difference is chiefly noteworthy in the severely classical form of the features, the 
puckering of the forehead to give expression, the more deeply set eyes and the greater 
freedom with which the hair and especially the beards are rendered. The style is best 
exemplified by the two sarcophagi at Arles (go and 23: Figs. 9, 10). 

Certain types are found to be recurrent in the repertoire of this atelier. With a few 
variations we find the same series of apostles. On the left side the heads of Nos. 2, 3, 5, 
and 6 are almost identical on the two sarcophagi at Arles, while on the right we find 
exactly the same sequence except that No. 9 on the level-entablature sarcophagus has 
changed places with No. 11 on the star-and-wreath example. In every detail these apostles 
are almost duplicates except for a few passages where the hair is more curly on go. An 
examination of the drapery further bears out this resemblance, for the two sarcophagi 
show precisely the same treatment of folds at the bottom of the garments, the same 
handling of the pallium over the shoulders and the same peculiar, slipshod effect on the 
upper part of the bodies. A fragment in the Lateran of the star-and-wreath type (91: 
Fig. 16) is closely related to these two sarcophagi, the four apostles repeating from left to 
right the second, third, sixth, and fourth figures of 90. The round drill has been used less 
by the sculptor, and the folds of the drapery are less emphasized. The stars likewise are 
here placed symmetrically, one between each pair of heads, and Marucchi believes the apostles 
themselves held wreaths, a point on which we cannot compare the two sarcophagi as 
unfortunately all the right hands are broken on the Arles example, with the exception of 
the two which overlap the central wreath of the labarum. The same style appears in a 
slightly later version using squatter proportions on the star-and-wreath sarcophagus at 


35. The hands and wreaths are omitted in the Saint-Rémy. The Torlonia fragment has the wreaths 
Manosque example and misunderstood in the drawing of but omits the stars. 
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Palermo (92: Fig. 12) and on the level-entablature example from Rignieux-le-Franc now 
in the Louvre (24: Fig. 11). On these the third and sixth apostles are seen to be much 
alike as well as the ninth at Palermo and tenth at Paris. And again the technique of the 
drapery supports the evidence of the heads. These resemblances in two instances between 
a sarcophagus of the star-and-wreath type and one of the level-entablature group can leave 
no doubt that the two forms were produced contemporaneously by the same atelier. 

We have noted how Eastern in general is the composition, but we can go even further 
and discover the sources from which our series of apostles was drawn. Comparison of the 
bearded heads with the Asiatic sarcophagi of Sidamara technique shows a striking resem- 
blance. The seated poet on a fragment in the British Museum (Rome A:** Fig. 13) need 
only be placed beside the middle apostle of the Lateran member of the star-and-wreath 
type (91: Fig. 16) to reveal that we have in the latter a lineal descendant of the 
Asiatic types of the second and third centuries. The same type on a fragment in New 
York (Fig. 14) compares closely with the ninth apostle on the sarcophagus at Palermo, 
while it will be noted that a parallel to this figure can also be found on the right lateral 
face of the tomb of Claudia Antonia Sabina (Sardis B: Fig. 15). The fourth century 
version has enlarged the eyes but the general shape of the nose and mouth are much the 
same and the use of the drill on the hair is almost identical. 

It would seem, consequently, that we have in this group the direct production of an 
Asiatic workshop, for the close adherence to a well-defined composition and the stylistic 
peculiarities shared by all the members of the group force the conclusion that they are the 
work of one atelier differing in the individual members no more than the individual sculptors 
must have differed in skill and technique.*’ 

Three other sarcophagi in Arles I believe were the product of this bottega. The first 
(134: Fig. 17) is in two fragments, but while of the “mixed type” showing lintels, 
arches, and city-gates it is closely reminiscent of its Asiatic predecessors. As in 23 
(Arles) a tiled roof crowns the top of the architecture, the columns vanish behind the 
figures, the undulating ribbon ornament in a very circular form and the bead and reel 
decorate the moldings, and a long-haired, bearded Christ occupies the central place of 
honor. His head is relieved against a section of concave entablature as on 24 (Paris) 
but the style is closer to the Lateran fragment (91). Here, comparing the Christ with the 
second apostle from the left one finds an identity so complete as to need no further 
comment. The apostles are in two rows, whether seated or standing it is impossible 
to judge, but in any case they seem to have been turning rhythmically toward 
the center. The bearded apostle on the second fragment is an excellent specimen of the 
figure style of the atelier. He is of the same formula as the eleventh apostle on go (Arles), 
with whom he should be compared. The background heads likewise show close affinity 
with the beardless apostles of the latter sarcophagus (cf. the ninth apostle on 90) and the 
drapery is handled with the same slouching effect and short V-shaped folds over the breast. 

The other two sarcophagi show a marked rhythm and progression toward the center 
but both unfortunately have been reworked at a later date. The seven-arch sarcophagus 


36. The names are those of Morey, op. cit., where 25 (Nimes), 94 (Manosque), and 95 (Rome) is accounted 
reproductions likewise will be found. for, I believe, by their considerably later date (see pp. 168, 
37. The difference in style to be noted in the cases of 173). 

















Fic. 17—Arles, Museum: Fragments of Sarcophagus Front (134) 





Fic. 20—Arles, Museum: Front of Sarcophagus (81) from side 
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Fic. 25—Aix, Museum: Front of Sarcophagus (122) 


Fic. 23—Arles, Museum: Front of Sarcophagus (119) 
Fic. 24—Rome, Lateran: Front of Sarcophagus (115) 
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(s2: Fig. 18) has a single scene, Christ standing in the center with apostles acclaiming him 
and prophets as well, since we can identify Abraham by the altar and ram, and Daniel by 
his serpent and altar, these accessories being here unique in Early Christian art as mere 
attributes of identification. The same is true, I believe, of the loaves and fishes. The 
attribution of this sarcophagus to the star-and-wreath atelier rests, however, on the close 
resemblance of the figure style. Compare the apostle of the second aedicula with the Christ 
of the level -entablature sarcophagus at Arles (23). The sixth figure is the same as the second 
and tenth apostles of the latter example, and is merely the close-cropped, bearded type 
dear to Asiatic tradition which I have already noted on the city-gate type. It is there also 
that we find the coiffure of Abraham with tight snail curls all over the head and beard, a 
more plastic version of which appears on the tenth apostle of the star-and-wreath sar- 
cophagus at Arles (90). A beardless, close-cropped type is exemplified by Daniel which is 
clearly the original formula used for youthful heads. The apostles in the third and fifth 
aediculae, however, are distinctly not in keeping with the style of the other heads, for it 
will be noted that whereas all the others upon this sarcophagus show a large, bulbous 
cranium, these two are flat, but the significant feature is that they lack not the back of 
the head so much as the front. An examination shows that both of the faces have been 
cut back, they are considerably thinner than the others and both the disciples flanking 
Christ, I believe, had the usual beards. Both these figures, in fact, so much resemble the 
group in a miniature of the Sinopensis®* that we may conjecturally restore them as bearded 
in accordance therewith. The beard of the central Christ likewise has been cut away, 
leaving a long, awkward mass of stone for the neck and making the mouth seem high 
placed. The hair and upper section of the cranium were probably only slightly reworked 
and his original appearance was without a doubt very close to that of the Christ of 23 
(Arles). The very peculiar appearance of the two apostles beside Christ must thus be 
completely discounted. We can trust neither the hair technique nor the features of 
either head. 

As with other members of the atelier, the figures reflect the types of the earlier Asiatic 
sarcophagi. Christ and the apostle of the sixth niche are clearly taken from philosophers 
of Morey’s type 2. Daniel holds a drapery fold in his left hand in Asiatic fashion, but his 
right hand, and that of Abraham are held close to the body by the “sling” of the pallium 
in an awkward way that shows it to be a late misunderstanding of classic costume. The 
architectural background, furthermore, is strongly Asiatic. As such must be cited the 
numerous flutings of the conches, especially at the right end, and the detailed background 
in the niches, which are here concave like the entablature derived from the Asiatic practice 
which was so often placed behind the head of Christ. The masonry likewise suggests the 
composition of the city-gate type, while the deep shadows cast by the niches are reminiscent 
of such Asiatic works as the sarcophagi at Bari and New York (Fig. 14). The pilasters may 
have been introduced because of the suggestion of a wall in the niches, which would 
necessitate an engaged architectural member rather than a free standing column.*® 

The other sarcophagus is an example of the tree type (81: Fig. 19), i. e., trees replace 
the columns, their branches arching overhead to form a continuous arcade. The center is 


38. A. Mufioz, Codex Purpureus Rossanensis, tav. A, 39. Pilasters occur thus on 97 (Paris) and throughout 
iii. the city-gate type. 
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occupied by the figure of an orant, toward whom Christ turns in six miracle scenes. His 
figure, however, is monotonously repeated in the same posture in the three niches of each 
side and it has been felt necessary to turn the attendant figure toward Him in each case. 
A staff is placed in Christ’s hand wherever the object is too low to be reached and thus 
the rhythm is further carried out. This movement is more obvious and less varied than 
on the other works of the atelier and the figure style as well shows a less competent 
workman. The arrangement of drapery is not dissimilar but the sculptor here has cut a 
series of short, deep folds over the arms which tend to destroy the semblance of 
form beneath. The bald heads in the background of the tree sarcophagus have the same 
curiously modern appearance as the recut heads of 52. The Christ is without parallel in 
Early Christian times in the strange flat-headed effect combined with a very broad face. 
This is due to the fact that the cranium has been shaved down, about a centimeter, rough 
chisel marks remaining on the struts which run from the trees to His head in three of the 
niches. Large blocks of stone abut the present heads extending from the background 
(Fig. 20) and in one of these, the Christ of the seventh niche, drill holes of the first carving 
remain. Christ’s hair, likewise, has been shortened at the back but part of the stone has 
_ been left, giving the curious appearance of the pallium running up His neck. This is 
especially evident in the first three niches. Some of the apostles’ heads have been cut 
down more than others. Those of the third and fourth aediculae have completely lost their 
original appearance. In the fifth niche, the breadth of the head has been made very narrow 
but the cutting away seems to have been done largely from the back, not the face. The 
next apostle has been cut down from the top, and in the seventh niche only a slight bit 
has been removed from the back. These last two heads of the background retain a good 
deal of their original appearance. On the basis of these, together with the figures and the 
rhythmical composition, rests the attribution of this sarcophagus to the star-and-wreath 
atelier, although in its present condition, in view of the extensive recutting, any 
classification whatsoever must remain tentative. 

The Eastern characteristics of this atelier are obvious: the direct survivals of Asiatic 
types, the forms of face and figure, and the rhythmic pattern which shows the artist’s 
primary aim to have been decoration rather than narration. The question now arises, 
could the sarcophagi have been made in the East and exported? What evidence have we 
that they are Western at all? The eight members of this group which have survived in 
the form of a complete trough provide an answer to the latter question, I believe, for they 
show that the ends were quite dissimilar to the fronts. At times left plain, at others they 
were judged sufficiently decorated with a flat tile pattern or a griffin. In the two cases 
where scenes are represented on the ends, at Manosque (94) and at Arles (go), we find the 
architectural framework has vanished and common Western subjects appear, on the 
former the Fall of Adam and Eve, and the Three Hebrews in the Fiery Furnace; on the 
latter, the Baptism and Peter smiting the rock. Furthermore, the general shape is long and 
narrow in conformity with Western tradition and the fourth side, to our best knowledge, 
was never decorated. Thus, whatever their Eastern prototypes, the conclusion is 
inevitable that our examples were manufactured for the Western market. The fact that 
nine of the twelve surviving examples of this atelier appear in Gaul points to that region as 
the center, and as six are in Arles or the immediate vicinity, two close by to the east (24, 
Rignieux and 94, Manosque) and one to the west (25, Nimes), it looks as if the workshop 
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were actually located in that city. But although situated in Gaul this atelier either 
employed Asiatic workmen or sculptors trained in the Asiatic style. 

A third Gallic atelier with Asiatic proclivities produced the “Red Sea” sarcophagi and 
the small group I have called the “Bethesda” type. I have already discussed both these 
groups in connection with the city-gate sarcophagi, with which they have affinities in the 
partial use of city gates as a background. But although the figure style is comparable it is 
not close enough, I believe, to indicate the city-gate bottega. The “Red Sea” sarcophagi, 
as the name implies, depict the scene of Moses leading the Israelites of the Exodus while 
the hosts of Pharaoh are destroyed in the Red Sea. The singular uniformity of the 
composition of this group has long been recognized; it was studied by Becker,“ who 
listed fifteen examples (counting fragments) on which the theme occupied the whole front. 
They are widely scattered but the majority of the members are in Gaul, eleven as against 
three in Rome with one at Spalato. The “Bethesda” type, which I believe was turned 
out by the same atelier, likewise presents a clearly defined composition, in which the 
identifying feature is the central scene of the healing of the Paralytic at the Pool of 
Bethesda, arranged in two registers. Complete sarcophagus fronts of this type appear at 
Tarragona and Rome and fragments are known in Vienne, Die, and Arles. The prototype 
of the peculiar sequence of scenes of these sarcophagi, furthermore, is found in Gaul, a 
five-arch sarcophagus at Clermont-Ferrand (15: Fig. 21—Christ healing two blind men 
and healing the woman with the issue, the scene in double register of the Paralytic at 
Bethesda and finally the triumphal entry into Jerusalem). Thus, again, the geographical 
distribution leads us to Gaul as fourteen examples altogether are there, with four in Italy, 
and one each in Dalmatia and Spain. 

The figure style is strikingly Asiatic and should be compared with the city-gate 
sarcophagus at Ancona (98) and the fragment from Sta. Pudenziana in the Lateran (59). 
The two Red Sea sarcophagi at Arles (119, 120: Fig. 23) and the Bethesda sarcophagi of 
Tarragona and the Lateran (114, 115: Fig. 24), the earliest and best examples of the style 
of this atelier, show the peculiar triangular-shaped head, the cap-like hair punched with a 
fringe of drill holes around the face, the large high-placed eyes and ears, the former with 
the drilled pupil that characterizes the Asiatic treatment. The sidewise movement is also 
typical but greater skill than usual is shown particularly in the Red Sea examples in the 
action of the figures on horseback and the various but naturalistic attitudes with which they 
fall over each other in the maelstrom in the center. The artist has even attempted in 119 
to represent the heads of the drowned in the water, but this occurs on no other example. 
Personifications of place appear beneath the horses’ feet and these with the children and 
the greater power of action (Pharaoh’s flying mantle) may have come with the Septuagint 
iconography from Alexandria. On the other hand, Miriam with her tambourine heads the 
Chosen People, as in the version in Paris Ms. gr. 510, in this contrasting with the Alexan- 
drian iconography of the Paris Psalter.“ Finally, the group at the right is clearly Asiatic, the 








40. Protest gegen den Kaiserkult u. Verherrlichung des 
Sieges am Pons Milvius, in Konstantin der Grosse und seine 
Zeit; Rém. Quart. Suppl., 19. See Lawrence, op. cit., 
Pp. 20-23. 

41. Itis only natural that Old Testament iconography 
should have been taken with the texts of the Septuagint 


from Alexandria, the source thereof. The Vienna Genesis 
is a case in point and is a parallel phenomenon to the Red 
Sea sarcophagi, as its iconography is Alexandrian, its style 
Asiatic. It should be noted, however, that these show the 
Asiatic preference for Miriam at the head of the column, 
in which respect they compare with the version in Paris, 
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man in the chlamys, next to Moses, should be compared with the deceased of the left end 
of the sarcophagus at Ancona (98) as he has the same veiled hand and all the figures have 
the same halting, sideways movement. The type as it declines becomes more and more 
coloristic and Oriental. On 120 (St.-Trophime) the horses’ manes are punched with drill 
holes like the beards, and at Spalato (121) and Aix (122: Fig. 25) the plunging horses are 
slower in movement. The Dalmatian sarcophagus resembles 97 (Paris) and 98 (Ancona) in 
the use of panels of strigils and three niches for the back, but the mere fact that it is carved 
on four sides is significant and would point to an Eastern origin.” In these and in the later 
members (123-126) the figure style becomes coarsened, the heads are more bulbous and 
triangular, the features are barbarized, and the drapery is carelessly grooved; in some cases 
(124 Lateran: Fig. 27) with so summary a treatment that one occasionally gets the effect 
of a nude figure. On 122 (Aix) we see, furthermore, typical Asiatic background heads with 
their outline incised on the marble as on the end of the city-gate sarcophagus at Milan (96) 
and throughout the tendency is to multiply the actors and the architectural details, 
adding an illogical medley of arches and city gates to the customary flaming pillar 
(123-125) behind the Israelites at the right. 

The same assortment of city gates and arches forms the background of the “Bethesda’”’ 
sarcophagi, with the addition of a tree behind Christ in the Entry.“ Here we see likewise 
much the same proportions, the same triangular heads, with the use of the round drill 
restricted to the border of curls around the face; compare especially 119 and 115 (Figs. 23, 
24); 120, 121, 114. The sculptors of both types seem to shun beards, using them only 
when absolutely necessary for Peter or Pharaoh, thus presenting a sharp contrast to the 
prevalence of shaggy beards and long, curly hair in the work of the star-and-wreath atelier. 


In consequence of these resemblances I believe the bottega which produced the Red Sea 
sarcophagi also carved the Bethesda type.* 

Thus, three ateliers at least were thriving in Gaul in the fourth century probably at 
Arles or its neighborhood. That they did a large export trade is conclusively proved, I 
feel, by the survival of so many examples scattered so far afield as Dalmatia, Sicily, and 





Ms. gr., 510 (H. Omont, Miniatures des plus anciens 
manuscrits grecs, Bibl. Nat., pl. XLII) and contrast with 
the Alexandrian iconography of the Paris Psalter (Jbid., 
pl. IX). See also the discussion of this scene by C. R. 
Morey, Notes on East Christian Miniatures in Art Bulletin, 
XI, 1929, pp. 38-41. 

42. The labarum appears on the ends of the Red Sea 
sarcophagus at Spalato (121), a further evidence of 
affinity with the two preceding ateliers. The customary 
soldiers, however, are replaced by men with scrolls (Jahrb. 
d. K. K. Osterr. Cenir. Com., V, 1861, p. 254). 

43. This incised line, it is noteworthy, is characteristic 
of a number of the more Asiatic sarcophagi of Gaul. It 
is a feature of the reliefs of the Roman arch at Orange 
(E. Espérandieu, Recueil général de bas-reliefs, statues et 
bustes de la Gaule romaine, Paris (1907), I, p. 188, no. 260), 
the mausoleum at Saint-Rémy (Jbid., I, p. 92, no. 114), 
and of various fragments at Narbonne taken from the 
ramparts (Ibid., I, pp. 408 ff., nos. 652, 653, 656, 657, 
663, 670, etc.). Reinach (op. cit., p. 34) suggests that 
this technique comes from the sunken reliefs of Egyptian 
art. It certainly fulfills the same artistic purpose, viz., 


accentuating the form in heavy sunlight by the deeper 
shadow cast around it. Reliefs in Rome which show this 
incised line are those representing the captured provinces 
from the “basilica of Neptune,” now in the Conservatori 
(British School at Rome, Catalogue of the Palazzo dei 
Conservatori, Oxford (1926), pls. 2, 3), cited by Hiibner 
(Jb. arch. Inst. ITI, 1888, p. 11). To these Riegl adds (Die 
spitrémische Kunstindustrie, Vienna, 1901, I, pp. 82- 83, 
figs. 18, 19) the reliefs of the column base of Galerius and 
Constantius Chlorus (303-304) in the Roman Forum. 

44. In the Lateran sarcophagus (115) the group of 
Christ of the Entry, the marble behind it, and the city 
gates at both ends are modern restorations. 

45. A fragment at Arles (139: Fig. 22) which shows 
the scene of Peter raising Tabitha is so close in style to 119 
that it may represent work of this atelier. Compare the 
drapery of Peter with that of Moses, and the drapery of 
Tabitha with that of Miriam. The ornament on the 
entablature, furthermore, almost reproduces that of 115, 
while Tabitha’s bed with the widows seated below it 
directly suggests the double register composition of that 
sarcophagus. 





Fic. 28—Rome, Lateran: Front of Sarcophagus (32) 


Fic. 29—Rome, Lateran: Fragment of Sarcophagus Front (44) 
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Ottoman Museum: Detail of 
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Fic. 32—Algiers, Museum: Front of Sarcophagus (43) 
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Fic. 34—Rome, Lateran: Front of Sarcophagus (20) 


Fic. 31—Florence, Baptisiery: Front of the 
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Catalonia, which nevertheless bear close resemblance to sarcophagi in Southern France. 
Rome makes a relatively poor showing when we compare it with Arles, for of the forty-one 
known works of the three ateliers less than a quarter are in the Eternal City. Each bottega 
has a favorite repertoire of scenes and a well defined manner of composition, and each, 
although showing marked Asiatic characteristics, has its own distinctive figure style and 
technique. 

The problem now presents itself, did Gaul exert other influences on Rome? Can other 
imports possibly be discovered and can we determine any further relationship between 
Rome and her important province? 

We have found in dealing with our first atelier that sarcophagi were often exported 
unfinished for fear of breaking. It is reasonable, then, first to examine the other unfinished 
columnar sarcophagi in that city. 

Among these is a sarcophagus front in the Lateran (32: Fig. 28) which belongs to a 
small group with an architectural framework of five niches covered by alternate arches and 
gables. This, which I have called the five-arch-and-gable type, seems to be divided 
equally between Italy and Gaul; two members are in Gaul and two in Rome, of which one 
in each case is lost and known only from a drawing. A third Italian example is at Fermo 
not far from Ancona on the east coast of Italy. It will be seen thus that the examples are 
too few to enable us to discover the center of manufacture. The significant fact remains, 
however, that the Roman member is unfinished, with its capitals and spandrels only 
blocked out, and that the arch is placed in the center as on the Gallic examples in contrast 
to the Italian practice of placing the gable in the center.“ The columns and archivolts are 
plain and the figures are in very low relief projecting but slightly from the background. 
An attempt has been made to smooth off the rough stone and the heads have been finished 
superficially but without the use of the drill. The Peter of the Denial alone retains an 
Asiatic look but the rest are quite characterless. Guide lines for the folds remain on the 
garments, but these have never been carved plastically. On the whole, the style of 
this sarcophagus appears weak and without emphasis, because its unfinished condition is 
less obvious than on other examples. The scenes are of the miracle cycle with iconography 
too universal in both countries to be of assistance in determining provenance. Some 
attempt is made, however, to centralize the composition as Christ with Peter and Paul is 
represented in the central niche. 

Also crowned with arches and gables is our next sarcophagus, a fragment in the Lateran 
(44: Fig. 29) of which five of the original seven niches remain. This is one of a popular 
type which again is found in almost equal numbers in Gaul and Italy. A distinction, 
however, seems possible between the designs with narrow intercolumniations which hold 
a single figure (see 33: Fig. 42) and the broader ones which hold two or more actors of a 
Biblical scene (compare 46). To the latter group, as it will be seen, our fragment belongs; 
of this type only one other member is found in Italy, the much mutilated sarcophagus at 
Civita Castellana (47), while the rest are predominantly in Gaul. The composition with a 
single figure to a niche seems, on the contrary, to belong to Italy. 


46. 28 and 29 both place the arch in the center and 
this becomes the typical composition on the seven-arch- 
and-gable type. The two Italian examples, 30 and 31, 


show a gable in this position and thus conform more 
closely to the Sidamara tradition. 
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The Lateran fragment thus fits in with the Gallic tradition and is furthermore unfinished. 
The spandrels are not even blocked out; a design may have been drawn on them but if so, 
it has perished. The archivolts are plain and the capitals show the composite elements in 
barest outline. The twisted columns, however, are fully cut, though again the bases are 
rough masses of stone. The figures present a curious mixture. Clearly Asiatic in the 
shapes of the heads and the poses, a Latin artist has grooved the drapery with the 
meaningless, short drilled lines of the crudest Latin style. He has also tried his hand on the 
three faces at the extreme left as these in their bulging profiles have a style like certain 
frieze sarcophagi also in the Lateran.*’ The strange twisted posture of the Christ in the 
Miracle of the Bloody Issue, in which one has a three-quarters rear view, is the same 
formula as that of the fourth apostle from the left on the sarcophagi of the star-and-wreath 
type at Arles and Palermo (90, 92), which, as we have seen, are Asiatic in composition and 
formula. The bending elder of the next scene is Asiatic in his awkwardness and reminds 
us of figures in similar positions in the Asiatic manuscripts; he should be compared 
especially with the Peter of the Distribution of the Wine in the Codex Rossanensis 
(Fig. 26). Finally, Susanna repeats in her peculiar form one of the Sidamara types used 
with such persistency on the Asiatic sarcophagi of the second and third centuries. Her 
veiled right hand, her bowed head, the sway of the figure from right to left, and her upraised 
hand holding a fold of the drapery, seem strangely classic in their Christian environment 
and form the most striking proof of the direct descent of this particular style from its pagan 
prototypes and the persistence of the tradition in the local ateliers of Asia Minor. I have 
chosen a figure from the sarcophagus of Selefkeh, now in Constantinople (Fig. 30), of the 
first half of the third century to illustrate this resemblance.** The head behind Susanna 
is also strongly Asiatic both in shape and proportions and should be compared with the 
beardless heads of 59. The contrast between the styles of the original sculptor and the 
“finisher”’ is clear and presents an unanswerable argument, I feel, against the suggestion 
that hasty burial caused the sarcophagus to be used in its unfinished state. 

The iconography is peculiar only in the central scene, to which three niches are devoted 
and which shows the Judgment of Daniel upon the wicked elders. This is a subject of rare 
occurrence and is usually confined to covers.’ In the catacombs, where we have two 
instances™ at least of this scene, Daniel stands and Susanna is the more important person. 
In consequence of these various points it appears that this sarcophagus is not Roman either 
in its technique or its iconography and its unfinished state strongly supports the theory of 
importation. 

Another unfinished sarcophagus of this seven-arch-and-gable type and one which follows 
the Gallic custom of placing a scene in each niche is to-day in the Museum at Algiers in 
Africa (43: Fig. 32), whither it was brought from Dellis in Numidia. The only one of its 


47. O. Marucchi, I monumenti del museo cristiano double frieze sarcophagus (Garrucci, op. cit., pl. 366/2). 











Pio-Lateranense, pls. XXV, 6; XXVII, 3; XXXV, 1; 
XLII, 1, 4. 

48. This is the Asiatic figure type “‘20;” see Morey, 
op. cit., ill. 123. 

49. Narbonne, cover of “tree” sarcophagus (88); 
Lateran, cover (Garrucci, op. cit., pl. 383/5); Arles, 


It is listed also on the left end of a frieze sarcophagus at 
Petrograd (Garrucci, op. cit., pl. 380/2), although not there 
reproduced. 

50. Rome, Cem. Priscilla, Greek Chapel, (Wilpert, 
Le Pitture delle catacombe Romane, pl. 14); Rome, Cem. 
Callixtus, Arco. of Susanna, (Jbid., pl. 86). 
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type in this region, it naturally raises doubt that it could be of local manufacture." More 
attempt has been made to finish this tomb than in our last example. The spandrels are 
cut out with a deep hole in the center of the wreaths but the detail is crude and the dolphins 
resemble streamers. The archivolts are plain with simple moldings and the capitals are 
blocked out roughly as we have seen them before. The twisted columns are finished and 
again an attempt has been made to complete the heads, which are clearly Asiatic in shape 
but lack the finishing drilled detail. The drapery, however, has been left very much in the 
rough. The scenes are from the usual miracle cycle except that at the left we find Daniel 
killing the serpent, a subject that is mostly found on sarcophagi of the columnar type. 
The central niche is also noteworthy in that Christ is seated above a strange bust with two 
small men standing at His feet and gazing upward.” Behind Him are indicated palm 
trees, which if finished would be identical with those of the center of the sarcophagus at 
Arles (9). It would seem, consequently, that the workshops in Gaul exported elsewhere 
as well as to Rome, and, as one might expect, no one was found competent in Latin Africa 
any more than in Rome to complete their handiwork in the original style. 

A more interesting unfinished sarcophagus is the one ‘in the crypt of St. Peter’s used as a 
tomb by Pope Gregory V (136: Fig. 33). It is of the strange late group whose members 
combine several architectural themes in the same composition and which I have called 
the mixed type. It is the least finished of any of our examples as the figures are still largely 
in their original block of stone while the background shows rough chisel marks. Guide lines 
remain on the drapery, which needs the final accentuation of the drill. Attempts, never- 
theless, have been made to finish parts of it. The capitals are smoothed out although not 
cut in detail, the central entablature has received a series of recessed fillets preparatory to 
foliate ornament, and curious bosses, surrounded by Renaissance ornament, appear under 
the gables. Sufficient stone would have been obtained for these if we presuppose background 
heads in the Asiatic tradition a bit larger than those in the foreground, which the second 
artist cut away. The features, at least of the central Christ, seem also to have been added 
during the Renaissance or modern epoch and the head has been cut down slightly from its 
original proportions. The lateral niches have the miracle scenes of our last example; the 
three central aediculae contain the condensation of the Mission of the Apostles with 
Christ on the Mount and Peter bearing the cross and receiving the scroll of the new law, 
as we saw the theme at Arles (9). The two attendant apostles, however, are omitted and 
a lamb appears beside Christ with a cross monogram on its head.™ A palm tree also is 
slightly indicated behind Paul. Thus in its essential elements the scene is the same as on 
the sarcophagus at Arles. 

The presence of these sarcophagi in Rome in their unfinished and unsatisfactory state 
is further evidence, I feel, that they are not at their center of production. Their similarity 


st. The coin of Constantine found within this sar- 
cophagus affords proof that it represents a fourth century 
burial and not a later export from Italy. (Musées de 


types. They may represent the deceased but if so this is 
also unusual as they are clearly both men. It is not without 
precedent, however—see the sarcophagus of the Two 





l Algérie et de la Tunisie, vol. I, Musée d’Alger, pp. 88-89.) 

52. This bust has been interpreted both as Caelus and 
a personification of the Mount (Garrucci, op. cit., V, p. 40; 
Wilpert, Sarcofagi, I, p. 40). The latter explanation seems 
more probable. The two small men are called apostles by 
Wilpert but they are not of the regular Peter and Paul 


Brothers (Ibid., pls. 91; 93, 2). 

53. Compare 18, 21, and 111. 

54. Three more unfinished tombs in Rome may be 
added to the list. One is a child’s sarcophagus (54) in the 
Lateran, on which the capitals are crudely blocked out, 
the pilasters and archivolts undecorated, and the figures 
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in one way or another with monuments in Gaul I hope has been brought out in the 






preceding discussion although we are not, as in the case of our first examples, fortunate 


enough to find in Gaul their exact twins. 


Nor are these the only evidences of Gallic influence in Rome. The famous sarcophagus 
of Junius Bassus (69: Figs. 35, 40) in the Crypt of St. Peter’s, presents several incon- 
sistencies in its style which have not been pointed out by the numerous scholars who have 
discussed it. One of the largest and most elaborate of Christian sarcophagi, it is of great 
importance chronologically as it bears upon the upper lintel of the trough an inscription 
which dates it definitely in 359.°° The superposition of one register of scenes on top of 
another is rare on columnar sarcophagi: there is only one other complete example (70). 
It is, on the other hand, an arrangement not infrequent on the frieze type. The use of two 
architectural formulae, the level-entablature and the arch-and-gable alternation, would 
suggest two different models, and this is borne out by the iconography. The scenes of the 
upper register are all characteristic of the columnar group and so are the terminal scenes 
of the lower register. The three central subjects below, however, are rare on the fronts of 
columnar sarcophagi. Adam and Eve and Daniel in the Lions’ Den although extremely 
common on frieze sarcophagi are found on the columnar type only on the ends and on 
covers, while the Entry into Jerusalem is confined almost entirely to the late “mixed” 
group of the “Bethesda”’ sarcophagi (114, 115). The small scenes of the spandrels enacted 
by lambs are all well-known catacomb subjects,*® not popular for the front of columnar 
sarcophagi. The supposition would be, consequently, that we have a composite creation, 


treated with little detail, particularly in the drapery. The 
heads have been so badly mutilated that it is impossible to 
judge the original appearance. In even worse repair is the 
sarcophagus in the Cem. Domitilla (38) of the seven-arch- 
and-gable type, as no niche is complete; of the detail 
surviving, however, nothing has been finished and the 
spandrels have been left a solid mass of stone. A third 
fragment in S. Lorenzo (55) although appearing at first 
sight completed, impresses one by the shallowness of the 
relief. Pilasters are fluted and capitals carved but the 
archivolts are plain, the spandrel designs blocky lumps 
and even the capitals are kept well within the triangular 
mass of stone, the volutes not projecting but seemingly 
misunderstood. The faces, Asiatic in form, lack the final 
accentuation of the drill, and the drapery folds have been 
most summarily indicated. The whole looks as if it had 
been finished superficially by another workman upon its 
arrival in Rome. 

55. JUN. BASSUS. V.C. QUI VIXIT ANNIS. XLII 
MEN. II. IN IPSA PRAEFECTURA URBI NEOFITUS 
IIT AD DEUM. VIII. KAL. SEPT EUSEBIO ET 
YPATIO. COSS. Various archaeologists have challenged 
thisdate, following Weis-Liebersdorf (Christus- und A postel- 
bilder, Freiburg, 1902, pp. 88 ff.), largely on the basis of the 
excellent figure style. J. Strzygowski (in Miinchn. Allgem. 
Zeitung, 1903, Beilage 14, pp. 105-106), L. von Sybel 
(Christliche Antike, Marburg, 1909, II, pp. 168 ff., 178-179) 
and J. Wittig (Die alichristlichen Skulpturen im Mus. des 
deutsch. Campo Santo in Rom, Rome, 1906, pp. 14 ff.) have 
consequently dated the sculpture in the second or third 
centuries and the latter has attempted to prove that this 


inscription records a second burial, citing the terse epitaph, 
OSSA JULII BASSI, which was described by the sixteenth 
century excavators, and which he believed occupied the 
inscription plate. According to this theory, Junius Bassus 
reused the tomb of one of his ancestors who was a Christian. 
A. Baumstark (Rém. Quart., 28, 1914, pp. 6-7) has set 
forth the objections to this hypothesis, which aside from 
assuming a highly developed Christian art and iconography 
in the second and third century falls down before the query, 
where could the excavators of 1595 have seen this second 
brief epitaph? For de Waal has shown (Jbid., 21, 1907, 
pp. 120 ff.) that the inscription plate along with the rest 
of the upper portion of the lid was amputated to make 
room for raising the floor of the confessio of St. Peter’s at 
some earlier period. The conclusion thus seems inevitable 
that the OSSA JULII BASSI was merely a condensation 
of the present epitaph due to the hasty nature of the 
record, which also accounts for the inacurracy of changing 
Jun. to Julii. The inscription as it stands is undeniably 
antique and with our greater knowledge to-day of the 
style and development of Christian art it is impossible to 
think this sarcophagus could have been made sufficiently 
early, a century at least, to be reused in the time of Junius 
Bassus, waiving the improbability of such reuse in any 
case on the part of so distinguished a personage. We have 
therefore to accept the date of 359 without qualification. 
Wilpert, the latest authority to write upon the sarcophagi, 
accepts this date without even commenting on the con- 
troversy (op. cit., p. 37). 

56. Anton de Waal, Der Sarkophag des Junius Bassus, 
Rome (1900), pp. 68 ff., gives reconstructions of these scenes. 
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Fic. 42—Perugia, University Chapel: Front of Sarcophagus (33 
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the upper tier being copied pretty exactly from a columnar model of the level-entablature 
type. The prototype of the lower register may have duplicated the central scene of the 
above, which caused the artist to substitute subjects familiar to him from the frieze 
tradition, or he may have seen these upon the ends of his models. The spandrels he filled 
in from the repertory of catacomb and Roman iconography. 


The ornament also, while very elaborate, proves upon examination to be singularly 
uncertain in form. With the capital the artist has attempted to render the usual composite 
type but he seems doubtful whether the band of egg-and-dart design belongs on the bell 
or on the abacus and has placed it half on each. The central rosette of the abacus is 
retained but an indeterminate ornament consisting of slightly indicated rosettes and 
stray punch holes covers the whole of the block. A large rosette also replaces the spiral 
flutings of the volutes.*’ This uncertain placing of the ovolo band is also found on our 
next two Roman examples and is in sharp contrast to the well-defined capitals of Gaul. 
On the entablature above, the bands of bead-and-reel design and of egg-and-dart are 
clearly correct in their adherence to classical models but the same cannot be said of the 
Lesbian cymatium which appears between the two. This while retaining the lancet cap 
has filled the interior of the leaf with a foliate design according to Latin tradition,®* and 
has transformed the lancet point itself into a crude palmette. This description is more 
precise than the ornament itself, which is extremely slovenly. The same form, even more 
degenerate, appears on a fragment of a sarcophagus of the palm-and-city-gate type, 
“Rome IV” (111), itself an imitation of the Asiatic type, and probably of the fifth century. 
At the very top is a wilted palmette design of uncertain and irregular pattern but recalling, 
in its flat tendrils and the use of circular drill holes, the “string-bean”’ technique which I 
have discussed in a previous article,® as characteristic both of Asiatic sarcophagi of the 
second and third centuries and of the city-gate type. The central columns are covered 
with an encircling vine with putti in the branches, which closely resembles the form used 
on 4 (Saint-Maximin). A version of this will be seen also on our next example (20). 
The vine-covered column, it will be remembered, occurred on the five-niche sarcophagus 
at Arles (g) and on the fragment at Plagnes (8), both members of our first Gallic atelier. 
Most curious of all, however, is the eagle-headed conch filling the arches of the lower 
register. The conventional petal conch appears below but instead of a hinge at the top 
we find an eagle head with a full naturalistic treatment of eyes and feathers. This is 
framed by a narrow band of bead-and-reel ornament and the whole is evidently considered 
as an architectural form. If this were the only example we should consider it a strange and 
noteworthy phenomenon, but when we discover a series of similar treatments it assumes 
significance. It will be noted that in the sarcophagus of St. Sidoine at Saint-Maximin 
(1: Fig. 51) the central archivolt has become a plain narrow molding under which an eagle 
spreads his wings, indicated naturalistically with feathers, above the wreath and monogram 
of the Symbolic Resurrection. The drawing of a lost sarcophagus formerly at Soissions (2), 
shows the second stage of the evolution, for here the eagle, although still naturalistic, 
replaces the archivolt completely and forms the arch with the spread of his wings. A 


57. We find rosettes occurring in place of volutes also 
on two sarcophagi in the Lateran (26, 39), two at Arles 
(52, 70), at Perugia (33) and Ancona (98). 


58. Morey, op. cit., ill. 138, pp. 84-5. 
59. Lawrence, op. cit., p. 33. 
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fragmentary sarcophagus in the Museum at Arles (28) shows the same formula, and 
assures us that this type actually existed and is ‘not fa phantasy of the draftsman’s 
imagination. A further conventionalization of the eagle occurs on the five-arch sarcopha- 
gus at Nimes (3: Fig. 5) where, although the archivolt is retained, the eagle’s wings 
approximate the line of the conch and his feathers are most superficially indicated. The 
final stage is on an example now in the Lateran (26: Fig. 43) where all semblance of the 
wings is lost and the conch is perfectly conventional and replaces the archivolt entirely. 
The only trace that remains of the eagle is his head, which appears growing out from the 
conch and holds the wreath in its beak. In all these examples the eagle or eagle-conch is 
above the Symbolic Resurrection, where its presence is motivated by the labarum. On the 
Junius Bassus sarcophagus alone do we find it crowning other scenes and it is further 
noteworthy that the two monuments on which the theme is completely misunderstood are 
in Rome. The appearance of this motif over the central arch suggests that possibly the original 
model was a sarcophagus like our example at Nimes, with the Symbolic Resurrection in 
the center crowned by a conventionalized eagle under the archivolt. This scene the Roman 
artist did not like or understand and so substituted for it the Entry into Jerusalem, 
retaining solely the eagle head, which, now deprived of all significance, he also added to 
the conches of the other arches. The presence of the eagle-headed conch, at any rate, 
is a notable inconsistency of the Junius Bassus sarcophagus, and one that is explicable only 
through a study of Gallic monuments.” 

Further evidence of Gallic influence occurs in the figure style. Among the various types 
of heads upon the sarcophagus, one in particular attracts attention because it is far too 
large in scale for the others. This is not the head of a principal actor but of a soldier in the 
background of the Pilate scene. It is much larger than the head of Pilate, crowding the 
space and interrupting the tower which is left with an arch suspended in mid-air.“ Upon 
examination it proves to be the typical background head of the Asiatic tradition and almost 
its replica occurs in the corresponding figure on the Magdalene sarcophagus at Saint- 
Maximin (4), which we have already had occasion to connect with our group because of 
the iconography and the vine and putti columns. The same profile head also, even to the 
incised line on the marble which surrounds it, is seen to advantage on the left end of the 
city-gate sarcophagus at Milan (96), where again, curiously enough, the heads in the 
background are larger than those in the foreground. Other echoes of the Asiatic style 
appear in the background figures now almost hidden by the glaringly modern representation 
of Daniel, and to a less extent in the man who comforts Job.” For the rest, the style has 
little in common with the Asiatic ateliers except in its general dependence upon Hellenic 
models. Little use is made of the round drill and there is a greater variety in pose, facial 
type, and modes of coiffure, which reminds us of Western work. It is with the sarcophagus 
of the Two Brothers in the Lateran, which I have already cited as an example of the most 
competent style of the frieze sarcophagi, that we find our closest parallel.“ Here we 


60. The same curious formula occurs in the fifth 63. Lawrence, op. cit., fig. 39; Wilpert, op. cit., pls. 91; 
century mosaics of the tomb of Galla Placidia in Ravenna 93, 2. The fragmentary scene of Christ before Pilate (163) 
(J. Kurth, Die Wandmosaiken von Ravenna, Munich, 1912, now in the Campo Santo Tedesco in Rome was from a 
pl. 11, p. 48). Evidently copied from the sarcophagi, it columnar sarcophagus in style and marble closely allied 
appears also on the walls of S. Apollinare Nuovo. to that of Junius Bassus (de Waal, op. cit., p. 48). Un- 

61. For this illogical detail compare Lateran, 111. A fortunately, too little remains for it to be of much import- 
tower also appears behind Pilate on 26. ance. 


62. Job’s head is modern. 
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approximate the small round heads of many of the beardless figures, the easy pose of 
Pilate, very different from his awkward posture on the more Asiatic members of the 
series, and the doll-like expression of many of the actors, especially of the Christ. 

The lateral faces of the tomb of Junius Bassus seem to have been copied from still 
another model, for these represent a totally different type of subject (putti gathering the 
harvest and representing the seasons). They furthermore show a style unlike that of the 
front. The similarity to the ends of the Three Shepherd sarcophagus of the Lateran is 
also very marked, so much so that one may almost predicate the same model as theme 
after theme of the Vatican sarcophagus repeats that of the Three Shepherds.“ 

The celebrated Junius Bassus sarcophagus would seem, therefore, to be the creation of a 
Latin artist who was using various Asiatic models, one of which, at least, came from Gaul. 
These he copies more or less exactly, supplementing them however with the Roman 
catacomb cycle for the spandrel scenes. He follows his models most closely in the 
ornament, for here the frieze sarcophagi of local workshops offered no prototype, but he 
sometimes misunderstands and modifies the design. 

Generally allied with the tomb of Junius Bassus is the level-entablature sarcophagus 
now in the Lateran (20: Fig. 34), because it presents upon the front the same sequence of 
scenes as the upper register of the former. Discovered in 1591 near St. Peter’s and 
published by Bosio in 1632," it has often been moved in the succeeding centuries.®* Bosio’s 
drawing shows it much as it appears to-day, but a study of the marble reveals several 
fractures and three of the heads are severed from their bodies and of different texture. 
A section of the central composition and the lower part of the fifth column, which is next 
it, are obviously new and as this corresponds with one of the principal fractures, I believe 
the front of the sarcophagus at one time may have been in three pieces. A crack behind 
the columns also separates the ends from the front, all of which would lead one to suppose 
that the marble was pretty badly broken up at one time and in a far different state from 
its well-nigh perfect appearance of to-day. 

A careful scrutiny of the ends (Figs. 37, 39) furthermore shows that the heads have been 
recut and are 7.5 millimeters smaller than the original cutting, the marks of which remain 
upon the background. As their projection has been cut down as well, this probably accounts 
for the strange iconography of the right end as there would be plenty of stone to add the 
solecism of the beard to the face of Christ.“’ The technique of rendering the hair, with 
wavy locks indicated freely with a chisel, is also markedly not Early Christian but 
resembles the baroque sculpture of the period when the sarcophagus was discovered. 
Compare especially the beard of St. Peter on the left end with the beard of the statue of 
St. Thomas (dated 1587) now in the Museo dell’Opera, Orvieto (Fig. 36). 

Turning to the front with new interest, one discovers especially on the background 
heads a technique at variance with that of the fourth century. The brows are wrinkled, 


64. Marucchi, op. cit., pl. xxxii, 2; Garrucci, of. cit., pl. 66. G. Bottari, Roma Sotterranea, Rome (1737), vol. I, 
302/2-5; Wilpert, op. cit., pl. 117, 2-4. The Junius Bassus p. 131; Garrucci, op. cit., V, pp. 44 ff. 
ends could not have been copied from these, however, as 67. Wilpert, op. cit., pp. 111 and 121, has commented 





they are fuller scenes. Probably both were copied from the 
same original. 


65. A. Bosio, Roma Sotterranea, Rome (1632), lib. 2 
cap. 8, pp. 85-87; see note 28. 


on the reworking of the face of Peter on both ends. He 
makes no mention of recutting on Christ or on the front. 
If genuine, this would be the only example upon the 
sarcophagi or, indeed, in the fourth century generally, of a 
bearded Christ in a historical scene. 
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the eyes are more deeply set, and a slight depression under the cheek is indicated, while 
all the modeling under the curved mouth is too delicate for Early Christian carvers. The 
various coiffures, here as on the ends, are neither those we have isolated in the Asiatic 
style or in that of the Latin West. These heads nevertheless present an ensemble strangely 
familiar. The sculptor of the background heads seems to have known Michelangelo’s 
David. The head in the second niche especially is easy to recognize as of the Renaissance 
and should be compared with that of St. Anthony on the altar of Cardinal George of 
Portugal in Sta. Maria del Popolo in Rome.® This is ascribed to a follower of Andrea 
Bregno, a master who died in the early sixteenth century and who worked in Rome. This 
shows the circular, cap-like coiffure, suggestive of a tonsure, the deep-set eyes and small 
bow mouth already noted on our head as not of the fourth century. Probably some 
humble follower of Michelangelo in Rome or ene of his workmen touched up the Lateran 
sarcophagus, supplying lost parts and reworking the old to make it in keeping with the 
new. This recutting accounts also, I believe, for the anachronistic sleeve on Paul’s tunic 
in the third niche, and the peculiar fine parallel lines on the surface of his garments,™ 
which appear also on the kneeling figures of the right end. These cover the leggings of 
both figures in short tunics, a detail that is never wrinkled thus in late antique art. 


Aside from the reworking, this sarcophagus must have been very peculiar when first 
carved. Unlike our other examples the scents do not read clearly, but inexplicable figures 
appear, especially in the third and fifth intercolumniations. The background heads here, 
it will be noted, face away from the central Christ, making a most awkward composition. 
Upon examination of the comparable subjects upon the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus, 
however, it becomes evident what these figures are. Christ should be led before Pilate by 
two soldiers, but owing to the extreme narrowness of the niches the soldier on the left had 
to be squeezed in behind Peter of the next scene. He extends his hand toward Christ, 
however, as if to show he belongs with Him. In like fashion, I believe, the arrest of Peter 
was even more misunderstood and we find the second soldier, who should be arresting 
that apostle, transferred to a place behind Paul.” On the right end an even stranger 


68. Venturi, Storia dell’arte italiana, VI, p. 967, fig. 654. 
69. His upraised arm is modern. 
7o. See note 28. Wilpert, op. cit., p. 176, explains the 


lower edge, suggestive of the Renaissance. Above the 
arcade runs a continuous grapevine resting on vases in the 
spandrels. The latter as well as the vine closely repeat the 













































inconsistencies of the background figures of the three 
central niches by predicating that they were copied from 
a scene of the Ascension of Christ, a theory for which 
there is no evidence whatever beyond the possibility of 
imitation on the part of the sculptor of one of the lost 
mosaics of the nave of St. John Lateran. The same 
illogical placing of the apostles occurs on a fragment in the 
possession of a New York dealer, recently exhibited at the 
Pennsylvania Museum and the Exposition of Byzantine 
Art in the Louvre, 1931 (The Arts, XVII, 1931, p. 460, 
fig.). It consists of the upper section of four niches, 
containing the Mission of the Apostles. The head of 
Christ is gone but the rest of the marble is most peculiarly 
fractured. All the other heads are uninjured, and the 
scroll, the most projecting portion, is intact even where it 
projects below the existing background. The arches are 
peculiar in having almost a horseshoe shape, with archivolts 
set well in upon the capitals, and the conches have a curved 





ornament on the columns of 20 (Lateran), and it is there 
also that the capitals find their exact duplicates. A com- 
parison with the Lateran sarcophagus likewise explains 
the disjointed arms. The upraised arm in the fifth niche 
of 20 has been copied in the second and fourth niches of the 
New York fragment. The heads likewise have been copied; 
the first has been taken from that behind the right shoulder 
of Christ and those in the second niche repeat the group 
of the third niche of 20. Since these heads of the Lateran 
sarcophagus, as we have seen, are either recut or restored, 
the identity presented here is startling. On the basis of 
style and composition it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the fragment is of subsequent manufacture. This 
would account for the sketchy treatment of the hair, the 
impression the heads give of being modeled in clay—not 
cut from stone—and the unique arrangement of the 
architecture, all the elements of which, however, can be 
paralleled in the Lateran Museum. 
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feature occurs. A figure in the short tunic of a servant stands with his back to the rest of 
the scenes and facing the front. The rock, furthermore, juts out behind him as if to 
separate him completely from the actors in the next scene. He has been called Moses with 
the tablets of the law, a subject not found elsewhere in Early Christian art, and no Moses 
ever wore this costume. I believe, with Garrucci, that he is simply one of Pilate’s servants 
who has been placed around the corner for lack of room on the front and who is trying to 
face in the same direction as the other actors of his scene.” 


Other crudities are evident which, while partly due to restoration, are not entirely so. 
Christ squats in the air in the central scene, with no sign of any throne, resting His feet 
on the all too solid veil of Caelus, while Pilate, perched high on his podium with no 
apparent seat, is nearly as awkward.” Half of a ram appears behind Isaac’s altar and the 
illogical arms and hands of a number of the figures are specially striking. Such inconsis- 
tencies are inconceivable except where a workman is copying an unfamiliar model and such 
a situation we shall have to predicate, I believe, for this sarcophagus. It is comparable 
to the omission of Christ in the scene of Christ before Pilate on the sarcophagus of the 
Two Brothers.” The Roman artisan, however, has followed the iconography of his 
original more closely than the more skillful artist who made the tomb of Junius Bassus. 
In the Lateran sarcophagus Isaac kneels upon an altar, a feature probably Asiatic in 
origin.” The high podium on which Pilate is placed comes also, I believe, from the same 
source, and should be compared with the rendering of the scene in the Codex Rossanensis.” 

The buildings that appear as background on the ends are by far the most interesting 
feature of the original sarcophagus. These have been often cited by archaeologists as 
contemporary pictures both of the city of Rome and of Jerusalem although no satisfactory 
proof has been advanced to support either theory.”* A similar controversy has prevailed 
about the buildings behind Christ in the mosaic of Sta. Pudenziana, which however differ 
from the architecture here represented in the series of tall shallow niches which are their 
most striking characteristic. Now this motif has been popular in the East from earliest 
times, and can be seen in the ruins still existing in Persia and Syria.” I think it likely, 
consequently, that the apse of Sta. Pudenziana represents an attempt to portray Jerusalem, 
the logical background for the jeweled cross on the Mount of Golgotha. 


The buildings on the Lateran sarcophagus, in contrast, present no such niches, and are 
perfectly consistent with what we know of fourth century churches in Rome but, as 





71. Is the shapeless block in his hands a misunderstood 
shield? 

72. The basin which dangles below his right hand is 
restored. 

73. Lawrence, op. cit., p. 28. 

74. Maufioz, op. cit., pl. XIII. 

75. Garrucci (op. cit., V, p. 46) holds that it is a fourth 
century view of Rome, and Martigny (Dictionnaire des 
antiquités chrétiennes, Paris, 1889, p. 84) goes beyond him 
and calls the circular building with the monogram prob- 
ably an exact reproduction of the primitive form of the 
Baptistery of Constantine. Opposed to these StegenSek 
(Die Kirchenbauten Jerusalems im vierten Jahrhundert in 
bildlicher Darstellung, in Oriens christ., N.S. 1, 1911, pp. 
272 ff.) has attempted to identify the buildings on both 


ends with the historic churches of Jerusalem. Many 
scholars have followed him, Wulff (Alichristliche und 
Byzantinische Kunst, Berlin, 1918, I, p. 115), Toesca (Storia 
dell’arte italiana, Turin, 1927, I, p. 49) and Heisenberg 
(Ikonographische Studien, Munich, 1922, pp. 75 ff.), the 
latter developing this theory at length, but the data so far 
advanced do not compel this conclusion. 

76. An ornament in the form of a blind arcade with 
tall, narrow compartments adorns the Palace of Firouz- 
Abad, (Dieulafoy, L’art antique de la Perse, Paris, 188s, 
IV, pls. IX, X, XI, XVII, pp. 68 ff.). For this motif see 
also August Heisenberg, Grabeskirche und A postelkirche 
Leipzig (1908), pp. 138 ff.; Puig y Cadafalch, Decorative 
Forms of the First Romanesque Style, in Art Studies, VI, 
1928, pp. 15 ff. 
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Wilpert points out,”’ they are typical in form and would be equally representative of any 
Christian city. The indication of a hill upon which the wall and basilica stand on the left 
end has led Stephani” to identify this as a contemporary view of Rome and to suggest 
that we have here the Lateran group upon the Caelian; the circular structure on the left 
would then be the Baptistery of Constantine as it bears the chrism upon the finial of its 
dome while the cock on the pillar in the center might easily portray the porphyry column 
surmounted by a cock which stood in the Lateran.” The wall indicates its proximity to the 
city wall. Such a meaning the sculptor may easily have had in mind. The hill is repre- 
sented on the other end as well, however, and it is evident that the conception of a group of 
buildings behind the figures is derived directly from the realistic tradition of Latin 
illusionism, which in turn comes from the naturalistic backgrounds of Hellenistic reliefs 
and their counterparts in painting. Some examples of the well-known relief of the Visit 
of Dionysos show a similar array of buildings behind a wall.® Trees are often added, as 
upon the right end of our sarcophagus (compare the relief in the Vatican of a cow drinking), 
while a circular structure next to a temple, both of which appear over a wall, occurs on a 
fragment in S. Giovanni in Laterano.*' Thus the stock Hellenistic backgrounds, it will 
be seen, have many elements in common with our city design. They in turn went into the 
architectural backgrounds of Pompeian frescoes and into such scenes as the realistic temple 
behind the Trojans and Latins on a page of the Vatican Virgil. We get a jumble of 
buildings together in the representations of cities on various pages of the same manuscript, 
but the figures as a rule are much smaller in relation to their background, a characteristic 
which distinguishes Latin from its parent, Alexandrian, illusionism. In the latter we find 
similar cities; in the Joshua Roll behind Joshua and the angel and in the representations of 
Jericho and Ai.* The city is smaller, rarely extending across the whole field, and it is thus 
we find it for the most part in the Paris Psalter and in Paris 510. In both of these, however, 
it does at times form a complete setting for the figures—compare the Coronation of David 


77. Wilpert, op. cit., pp. 170 ff., has shown that there 
are three basilicas and a mausoleum upon the right end, 
and on the other a baptistery with its door invitingly open, 
a Christian basilica, and a pagan basilica. The wall he 
interprets as the sign of the high priest’s house in which 
the Denial took place. All of these buildings are built 
upon a rock with the exception of the pagan basilica. 
In this Wilpert reads an allusion to Peter the founder 
both of the universal church, symbolized by the right 
end, with three basilicas to signify the Trinity and the 


commonly cited is C. Rasponi, De Basilica et Patriarchio 
Lateranensi, Rome, 1656, p. 62. J. Doubdan (Le voyage 
de la Terre-sainte, Paris, 1666, pp. 618 f. and 178), saw it 
in 1652 and repeats the legend that it was brought from 
Jerusalem by St. Helena. There is no reference to it in the 
Liber Pontificalis in the inventory of Constantinian gifts 
to the church (XXXIV, St. Silvester), and we have no 
description of the Lateran basilica anterior to the eleventh 
century. At this epoch Joannes Diaconus (Liber de 
Ecclesia Lateranensi, Patrologiae Latinae, 78, col. 1379 ff.) 





























mausoleum, the Holy Sepulcher, and of the particular 
Church, Rome, which is shown on the left face by the 
Lateran group. He emphasizes that throughout the 
buildings are treated typically, with no idea of specific 
portraiture, but in his enthusiasm for his theory of dog- 
matic significance, he overlooks the artistic tradition 
traced here. Wilpert, on the contrary, states that this 
artist had neither predecessors nor followers in his repre- 
sentation of these buildings. 

78. K. G. Stephani, Der dlieste deutsche Wohnbau, II, 
pp. 127 ff. 

79. There seems to be no evidence, however, that this 
column dated from the fourth century. The reference 


makes no mention of it. 

80. T. Schreiber, Die Hellenistichen Reliefbilder, pls. 
37-38. The temple in the similar relief of Apollo, Artemis, 
and Leto (ibid., pls. 34-36) has been identified by Stud- 
niczka in Jb. arch. Inst., 1906, pp. 77 ff.,as the Olympieum 
in Athens as it appeared under Hadrian. By the fourth 
century, however, no such accuracy can be detected. 

81. Schreiber, op. cit., pls. 74, 88. 

82. Vatican Cod. lat. 3225. V. Maro, Fragmentia et 
picturae vergiliana, Rome, 1930, pict. 23, 35, etc. 

83. Garrucci, op. cit., III, pl. 160/2. Il rotulo di 
Giosue, Codice Vat. pal. gr. 431, Milan (1905), pl. VIII. 
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in the former and the Martyrdom of St. Cyprien in the latter.“ The citation of these late 
parallels is justified by their very evident descent from early archetypes. 

That the architectural background on our Lateran sarcophagus is largely an artistic 
tradition thus seems apparent. With the change from pagan to Christian art the buildings 
have likewise changed from classical temples to Christian basilicas, a natural translation 
of a realistic motive. The persistence of the theme is shown by the Carolingian manuscripts 
and ivories, many of which, of course, copy early antique models. A Carolingian ivory 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum™® (Fig. 38), an evident imitation of an Early Christian 
model, shows perfectly the survival of our composition. Behind the miracle scenes of 
Christ is an array of basilican buildings juxtaposed with others of circular plan. The 
setting for the Miracle of the Blind Men should be compared with our left end.* 

A further member of the Junius Bassus group is the five-arch sarcophagus now in the 
Museum at Leyden (6: Fig. 41), which we know came from Rome. This likewise has been 
recut and is to be treated with extreme caution. Wilpert in a recent article*® has pointed 
out some of its present inconsistencies so that there is no need for me to dwell upon them 
here. The subjects have remained recognizable and represent a series of miracle scenes 
with no centralization in the middle of the sarcophagus beyond the fact that two subjects 
are here combined, for Christ is shown both prophesying the denial of Peter and with the 
Canaanite woman, a unique combination. The first theme at the left is also a double one: 
as Christ raises Jairus’s daughter, the woman with the Issue of Blood bends before Him. 
Traces of Asiatic style remain in the background head of this niche, especially in the 
drilled punches in the hair around the face. Probably original also are the spandrels and 
the ornament. Tritons appear in the spandrels at either end, much as they are found on 
our example at Arles (9). The next three spaces, however, are occupied with the Jonah 
story, which is much abbreviated in catacomb fashion as in the spandrels of the tomb of 
Junius Bassus. As sacred scenes are rarely found in this position, one immediately connects 
the two sarcophagi with each other. Other elements also ally them. The capitals are seen 
to have the same wide flare, an early Eastern characteristic,®’ and the artist of the 
monument at Leyden seems in the same state of uncertainty about the position of the band 
of ovolos which here also encroach somewhat upon the abacus. The latter, however, is a 
much thinner block than in the case of the Junius Bassus capital and unlike it has no 
ornament. Four of the archivolts, furthermore, show the Lesbian cymatium but in an 
interesting stage of transition to its later decadence, which I have called the undulating- 
ribbon pattern.*® The palmette between the leaves, and the filling within have both 
become a narrow dart. The lancet cap is lost and the cymatium already suggests the flat, 
continuous ribbon design we see on our example at Nimes (3). 

The canon of ornament would thus seem to have been in a peculiarly fluent state in 
Rome in the third quarter of the fourth century (in its present condition I do not see how 


84. Omont, op. cit., pls. VI, XLVII. 
84a. Formerly in the Andrews Collection at Cardiff; 
acquired by the Victoria and Albert Museum in 1926. It 


the group by Paneas which stood in Cesarea Philippi and is 
described by Eusebius. As this is purely hypothetical and 
the scene is, furthermore, an extremely common one, both 





is given its old classification as an Early Christin object in 
the latest catalogue of the Victoria and Albert ivories, 
p. 30, pl. 8. 

85. Bottari, op. cit., p. 137, suggests that the scene of 
Christ with the Canaanite woman is here derived from 


in the frieze and columnar tradition, I accord the theory 
only this brief mention. 

86. Art Bulletin, IX (1926), p. 94, fig. 5. 

87. Morey, Sardis, ills. 18, 19, 36, 48, 56, 64, 87, 94. 

88. Lawrence, op. cit., p. 33. 
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we can date the Leyden sarcophagus except by comparison with that of Junius Bassus) ;* 
this is undoubtedly due to the mixture of styles in the city. The sarcophagus at Leyden, 
like our last example, adheres more closely in iconography to its Asiatic original, as it 
shows the Eastern scenes of Christ healing two blind men, Christ with the centurion, and 
Christ giving the keys to Peter. 

Another sarcophagus produced by the same atelier is one at Perugia” : ( 33: Fig. 42) of 
the seven-arch-and-gable composition. Here the aediculae are narrowed to a greater 
extent than on 20 (Lateran) and there has been no attempt to represent a sequence of 
historical scenes. In this our sarcophagus adheres to the type prevalent in Italy, in contrast 
to Gallic usage seen on the unfinished fragment in the Lateran (44) and the sarcophagus at 
Algiers (43).*' Nor is one symbolic scene depicted in which all the apostles join as in the 
star-and-wreath type, for with the exception of the beardless Christ of the center, all 
significance seems to have deserted the figures. The woman with a scroll and not orant is 
obviously a puzzle in Christian iconography. She has been interpreted variously and 
unsatisfactorily as the deceased, a personification of the Church, and as Mary in the temple, 
calling her son from among the doctors. The reason for the difficulty in giving her a name 
becomes evident when we find that she represents not an iconographic but an artistic 
tradition, since she is no more than a survival of a type long current in the Asiatic ateliers. 
Tall and slender, with graceful draperies, she seems singularly out of place upon an Early 
Christian sarcophagus—compare, however, the wife next the Dioscurus of the Riccardi 
sarcophagus (Fig. 31). Here our woman is repeated almost line for line, in the proportions, 
the balance of the body, and in the himation, which is draped over her head and forms a 
sling for the right arm. The left hand seems likewise to have been in the same pose, 
although on the marble at Florence it is now broken. The drapery of the skirt finds an 
almost exact parallel in that of a woman with a bull on two genuine Asiatic sarcophagi: 
Sardis B (right end) and a fragment, Athens A. In short, this female type is one of the 
modifications of Morey’s type 6, and we find upon examination that the man in the first 
niche on the left is type 2 of the Asiatic series and should be compared with the sarcophagus 
of Claudia Antonia Sabina, Sardis B (Fig. 15). Here even the heads are similar and there 
can be little doubt consequently whence our artist derived his forms.” We have upon the 
sarcophagus at Perugia merely the “philosophers” of the Asiatic atelier tradition. Small 
wonder that they have here no meaning! Although clearly showing their origin, the 
technique of rendering hair and beard as we found it in the star-and-wreath type has not 
remained. We find, on the contrary, a strangely youthful appearance attaching to all the 
figures. The capitals afford a clue to this style; they are remarkably like those on the 
tomb of Junius Bassus (69), richly carved but showing an uncertainty as to form, and when 
we turn to that sarcophagus we find identical figure style. The central Christ is seated on 
the same throne above the head of Caelus and is precisely of the same proportions and in 
the same pose upon both sarcophagi. The resemblance is striking in the heads, where we 
see the same round, childish face, the same technique for rendering the hair, which differs 





89. The more decadent form of the Lesbian cymatium g1. See above, pp. 125-126. 
would make it appear somewhat later. 92. Morey, op. cit., ill. 2x (Athens A); ill. 11 (Sardis B, 
go. Wilpert, op. cit., p. 36, has anticipated me in right end); ill. r10 (Type 6); ill. 106 (Type 2). See also 
publishing this connection. He, however, gives no stylistic ill. 14 (Sardis B), where the philosopher holds his drapery 


analysis to prove it. as at Perugia. 
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only in arrangement, in that the artist of 69 has shortened it in conformity with Latin 
tradition. The mouth is also slightly more pouting upon the example at Perugia. The 
other heads show an even closer similarity. The bearded figure at the right of Christ has 
at Perugia been relegated to the background, but we find the same formula in both cases, 
one which is repeated in the man of the first niche. Compare also the head of Abraham 
of the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus with that of the bearded figure in the seventh niche 
at Perugia; with the closely-cropped young man in the sixth niche should be compared the 
soldier at the left of Christ as He is led toward Pilate on the Roman sarcophagus. This 
same bald effect is seen also in the man reading a scroll in the second niche. The so-called 
husband at Perugia has, furthermore, the nose, mouth, and beard of Paul of the Arrest in 
Rome, although the top of the cranium as on other figures of 33 is more bulbous than on 
those of 69. The final substantiation of the community of atelier of these two marbles is 
afforded by the treatment of drapery. In both cases the folds are rendered with the same 
degree of plasticity and show an unusual amount of fluency on the part of the sculptor, 
while their surface is slightly flattened. Specific resemblances in arrangement as well as 
technique of drapery occur in the Paul already cited and the fifth figure at Perugia, and 
in the Abraham of the tomb of Junius Bassus and the second man of 33. 


The sarcophagus at Perugia thus presents a phenomenon similar to that of Junius Bassus 
and is obviously the product of the same Roman workshop. It is here copying an Asiatic 
model, probably a pagan sarcophagus, save for the enthroned Christ in the center. 33 is, 
like the tomb of Junius Bassus, a free adaptation. It is also, I believe, of approximately 
the same date. The capitals, as we have noted, are singularly alike, varying only in the 
amount of flare, a feature, however, that can no longer be used with certainty as a sign 
of earlier or later date. The acanthus foliation occurs in much the same form on the 
gables of the lower register of 69 and although the ribbon pattern is not present on the 
latter it occurs on some of the earliest members of the series in Gaul.” 

Likewise directly reminiscent of its Asiatic prototype is a late member of this atelier, 
26 (Fig. 43), in the Lateran. It is unique among Christian sarcophagi in its architectural 
arrangement, for of the five niches the center is crowned with an arch, the ends with 
gables, and the two intermediate spaces with lintels. This assortment of motifs would be 
quite inexplicable were it not for the Asiatic custom, seen in the Sidamara sarcophagus, of 
covering the end aediculae with arches and the center with a gable and placing a level wall 
cornice over the intervals between (see Fig. 31). Our Christian sarcophagus has merely 
reversed the order, placing the arch in the center and widening the inter-niche spaces until 
they are equal to the aediculae.* The whole has become extremely illogical architecturally, 
no attempt is made to join the cornice and entablature, and the eagle-headed conch forms 
the sole archivolt of the arch. Below is the Symbolic Resurrection. Although the figures 
are squat in proportion, the marble cannot be dated very late from its ornament, which 


93. The problem arises whether the cover belongs with they were formulae of the workshop. The acroteria heads 
the trough. It is of a marble slightly more yellow in color are in general nothing more nor less than the profile heads 
and of a higher polish. The scenes on it of the history of characteristic of the background, detached from their 
Jonah and Noah belong to the early Latin cycle and normal setting. 


afford little evidence. The heads of the acroteria, however, 
although not identical seem comparable in style to those 
of the trough but this may be due solely to the fact that 


94. See discussion of the origin of the five-arch-and- 
gable type, p. 153. 
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shows striking analogies with the detail of the Bassus sarcophagus. The same capitals 
appear here as on that example and on 33 (Perugia) although the abacus has become 
slighter and is merely grooved, not ornamented. The ribbon pattern with the dart between 
the undulations should also be compared with the Perugia marble while the spandrels are 
figured with a putto and vine and suggest the Jonah scenes on 6 (Leyden). As the type of 
Christ, furthermore, is that of the Junius Bassus sarcophagus and a number of parallels 
occur between other figures, I believe we have in 26 another work of the same atelier. A 
later period or a less skillful artist would account for the heavier heads and bad anatomy, 
while the similarities of the ornament and the Pilate scene with the tower in the background 
remain. Specifically, aside from the Christ, the soldier in front of Pilate on 26 should be 
compared with the soldier behind Paul in the execution on 69, and Simon of Cyrene and 
his soldier with the executioner of Paul (note particularly the legs and short skirts). 


Summing up our evidence, we find the workshop which produced the tomb of Junius 
Bassus was curiously eclectic. It used a variety of architectural forms and no two of the 
sarcophagi are of the same type in composition although all are connected one with 
another. The philosopher and female types of the example at Perugia (33) and the singular 
disposition of the architectural framework of 26 (Lateran) seem to have come directly from 
Asiatic monuments, but other features were probably drawn from Gaul (such as the 
eagle-headed conch, the vine-covered columns, the broad aediculae filled with historical 
scenes, and the elements of the figure style of the Junius Bassus sarcophagus which 
resemble the work of our first atelier). The Asiatic features are misunderstood, however, 
the sculptors make promiscuous use of both iconographical and ornamental forms and 
completely transform the figure style into an ensemble distinctively Latin. All coloristic 
detail together with the use of the round drill is as a rule avoided, and the bodies are carved 
plastically and show unusual competence in representing the human figure successfully 
in a variety of poses. Discrepancies, as we have seen, however, occur even on the best 
examples and the figures, on the whole, have the doll-like appearance that attaches to the 
decadent Latin style and results from the squat proportions and emptiness of weight. 


Other ateliers undoubtedly existed in Rome; one of these produced the tree sarcophagi 
and another those of the seven-arch-and-gable type, but I have not been fortunate enough 
to discover a sufficient number of examples intact to isolate with certainty their style. 


The city-gate bottega also probably centered somewhere in Italy, possibly in the north 
at Milan, and forms a parallel workshop to the one which carved the star-and-wreath 
type. I have already discussed in a previous article the singular unity of the city-gate 
sarcophagi in iconography, ornament, and figure style and their close affinity with Asiatic 
monuments. The atelier did not confine itself, however, to this one form of composition 
but its work can be detected among those of other architectural types. The famous 
five-arch sarcophagus of Probus (14: Figs. 44, 45)*° is the most illustrious of these; that 


95: The identification of this sarcophagus as the tomb 
of Sextus Petronius Probus, the famous friend of Sym- 
machus, rests on circumstantial evidence. The cover is 
lost and consequently no inscription verifies the attribu- 
tion, but we know that a fempietto inscribed with verses to 
Probus stood in Old St. Peter’s covering a marble sepul- 
cher sculptured with sacred images. Maffeo Veggio, an 


eyewitness to the opening of the tomb in 1605 described 
this and the bodies of husband and wife, which were found 
together with much gold treasure, but although he tran- 
scribed the Latin verses to Probus (Bosio, of. cit., 1651, I, p. 
279) he mentioned no inscription on the tomb itself. He re- 
marked that thesarcophagus was used as a fontin theoratory 
of St. Thomas until 1607, and Bosio adds that in the new 
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Fic. 46—Milan, Museo Archeologico: Copy of Front of Sarcophagus of Probus 
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Fic. 50—Rome, S. Paolo fuori: Fragment of Sarcophagus Front (57) 
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it was produced by this workshop is certified by many features. In the first place, it is 
decorated on all four sides, like the city-gate sarcophagi at Milan, Paris, and Ancona 
(Fig. 49), a rare characteristic in the Christian series. The composition of the rear, further- 
more, is singularly like that of the Ancona sarcophagus, showing the deceased pair in the 
manuum junctio under an arch in the center, panels of strigils, and then a single figure in an 
aedicula at each end. This section is unfinished, the forms only being blocked out in the 
rough, a fact that is again probably an indication of importation. Like the Ancona 
sarcophagus also is the cabochon ornament on the top of the trough, the rinceau which 
decorates the podium, and the appearance in the single scene on the front of ten apostles 
instead of twelve. Although Christ stands on the mount in both cases different subjects 
are represented, for the Probus sarcophagus does not show the usual Mission of the 
Apostles with the emphasis on Christ giving the law to Peter. Instead He holds a large 
jeweled cross, in which Wilpert sees an allusion to His triumph over death. This same 
iconography appears on two members of the city-gate group (102, 109), on a fragmentary 
sarcophagus in the Lateran (27: Fig. 52) which we shall find probably came from North Italy, 
and on three sarcophagi of Gaul. It is thus clearly not popular in Rome. Finally, Christ is 
beardless, as He always seems to be in this scene,** and one must remember Christ appears 
thus on the rear of the city-gate sarcophagus at Milan (96). The composition forms a flat, 
decorative pattern showing a rhythmical progression toward the center as in other works 
of the atelier, and the ends, furthermore, continue the same subject, each representing 
six apostles moving slowly toward the front. The ultimate substantiation of this attribution 
rests, however, on the figure style. The heads repeat the variety of coiffure of the city-gate 
type, which is freer than that of any other workshop except the star-and-wreath. The 
round drill is used profusely with a consequent coloristic effect, the poses and the drapery 
of the apostles are almost identical with those of 100 (Fig. 47), while specific resemblances 
appear among the heads—compare Peter on the latter sarcophagus with the apostle next 
Paul®”’ on the tomb of Probus. Not only has the sculptor used the same coiffure and 
beard, but the eyes, ears, and beetling brow are the same. Paul is likewise extremely 
similar on both sarcophagi and the resemblance continues even to details of capital and 
foliate archivolt. Unfortunately, only the central part of this sarcophagus (100) is 
visible to-day, but we find the central Christ and the sequence of heads of the three apostles 
at the extreme right of the Probus example repeated exactly on another member of the 











basilica it again served that purpose. Our sarcophagus was 
likewise a font in St. Peter’s until its recent removal to 
the new Museo Petriano, and tradition has always con- 
nected it with Probus. This Probus is mentioned by 
St. Jerome as the greatest glory of the Anician house and 
we know he was colleague of the emperor Gratian in the 
consulship of 371. He was also four times praefectus 
praetorio and is last referred to in 389. He must have 
died shortly afterward as already in 395 he had been dead 
a long time; see Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie der 
klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, I, Anicius; 44, Anicia 
Faltonia Proba; 45, Sex. Petronius Probus. C.J. LZ. VI, I, 
1756, a, b, gives the poem written on the tempietto. See 
also DeRossi, Inscr. christ. urb. Rom., II, p. 348. This 
would give us the date of c. 390 if we are to assign the 


sarcophagus to him and assume that his wife ordered it 
shortly after his death. This date is precisely that of 
the city-gate sarcophagus at Ancona (98), which bears the 
inscription to Gorgonius and with which marble our 
example has close affinities. 

96. 66 (Arles) is so badly weathered it is impossible to 
tell with certainty. The stone looks as if Christ might 
have had a beard. 

97. The customary positions of Peter and Paul are 
here reversed and Paul is at the right of Christ. 

98. Since my article, City-Gate Sarcophagi, was pub- 
lished Wilpert (0p. cit., pl. 154, 1, 3, p. 184) has shown that 
the two fragments in the Museum at Ravenna came from 
a sarcophagus very similar to 100 (Rome), 
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city-gate group, the fragments at S. Sebastiano (102). Altogether the resemblances are 
so numerous and the style so analogous I feel there can be no doubt of the community of 
atelier.’ 

Another member of the workshop closely allied to the last is the seven-arch sarcophagus 
in the cloister of S. Paolo fuori in Rome (57: Fig. 50). The whole upper section of the 
arcade is lost, together with the head of Christ, but the bottom of the conch shells remain 
to indicate the type. The capitals and twisted columns, the latter unusually slender and 
tapering, compare closely with those on the tomb of Probus, the figures have the same 
attenuated proportions and slight heads (compare particularly the second and fourth 
apostles on the right end of the former with the third and fifth figures of 57). The drapery 
is indicated with the same hasty grooving and the figures seem to lack weight in exactly 
the same manner. This is much more evident upon the ends of the Probus sarcophagus 
than upon the front. The ends seem to have been very hastily executed by a careless 
workman, possibly the same man who carved the sarcophagus of S. Paolo. The scene, 
however, of the S. Paolo example is the prevalent one of the city-gate atelier, Christ giving 
the law to Peter. The deceased have been omitted and lambs replace them. Beside Christ 
on the Mount is the Lamb of God with a cross on His head (now broken), a feature which 
occurs on several examples of the end of the century (18, Aix; 21, 136, Rome; and 111, 
Lateran, of the palm-and-city-gate type). 

The third sarcophagus is at Mantua (58) and was completely recut in the thirteenth 
century.™ I believe it corresponded closely to the city-gate type, a conclusion borne 
out by the architecture on the ends. In its present Gothic state it is impossible, of course, 
to be certain of its original style, and any attribution of atelier must remain tentative. 

A contamination of the star-and-wreath type with the city-gate sarcophagi appears in 
two marbles (103, Lateran and 104, Vaison) which show the customary scene in use in the 
former botiega, the Symbolic Resurrection represented by the apostles acclaiming a central 
labarum.' The wreaths and stars are absent, however, and in both cases the apostles 
proceed from a city gate at the end. On the Lateran sarcophagus the city gates may have 


manner in which the ornament is sketched rather than 
carved, and for the technique of the drapery where the 


99. The portion with the central Christ has recently 
been found and is published for the first time by Wilpert 






















(op. cit., pl. 20, 6). 

100. With the Probus example must also be mentioned 
the small copy of its front which is to-day in the Museo 
Archeologico at Milan (Fig. 46). It is extremely small 
(4 ft., 934 in. by 10in.); of its history before the acquisition 
by the museum in 1888 we are ignorant. As will be seen 
from the photograph, it is a faithful copy of its famous 
original in every detail of composition, but both the figure 
style and ornament are completely mishandled. Two 
significant changes, furthermore, have taken place. The 
four rivers, which should flow from the mount below 
Christ, have become curls suggesting pebbles, and the 
head of Christ is inclined toward the right in a sentimental 
fashion totally alien to antique art. The flat effect of the 
original is entirely lost. The figures stand out from their 
background almost in high relief, but, most significant of 
al), the whole seems to have been modeled first in clay 
rather than carved directly in stone. This instantly sug- 
gests modern methods and accounts, I believe, for the 


folds are indicated as on soft clay by a sharp modeling tool. 
The same tool has been used for the conches and to suggest 
curls of hair around the faces. Added to this, the heads 
upon examination show a Neo-Classic smoothness, entirely 
unantique. I believe, consequently, we have a nineteenth 
century copy of the renowned Probus sarcophagus, made 
not with the idea of forging a spurious antique, for no 
forger would be likely to copy so faithfully and yet so 
inexactly a well-known model, but for the satisfaction of 
some wealthy patron who wished to take home a copy of 
the famous sarcophagus. In the course of the last century, 
when it was moved from one place to another, the fractures 
may easily have occurred which give it an appearance of 
antiquity. 

tor. Lawrence, A Gothic Reworking of an Early 
Christian Sarcophagus, in Art Studies, VII, 1929, pp. 89 ff. 

102. On 104 (Vaison) the labarum itself is gone but 
measurements show there would be adequate space to insert 
it. Itis the only probable restoration for this sarcophagus. 
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occupied the whole background, to judge from the fragments still adhering to the marble. 
Although badly mutilated, the shape of the heads and the drilled details which remain 
suggest the style of the city-gate atelier, and it is there rather than in the star-and-wreath 
bottega that these sarcophagi belong. From the careless modeling, the deeply grooved 
drapery, and the slouching effect of the shoulders they are, I believe, both late products 
of the workshop. 

To discover the center of production of this group is no easy matter. The members occur 
predominantly in Italy; of the seventeen known examples only four are in Gaul and 
these, as I have shown, are all later and cruder than the best work of the atelier. The 
fullest and earliest examples of the type, however, are found outside of Rome, in North 
Italy (Milan, Ancona, Ravenna), which indicates this section as the original source of 
these works. 

Another workshop whose oeuvre is widely dispersed and that is equally hard to locate is that 
which produced 1 (Saint-Maximin: Figs. 48, 51), 27 (Lateran: Fig. 52), and 137 (Verona). 
The characteristic style here is less Asiatic and more Gallic. It has a roughness of detail 
and uses large, heavy forms and longer, oblong drill holes. The front is divided into a 
series of scenes although the composition is centralized with Christ on the Mount or the 
labarum. The type of Christ is noteworthy. He is preferably beardless with long hair that 
curls out at the shoulders, and has large eyes and a heavy chin. 

I have already discussed the sarcophagus at Verona in connection with the city-gate 
group, to which it is allied by the background of city gates, which appear spasmodically, 
and the central scene of Christ on the mount giving the law to Peter. The fragment in the 
Lateran modifies this theme into Christ holding the cross as on the sarcophagus of Probus, 
with which also should be compared the flat rimceau of the podium. The example at 
Verona duplicates this ornament, the level entablature and fluted columns, also the 
baskets which awkwardly fill the spandrels between arch and lintel. Specific resemblances, 
furthermore, occur in the bearded heads and the quasi-identity of the profile of the soldier 
behind Christ on 27 with that of the man behind Him in the Betrayal at Verona. I have 
already pointed out the Asiatic character of the posture of Peter in the scene of his arrest 
on the Lateran fragment; singularly loose jointed in his curious tiptoe pose, Peter compares 
strikingly with the man on the left in the relief from Sinope now in the Museum at Berlin.’ 
Gallic parallels occur as well in the dwarfed proportions of Peter and Paul of the central 
niche, which should be compared with the unfinished sarcophagus in the Lateran (22) of 
our first atelier, beside which also should be placed the Christ led before Pilate. 
Here one discovers almost an exact replica. Note the position of Christ’s hands (the left 
holding a fold of the pallium), the unusual placing of the soldier to the right, while the 
shape of his head as well as of those of Christ and the other soldier is seen to be identical 
on both examples. 

The sarcophagus ascribed to St. Sidoine in the crypt at Saint-Maximin (1)™ shows the 
same scale of proportions and technique. The large heads and heavy chins, the type of 
Christ, and the broad but badly modeled shoulders and slovenly folds of the pallium are 
remarkably like our last example (27). Compare also the Peter of that fragment with the 


103. Lawrence, City-Gate Sarcophagi, p. 43, fig. so. 104. The cover now placed on this sarcophagus does 
not belong to it. 
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portrait of the same saint in the scene of the raising of Tabitha on the right end of the 
sarcophagus at Saint-Maximin (Fig. 48). Again the formula is identical and the ornament 
is found to be equally close when one examines the archivolts, conches, and capitals. 

The resemblance is so marked between these three sarcophagi that I believe we are 
justified in considering them the work of the same atelier. 

Finally, in Gaul a late workshop appears which is marked by the attenuation of the bodies 
combined with large heads of a crude Asiatic type.° The Christ, particularly, shows a 
bulging cranium and flat, triangular face with very large, oval eyes. He often wears a 
nimbus and the hair is shorter and straighter than in the work of the last atelier. 

This is the style illustrated by a five-arch sarcophagus at Marseilles (17: Fig. 53) which 
shows Christ seated on the mount between His apostles, with donors kneeling at His feet, 
evidently a condensation of the theme of the fourth side of the city-gate sarcophagus at 
Milan (96). As on that marble also, in this scene Christ is beardless. The right-hand 
niches show the familiar subject of Christ before Pilate, but those on the left present rare 
scenes from the Paul cycle. The first has been called Christ appearing to Paul, the second 
Paul stoned at Lystra, a title supported by the stones in the hands of two of the actors. 
Both the ornament and figure style indicate a date late in the sequence. The conch has 
lost most of its flutings, and the few that remain are slightly incised. The archivolts are 
filled with a crude foliation which approaches the ribbon pattern and the /emnisci of the 
wreaths are exceedingly fat. The extreme barbarization of the style is noteworthy. The 
hair forms a hard line around the face and the head shapes of the Asiatic style are parodied. 
Form has largely deserted the bodies although a certain rhythm and classic posture remain. 

In the next three examples the artist has returned to the Asiatic practice of using a single 
scene for the front. The first two (63 and 64: Figs. 57, 56) might almost be fragments 
of the same sarcophagus so closely are they related in ornament and style and even 
in the arrangement of the spandrel motif. The theme of the apostles approaching 
the Christ is the same as on the Probus sarcophagus except that in this decadent version 
the large jeweled cross is gone, while at Arles (a mark of late date) the beardless Christ 
has acquired a halo. 65 (Saint-Honorat: Fig. 54) seems slightly later than the other 
two as crude indications of fluting occur only on the two conches toward the center. 
The spandrel design has become almost indeterminate but seems to be the union of two 
overturned baskets. The archivolts are extremely crude and so is the ribbon ornament on 
the concave entablature which here replaces the central arch. Four of the apostles carry 
wreaths as upon 59 (Lateran)’”’ but they are scattered toward the ends of the line. The 
same slovenly technique appears in all three examples, which, however, in the triangular 
shape of the heads, the emphasis on the full-face eye, which is large and punched with a 
drill hole in the center, and the method of coiffure, show clearly an Asiatic filiation. 

Lastly, comes the fragment at Le Puy (141) of the “mixed” type which has a background 
half of city gates and half of trees. It thus shows still further the influence of the city-gate 


105. This same tendency occurs in the Asiatic tradi- pert, op. cit., pp. 38-39, pl. 29, 1, has restored the Arles 
tion to make the body slighter while retaining the large fragment from a description by Peiresc of a sarcophagus in 
head. It is seen by comparing the figures of the Codex which Christ sat upon a globe. There is no evidence, 
Rossanensis (Mufioz, op. cit.) of the early part of the sixth however, to connect this fragment definitely with the 
century with its later sister manuscript, the Codex Sin- marble seen by Peiresc. 
opensis (ibid.) of the end of that century. 107. A feature which also occurs on two tree sarcophagi, 


106. The measurements are slightly different. Wil- 75 (Lateran) and 79 (Narbonne). 








Fic. 51—Saint-Maximin: Front of Sarcophagus (1) 


Fic. 52—Rome, Lateran: Fragment of Sarcophagus Front (27) 
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Fic. 54—Saint-Honorat, Iles de Lérins: Front of Sarcophagus (65) 








Fic. 55—Rome, S. Lorenzo juori: Fic. 56—Lyons, Museum: Fragment of 
Fragment of Sarcophagus Front (53) Sarcophagus Front (64) 
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Fic. 58—Titasa, Trémaux Collection: Front of Sarcophagus (pagan 47) 





Fic. 59—Arles, Museum: Front of Sarcophagus (pagan 49) 
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bottega. The style here, however, is clearly that of our last workshop. Compare the 
figure of Christ with the version on 63 and 17. As on the former He wears a halo. The 
products of this atelier appear entirely in Gaul; that it is late and probably of the very end 
of the fourth century or even of the early fifth is shown by the extreme decadence of the 
style. 

We have thus found seven workshops with strong Asiatic affinities. Four of these are 
undoubtedly Gallic; two may have centered in North Italy, a region that we are realizing 
more and more was artistically as well as politically closely connected with Gaul; only 
one atelier and that a curiously eclectic one seems to belong in Rome. For convenient 
reference, I append a list of the work of each atelier (p. 184), including, of course, only the 
examples whose connection with the workshop is reasonably certified by style or 
iconography or both. Further assignments might be made; possible ones have been 
omitted because the present condition of the sarcophagi that would constitute such 
groups made attribution dangerous. It will be clearly seen from the accompanying list, 
as has already become evident in the discussion, that a common atelier does not neces- 
sarily predicate the same date but that one workshop may have continued for twenty or 
thirty years or even longer.’ 


The question now arises, can we discover the date of any of these workshops or place in 
their relative order any of the numerous columnar sarcophagi? The chronology of the 
Christian series is extremely difficult to determine as only three out of nearly one hundred 
and fifty examples bear an inscription from which it is possible to deduce the date. The 
archaeological history of the greater number of these sarcophagi has been lost and what 
we do know about a few affords clues only of the most general character. Our knowledge 
of the coiffure and costume of the fourth century is, furthermore, far less exact than of the 
preceding periods, and as most of the figures upon the sarcophagi are male it would 
probably be of little avail in any case. We are reduced, therefore, to the three sarcophagi 
dated by inscription, the evidence provided by the Constantinian monogram in its various 
forms, and the criteria of style, consisting first in changes of ornament and architectural 
design and second in the transformation of the figure style. To this I have added the data 
afforded by iconography. Of great help also is a monument which although often pub- 
lished, has never been given the importance it deserves, as it shows the transition from 
pagan art to Christian and affords a useful terminus post quem for our series.’” 


This is a sarcophagus in the Museum at Arles (Figs. 59-61) which, while it clearly belongs 
with the pagan four-arch group, 46-48, and presents almost a replica of the subjects upon 
a Roman sarcophagus at Tipasa (Fig. 58) in the marriage pair twice repeated and the two 
Dioscuri, belongs no less clearly to the Christian group in its technique, ornament, and 


108. I have listed separately the Gallic ateliers IV and adduces no convincing evidence, however, to sustain his 





V although it may well be that one is the continuation of 
the other. The latter is distinctly late but is most closely 
allied in many details of facial form and ornament to the 
former (compare 1 and 27 with 64). Peculiarities in the 
former, however, make it advisable to list the group 
separately. 

109. Wilpert, op. cit., would date many of the sar- 
cophagi in the third century, some in the second. He 


early dating (see Lawrence in Art Bulletin, XIII, 1931, pp. 
532 ff.) and grants that the columnar sarcophagi as a whole 
are of the fourth century. 73 (Paris) is the only one, I 
believe, that he places in the third century (0p. cit., p. 159). 
This sarcophagus, as he remarks, has been much reworked, 
but neither of the arguments advanced (the dignity of the 
scene of Christ with the Canaanite woman and the form 
of the costumes) is sufficient to prove an early date. 
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figure style. It shows, furthermore, Christian scenes upon its ends."° The subject of the 
left lateral face (Fig. 60) is unmistakably the Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes with the 
usual long-haired, beardless Christ of the Christian series in the center and an apostle of 
the Peter type, with round beard and close-cropped hair, upon the right. The right end 
(Fig. 61) shows a rarer scene, now identified as Peter arrested while teaching.™ It is to 
be compared with the similar version upon the Christian sarcophagus at Lyons (46). 


Examination of the front and comparison with the sarcophagus at Tipasa show a marked 
difference in figure style and ornament. The fully detailed composite capitals of the 
sarcophagus at Arles and the flat acanthus foliation of the archivolts find parallels on none 
of the Western pagan sarcophagi but are quickly recognized as common forms on the 
Christian examples. The spandrels also show birds pecking at baskets of fruit at the ends 
and half figures of men holding rotuli, again unknown in the pagan group but occurring 
frequently in the Christian series.“* Aside from these Christian elements the figure style 
quickly precludes an early date. Contrasting the figures with those of the Tipasa example 
(Fig. 58), we find here the squat proportions and awkward anatomy of the fourth century. 
The Dioscurus upon the right and his ridiculous hobbyhorse would be themselves sufficient 
evidence that this sarcophagus was not carved in the same period as the graceful and still 
classical nude in the corresponding position at Tipasa. As the latter can be proved, I 
believe, to be of the middle of the third century,” our Arlesian sarcophagus must needs be 
of the fourth, and with a date early in this century all our evidence is in agreement. The 
substitution of a shapeless scrinium for the Hymenaeus is another indication of later date. 


In contrast also with the Tipasa sarcophagus many Eastern elements are to be noted. 
The high headgear of the woman suggests the costume of Palmyra." The horses’ heads are 
turned outward and the twins are bareheaded without the Western pileus."° The columns 
taper strongly from the base up and the capitals show a large flare, both of which are 
Eastern characteristics. The very fact that the archivolts show a leaf design is in itself 
foreign to the Western tradition and calls to mind the coloristic, foliate archivolts so 
prevalent upon Asiatic sarcophagi. The fully detailed composite capital is also not a 





110. These, as will be seen from the photographs (Figs. 
60, 61), are cut in from the surface of the stone, and the 
question naturally arises whether they might not have been 
carved later than the front. The figure style furthermore 
appears somewhat different as it is flatter and more hasty 
in detail. From examining other ends of Christian sar- 
cophagi, however, we conclude that both these are common 
characteristics. The relief is often sunk lower than the 
border, probably to avoid the danger of injury when moved 
(see the ends of a sarcophagus at Saint-Maximin, 4) and 
the style is apt to be much more sketchy in detail and 
flatter in relief than the front so that often it does not look 
like the work of the same artist. Comparing minutely the 
heads upon the front with those of the lateral faces of the 
Arles sarcophagus, all doubt vanishes as one finds the 
bearded figures show features of precisely the same shape 
and a beard of the same tight curls. The position of the 
ear and the peculiar flat line of the chin are the same on 
the beardless apostle of the left end and the husband of 
the second niche. 

111. Wilpert, op. cit., 1, pp. 185 ff., prefers the term 


Cathedra Petri for this scene and interprets it as Peter 
teaching amid hostility. He lists sixteen examples of its 
occurrence. Paul Styger, in Rém. Quart. 27, 1913, pp. 
45 ff., gives twelve. See also G. Stuhlfauth, Die apokry- 
phen Petrusgeschichten in der altchristlichen Kunst, pp. 
35-50. The tree trunk behind the soldier is to be noted as 
the head of the second soldier probably appeared through 
the upper branches of this tree. 

112. Half-figures of men in the spandrels occur six 
times; on 2 (Soissons), 3 (Nimes), 30 (Fermo), 37 (Lateran), 
49 (Arles), and on our example here at Arles. 

113. This date rests upon the close comparison of this 
sarcophagus with one now in the Villa Albani in Rome 
(Zoéga, Bassirilievi, vol. II, p. 295, no. 87). The latter 
shows the peculiar coiffure found on portraits of Otacilia, 
wife of the older Philip (c. 224 A. D.; see J. Bernoulli, 
Rémische Ikonographie, vol. Il, 3, taf. XLIV and Miinztaf. 
IV, 6, 7). 

114. D.Simonsen, Sculptures et Inscriptions de Palmyre, 
Copenhagen (1889), pls. III, XIV, XV, and XVIII. 

115. Morey, op. cit., p. 58. 
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feature of the Latin school, which shows a marked preference for the capital seen at 
Tipasa (Fig. 58), a form with spoon-shaped leaves of plain outline and volutes without 
channels."* The Asiatic sarcophagi, on the contrary, present a richly patterned type with 
indented leaves, and although most of the members show the peculiar “double volutes,”’ 
two examples have composite capitals as we find them here.” Finally, the figure style of 
the sarcophagus at Arles is closely allied to the technique we have isolated and determined 
as Asiatic upon the city-gate group. Note the round, bulging heads of the bearded figures, 
the drilled scallops defining the edge of the hair, the parallel striations upon the cranium, 
and the large, full-face eyes with punched pupil, and compare them with the heads upon 
96 (Milan) or 100 (Rome). 

The Arles sarcophagus could date no later than the early part of the fourth century from 
its close adherence to the composition of the tomb at Tipasa and its use of pagan subjects 
intermixed with Christian themes. The contrast in style and proportions to the latter 
sarcophagus precludes an earlier date, which the resemblance of the ornament to the 
Christian group would make unlikely in any case. Finally, it is significant as showing that 
the series of columnar sarcophagi in Gaul opens with one showing unmistakable connection 
with the East. 

The few sarcophagi definitely dated by inscriptions I have already discussed. Of great 
importance is the tomb of Junius Bassus (69), which, dated in the consulship of Eusebius 
and Hypatius, gives us the year 359 for that sarcophagus."* A group in the end of the 
century is established certainly by the epitaph of Flavius Gorgonius upon the city-gate 
sarcophagus at Ancona (98),"* with which belong the sarcophagus of Catervius in 
Tolentino (99) and the one traditionally ascribed to Sextus Petronius Probus (14).™ 

The Constantinian monogram affords valuable clues. The form with alpha and omega 
pointed to a date in the second half of the fourth century for the city-gate sarcophagus at 
Milan (96). This later combination does not occur in the dated inscriptions of Rome 
before 355. Whether the use of the chrism as a symbol antedates Constantine, as is 
sometimes suggested, and what is its origin is a problem awaiting further elucidation from 
a study of the monuments and inscriptions of the East. No satisfactory evidence of an 
earlier date, however, has as yet been advanced™ and I believe we are quite safe in followng 
Schénewolf™ and in ascribing our sarcophagi which show the monogram in the labarum of 
the Symbolic Resurrection, the form in which it occurs most frequently, to a period after 
325, particularly as a date in the fourth century is borne out by their resemblance in figure 
style and fully developed iconography to our few examples definitely dated in the second 
half of that period. Finally, I have used for dating the transformation of the naturalistic 


eagle in this scene into the purely decorative form of the conch, a development outlined 
above. 


116. It is possible that this form originated from 121. See p. 140, note gs. 

unfinished capitals that were merely blocked out as we 122. Ibid., p. 7. 

have seen on the unfinished sarcophagi discussed above. 123. As an abbreviation, of course, it was used long 
117. These are Torre Nova A and the Berlin fragment, before. I have been able to find, however, no well authen- 

ibid., ills. 75, 77, and 25. ticated example of its use as a symbol before 300. See 
118. See p. 128, note ss. A. Frantz, in A. J. A., 33, 1929, pp. 10 ff., and F. 


Kampers, Vom Werdegange der abendlaindischen Kaiser- 
mystik, Berlin (1924), pp. 144-173. 
124. Schédnewolf, op. cit. 


119. Lawrence, City-Gate Sarcophagi, p. 8. 
120. Ibid., p. 12. 
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Following this method and using all the data above cited I have endeavored to list the 
Christian columnar sarcophagi in’their‘approximate’ chronological order within the various 
types.° 
&, The most important of these architectural types has been placed first, the one that is 
represented by the earliest output of the pagan Asiatic ateliers and forms their most 
popular design, i. e., that which divides the front into five arches. I have already given the 
statistics of the Christian members of this group which show Gaul as the chief center of 
manufacture. Six of the nineteen examples of this type are products of our first atelier. 
The earliest of these (3, Nimes, and 4, Saint-Maximin) probably antedate the sarcophagus 
of Junius Bassus as they show an earlier stage in the conventionalization of the eagle. 
There is nothing, of course, to prove this sequence since the Bassus tomb was carved in 
Rome and shows other misapplied motifs. It is highly probable, however, that some such 
formalization had taken place in Gaul and was seen by the sculptor of the Roman 
sarcophagus, a supposition which is further borne out by the marked connection between 
4 and Junius Bassus. Comparison of the ornament and style, moreover, with the pagan 
sarcophagus at Arles of the early part of the fourth century (Fig. 59), the survival of 
classical motifs, like tritons and dolphins, and, finally, the fact that the eagle surmounts 
the labarum while it is omitted from the scene on all examples in the end of the century 
(compare the star-and-wreath type, the tree type, 59 (Lateran), 61 (Saint-Piat), 103 
(Lateran), etc.) give added evidence of a date between 325 (the terminus post quem 
afforded by the labarum) and 360 A. D. for the first members of our series. 9 and 10 
(Arles and Rome), on the other hand, show the bearded Christ and the scene popular on the 
city-gate group, the Mission of the Apostles, and a comparison with the latter makes it 
evident they must date in the second half of the century, probably contemporary with the 
earliest members of the city-gate type. 


The next group, that which shows a level entablature, can be divided into two classes, 
viz., those which adhere to the early Asiatic tradition (compare the Hercules sarcophagus at 
London and the ends of a sarcophagus in the Palazzo Mattei, Rome, Fig. 62)'** and resemble 
the five-niche or seven-niche types in separating the scenes clearly from each other by 
columns, and a second group in which the columns are lost behind the figures, and which 


125. See p. 166. A working bibliography has been 
added for each sarcophagus and a brief statement of the 
features determining the date. 


“string-bean”’ technique of the wilted palmette par- 
ticularly should be noted in this connection. One end 
shows Hercules thrice repeated not enacting the “ Labors”’ 
but standing with various attributes as on the right end 
of Rome G. (ibid., ill. 84), with which the figure should be 
compared (the beardless head is modern). The other 
end shows a Bacchante dancing in the center and two nude 


126. Morey, op. cit., ill. g2. The ends in the Palazzo 
Mattei have been known from Robert’s engraving (op. 
cit., III, 1, pl. XLIII, 141). He misrepresented the 
capitals and made the mistake of allying these fragments 





with the sarcophagus front formerly plastered into a house 
on the steps of Aracoeli (no. 54, see p. 183) with which they 
have no connection. Morey (0. cit., p. 25) mentions them 
but discards them from the Asiatic series because of the 
obvious discrepancies of the front. The ends, however, 
show ornamental detail undeniably of Lydian technique. 
The capitals have the characteristic double volutes and in- 
dented leaves of Asiatic practice and the moldings present 
a series of designs. identical with those of the Asiatic sar- 
cophagi Sardis B and Melfi (ibid., ills. 11, 39). The 


male figures, repeating each other with slight variations. 
This man has been called Bacchus as he holds grapes and 
a hare (?). He is, in any case, figure type 22 (ibid., ill. 125) 
of the Asiatic ateliers. In view of these identities, both in 
figure types and ornament, there can be little doubt that 
the fragments are from an Asiatic sarcophagus. It was of 
Lydian technique like the other example with a horizontal 
entablature (London). From comparison with Rome G 
and the carelessness with which the ornament is carved, 
we must place it in the third century and toward the end 
of the series. 
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presents a single scene across the front, thus, and in its rhythmical pattern, approximating 
the city-gate and star-and-wreath types. : 

Three sarcophagi, it will be seen, belong to the first, threefto the second class. Two of 
the former, 20 and 22 (Figs. 34, 6), have already been discussed with their ateliers, by which 
they must be dated. 21 (S. Sebastiano) and the second little group compare closely with 
the city-gate type, from which they cannot be far removed in date. 

Also directly descended from the arches and gables and wide intercolumniations crowned 
with wall cornices of the Sidamara tradition, is the Christian type showing five aediculae 
covered alternately by arches and gables. Two pagan sarcophagi show the intermediate 
steps. One, in fragments at Tipasa (pagan 50), presents the same sequence as the Christian 
sarcophagus 26 (Fig. 43), in the Lateran, viz., gable, lintel, and central arch. The second, 
in the Belvedere of the Vatican (pagan 51), shows a continuous alternation of gable and 
arch, as common on the Christian type. In the Christian examples I have placed first two 
sarcophagi in the Lateran, 26 and 27 (Figs. 43, 52), which, while not properly belonging in 
the group, are of great importance in enabling us to trace the descent of the artistic formula. 
The five-arch-and-gable type proper is of minor significance, as it consists of five scattered 
examples, two of which are lost and one unfinished. Important on the score of iconography 
(since these sarcophagi present several new and rare scenes), the type affords slight evidence 
to determine chronology. 

Much more numerous, however, are the sarcophagi which show seven niches crowned with 
arches and gables. For this scheme, likewise, occurs a pagan prototype, a battered sarcopha- 
gus front at Ampurias (pagan 53). Here the origin of the design from the intercolumniations 
between aediculae of the three-niche type is indicated by the smaller proportions of the figures 
in the second and sixth niches. On the Christian series it is used obviously from a desire 
to repeat more frequently the rhythmical divisions of the pattern and seven is a favorite 
number as one sees on the city-gate and level-entablature types. This group like the 
latter breaks into two sub-types; one which has a single figure in a niche and makes little 
attempt at identifying them, and one which, on the contrary, shows historical scenes 
as in the aediculae of the five-arch group. The first of these sub-types is found almost 
exclusively in Italy, as we have noted above, the second as exclusively in Gaul. The first 
class opens with the sarcophagus at Perugia (33: Fig. 42), which is closely contemporary 
with the tomb of Junius Bassus, and seven other examples have come to light. These 
consistently repeat Asiatic figure types, at first with no attempt to endow them with 
meaning. In the latest and crudest example, however, 39, Lateran, the appurtenances of 
historical scenes are introduced, and the sequence reads across, completely Latin in 
iconography, and scarcely more centralized in the middle than the ordinary sarcophagi of 
frieze type. The Gallic division, on the other hand, numbers seven sarcophagi all dating 
in the second half of the century; the early clear centralizing of their composition dies out 
as one approaches the year 400 (cf. 46). They all present historical scenes. 

A similar multiplication of rhythmical units of the background is seen in the seven-arch 
type, which grew out of the five-arch composition. All dating in the second half of the 
fourth century, the members of this type fall into a number of groups, which I have 
treated consecutively although they seem for the most part to be contemporary. The 
Gallic practice of placing scenes in the niches survives in four members, the first three of 
which are so fragmentary and mutilated it is impossible to determine their chronological 
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sequence (48-50). The tradition of a single figure to a niche lingers on, it would seem, on 
four sarcophagi (two of which are fragments and two unfinished). The most popular 
method of composition, however, which we find on thirteen members of the series, devotes 
the whole front to a single scene—the Symbolic Resurrection, or the Mission of the 
Apostles, or Christ’s teaching or triumph over death. Clearly Asiatic in the rhythmical 
design and progression towards the center, these examples group around the city-gate 
atelier, particularly the sarcophagus of Probus (14: Fig. 44) (c. 390 A. D.), and the Gallic 
atelier No. V, which produced 63-65 (Figs. 54, 56, 57), and which from its extremely 
decadent style looks even later. Finally, two sarcophagi distinctively of the fifth century 
(67 and 68) show the persistence of the architectural design. 

I have placed next the double-register group, a composite type of which only two 
examples have come to light. This composition of placing one row of figures on top of 
another seems foreign to the Asiatic tradition but occurs in the frieze type in many 
examples. As our two members furthermore differ in the architectural arrangement, as 
well as date, style, and location, it seems only reasonable to consider that we have here two 
isolated phenomena rather than a type like our others. 69, the sarcophagus of Junius 
Bassus in the Grotte Vaticane, has already been described at length (Fig. 40). Dated 
definitely by inscription in 359 A. D., it forms a corner stone of our chronology. From its 
various inconsistencies, Roman style and mixed iconography, I believe it was produced in 
a Roman workshop but copied from one or more Asiatic models which had probably been 
imported from Gaul. Divided into five niches, the upper register is covered with a level 
entablature, the lower by a sequence of arches and gables. 

Much later in date is 70 (Arles), a combination of two rows of seven aediculae crowned 
with arches and gables. From its crude archivolt ornament and carelessly carved capitals 
and spandrels I do not believe it can antedate 46 (Lyons) or the latest members of the 
seven-arch-and-gable type. 

With the next three types we reach a freer interpretation of the columnar composition. 
Columns have disappeared entirely but a succession of rhythmical units still divides the 
background. The origin of the tree type has been much discussed and various theories 
advanced to explain it both symbolically and stylistically. We have already noted so 
many cases of stylistic inheritance where the content has dropped out completely that it 
is not surprising to find that here also the development appears to have followed atelier 
traditions rather than the poetic fancy of some gifted artist. The foliate spandrels of the 
Sidamara sarcophagi, it has been noted, become more and more coloristic toward the end 
of the third century until their full foliation suggests the branches of a tree (compare 
the sarcophagus in New York (Fig. 14) and Bari, Berlin, Rome I and Rome J.” The 
link between the Sidamara practice and the tree type is afforded, however, by a small 
fragment in Rome™ (53: Fig. 55) where the spandrel contains a bird in the branches of a 
tree, extremely coloristic in technique and showing leaves treated in exactly the same 
manner as upon the tree type. The similarity is further increased when we observe birds 
in the branches on the latter. A sarcophagus in the Conservatori with scenes of a hunt 
(Fig. 63) affords added evidence of this derivation. Dibelius has pointed out its connection 


127. Ibid., ills. 79, 80, 87-90. 128. Iam indebted to Mr. W. F. Stohlman for suggest- 
: ie acs ing this origin and drawing my attention to this fragment. 








Fic, 60 Fic. 61 
Arles, Museum: Ends of Sarcophagus (pagan 49) 





Fic. 64—Rome, Lateran: Front of Sarcophagus (72) 





Fic. 65—Rome, Vatican, Belvedere: Front of Sarcophagus (pagan 8) 
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66—Pisa, Campo Santo: Front of Sarcophagus (pagan 31) 
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with the tree sarcophagus in the Lateran (72: Fig. 64; compare also 81: Fig. 19) as it 
shows trees behind the figures rendered with precisely the same technique. The figure 
style also is not dissimilar although I cannot follow Dibelius in ascribing these two 
sarcophagi, with the sarcophagus of the Three Shepherds in the Lateran, to the same 
atelier.* A further connection exists, however, which he did not point out, between the 
figures on the Conservatori marble and those on the back of the Sidamara sarcophagus 
itself,° since we find on the posterior face of the latter monument the exact prototype 
for the galloping horse and the rider with outstretched arm and flying mantle. Here also 
the columns have vanished and the arches rest on corbels although the foliate spandrels 
remain prominent. The sarcophagus in the Conservatori is, of course, a crude version of 
the fourth century but the resemblance, I believe, is not fortuitous. The fact that its 
cover, though obviously belonging to it, was never finished, points strongly toward im- 
portation. A similar sarcophagus exists at Béziers,“! showing the hunt with the same 
galloping figure and here also we see trees, though fewer than on the sarcophagus in the 
Conservatori. 

Dating all in the second half of the fourth century, and with none of the ordinary 
ornamental motifs, examples of the tree type present a peculiarly difficult problem to 
classify. I have derived what aid I could, first from the naturalistic treatment of the trees, 
which gradually become conventionalized, and second from the reasonable assumption 
that those that are divided into five niches are earlier than the ones which show seven. 
Finally, I have let the style and iconography add their testimony for an earlier or later 
date. 

The first four numbers (71-74), it will be found, show five divisions across the front, 
marked by trees with naturalistic foliage, their trunks disappearing behind the figures, 
thus avoiding the problem of a stiff and awkward root. The next four are fragments which 
seem to belong with the previous members. Of these eight, five are Roman. A group of 
sarcophagi centering in Gaul has been placed next; in this group the composition is divided 
into seven compartments by the stiff trunks of trees, which end in an awkward fork at 
the bottom. The question naturally arises whether, if the tree type is developed from 
columns, this would not logically be the first stage which would appear before it was 
deemed justifiable to lose the trunks behind the figures. This may, of course, have been 
the case, but examination proves that none of the surviving examples of this group are 
early in date. The seven divisions of their composition point as well to a later period; 
and the evolution of Latin style in the late antique period from an illusionistic treatment, to 
which the disappearing trees belong, to a descriptive one which isolates the trees from 
concealment by the figures, also argues against such a sequence. The type, like that of the 
seven arches, lingers on into the fifth century in three examples, two of which (87 and 88, 
Trinquetaille and Narbonne) show an extremely coloristic technique of rendering the trees, 
in which the stone is left in a mass and the spaces between the leaves, i. e., the shadows, are 
picked out with drill holes. An indefinite pattern of light and dark thus results, while all 
form and shape are lost, in this approaching the Sidamara technique for rendering foliage. 


529. Rem. Quer, 94, 2010; pp. 90 &. For the cover pl. 13, Fast. Mod. I, 13, pp. 73-74. It is of Greek marble 
see British School at Rome, Catalogue of the Ancient and its "seat a” ll — 
Sculptures of the Palazzo dei Conservatori, Oxford (1926) — SEO, OP. Gy UE OF. 


131. Espérandieu, of. cit., I, p. 345, no. 534. 
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This, of course, cannot be used as a sign of date, but it is noteworthy that it does not enter 
this predominantly Latin tree type until late in the period. 

Similar to the tree type and like it assigned a symbolic significance is the star-and-wreath 
composition. We have already noted the flat rhythmical pattern of the design and the 
striking survival in many of the figures of the types prevalent on Asiatic sarcophagi of the 
second and third centuries. The series opens, as we have seen, with go (Arles), which is 
so closely allied in style to 91 (Lateran) and 23 (Arles), of the level-entablature group, 
that the conclusion is inevitable they are contemporary works of the same atelier. From 
the close connection between the composition and conventions of this type and of the 
city-gate group (compare especially 96, Milan, with 90, Arles), and the apparent inter- 
mixture that took place between them in 103 and 104 (Lateran and Vaison), I would 
place this atelier toward the end of the fourth century, a date which is further borne out 
by the omission of the eagle above the labarum. 

Our next type has already been discussed in my article on City-Gate Sarcophagi, but as 
this is most important in determining chronology we must here summarize the conclusions 
there arrived at. 96 (Milan) bears upon its cover the Constantinian monogram with alpha 
and omega, which affords a terminus post quem of 350 A.D. As it and 97 (Paris) are fuller 
and earlier examples of the type than the sarcophagus of Gorgonius (98, Ancona), which 
is dated by inscription c. 390, I have assigned them to the third quarter of the fourth 
century. 99, 100, 101 (Tolentino, Rome I, and Ravenna) retain the characteristic 
composition of the ends but vary the front, the first with an arrangement of 
strigils and niches taken from the fourth side of 97, the others, with a background of 
vines replacing the architecture and leaving only the central arch. Other variations follow: 
the fragmentary sarcophagus of S. Sebastiano (102) retains the city gates but depicts the 
scene (Christ’s Triumph over Death) found on the tomb of Probus, to which it is very 
close in style and date; 103 and 104 (Lateran and Vaison) show the Symbolic Resurrection, 
suggesting a contamination of this type with the star-and-wreath group, a supposition that 
is confirmed by the disappearance of the customary background from the length of the 
sarcophagus, as the city gates here appear only at the ends of the scene. I have listed 
next Roman fragments that are impossible to place with certainty and finally the three 
Gallic versions of the type (107, 108, 109, Marseilles, Aix, and Moutier-Saint-Jean), which 
from a comparison of their figure style with the first members of the group clearly belong 
at the end of the series and seem to carry the type into the fifth century. 

Also late in origin is the small subsidiary type which grew out of the city-gate com- 
position and which I have described as the palm-and-city-gate type. 110 (Saint-Maximin) 
and 111 (Lateran) are the only two which exist to-day, and the latter is in fragments, with 
little remaining by which to judge its style. The sarcophagus at Saint-Maximin, however, 
belongs clearly from its technique as well as its composition at the very end of the columnar 
series. The bodies have lost all weight and suggest those on 18, Aix, and on 63, 64, and 65, 
at Arles, Lyons, and Saint-Honorat (Figs. 57, 50 and 54). With the work of the latter 
atelier should be compared also the heads, especially that of Christ in the Denial with 
63 (Arles). 

The originators of,the next two types seem to have had in mind the city gates of our last 
group although they strayed far from that group in subject matter. The first, the 
“Bethesda” group (since that scene occupies the most prominent position and displays the 
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identifying feature of the healing of the Paralytic at the Pool of Bethesda, arranged in 
two registers), is scattered far. 114 is in Tarragona, 115 is in Rome; three fragments, all 
of the central portion, are in Gaul, viz., at Vienne, Die, and Arles, the last of which is now 
lost. From the medley of architectural elements forming the background, as well as its 
obvious connection with the city-gate type, I believe the group probably dates at the 
beginning of the fifth century, a conclusion which is borne out by the halo worn by Christ 
in the Vienne fragment, as well as by the figure style, which finds its closest parallels on 
sarcophagi of the end of the fourth century (59, Lateran, and 98, Ancona). 

Strikingly Asiatic in their coloristic ornament and drilled technique, the sarcophagi of 
this group in the proportions of the figures, the shape of the heads, and the facial details 
are so close in style, as we have seen, to that of the next group, the Red Sea sarcophagi, 
that I believe they were made in the same atelier. The latter sarcophagi are likewise 
related to the city-gate type,”* and the first two examples, 119 and 120 (both at Arles), 
are closely contemporary to 114 and 115 (Tarragona and Lateran) and date at the turn of 
the fifth century. Six other full examples of the Red Sea type are known in which the style 
gradually becomes coarser and the iconography simplified until it reaches the extreme 
crudity of the sarcophagus at Bellegarde (126). Finally, I have listed the fragments of 
seven more examples of this type alphabetically by place without attempting the 
unprofitable task of trying to determine their chronology. 

The mixed type, by the very nature of its composition, arose late in the series. It has 
drawn its architectural motives from the whole range of columnar ornament but makes no 
attempt to coérdinate the various parts, which are illogically added one next the other. 
It falls into no groups and each sarcophagus must be treated separately and allied where 
possible with its atelier. Although others are iconographically of interest, three members 
stand out as important, 134 (Arles)—made by the star-and-wreath workshop, see above— 
which I have placed first in the list, 137 (Verona), connected in composition with the 
palm-and-city-gate type but stylistically the product of Atelier IV, and 141 (Le Puy), our 
final number, which bears every sign of a fifth century date and the crude and vacuous style 
of Atelier V. 

To summarize our conclusions: we have thus found that Atelier I is the earliest of the 
Asiatic workshops, that it was active around the middle of the fourth century but 
continued producing until c. 375. The Junius Bassus atelier, No. VI, would come second, 
productive in Rome probably from c. 355-65. Shortly after this comes the city-gate 
bottega, No. VII, and contemporary with it the star-and-wreath workshop, No. II, both 
lasting into the early years of the fifth century. Two later ateliers, Nos. III and V, flourished 
in Gaul in the last decade of the fourth century and the early part of the fifth. The other 
workshop, No. IV, is hard to date, as its products range from c. 350 to the last quarter of the 
century. Of the architectural types the five-arch composition appears to be the earliest and 
was in use from the first half of the century on, and the five-arch-and-gable type comes 
next. There is no evidence to show that the level-entablature, seven-arch-and-gable, or 
double-register types appeared before 359 A. D., and likewise dating entirely in the second 
half of the century are the seven-arch and tree types. The star-and-wreath group and the 
city-gate and mixed types are probably to be included entirely in the last quarter of the 


132. Lawrence, op. cit., pp. 23 ff. 
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fourth century, crude echoes of their composition lasting on into the fifth century. Finally, 
around 390 one finds the Bethesda and Red-Sea types and palm-and-city-gate composition, 
all popular at the turn of the century.’ 

We have noted constantly in our Christian sarcophagi the direct survival of architectural 
motives, ornamental forms, and types of figures and drapery from the Asiatic sarcophagi 
of the second and third centuries. The question naturally arises, was there not a similar 
group of sarcophagi in the West which showed like features and from which the Christian 
sarcophagi might have been derived? What evidence have we that this was not a general 
Hellenistic inheritance found alike in East and West? To answer these questions and to 
show that we are justified in tracing our ornamental forms and Hellenistic types to Asia 
Minor and not to Rome, I have collected all the pagan columnar sarcophagi I could find, 
omitting only the purely Asiatic series, which have been so satisfactorily catalogued 
and discussed by Morey. The Western derivatives of the group, on the other hand, like 
their Christian descendants, have never been collected or studied for style or origin. That 
such a study is badly needed is shown by the amazing statement recently made in the 
catalogue of the Conservatori Museum,”* where it is assumed that one.of our members, 
pagan 9, is the prototype from which the Sidamara sarcophagi were derived! The absurdity 
of this statement will be apparent, I hope, from the notes appended to my chronological list 
as well as from an examination of the sarcophagus and its mates and of the Sidamara 
group. An intensive study, however, of these monuments would be out of place here and 
so I have merely annotated my list, sufficiently, I hope, to explain the classification and 
chronology and to demonstrate that the Christian sarcophagi of the fourth century are 
much more logical descendants from the Asiatic originals than from Western 
contemporaries of the latter. To show more clearly the contrast between the Western 
types and the Eastern, I have listed first a small hybrid group which appears in the West 
but which is more Eastern in character than the others and which, I believe, was produced 
by Eastern workmen manufacturing for the Western market. These have often caused 
confusion and must be separated from the genuine Asiatic sarcophagi, from which they 
differ in many significant points.”*° 

In sharp contrast to this group are the really Latin adaptations. Not only have the 
subjects become Western but the ornament is greatly simplified and the technique has 
changed to a strikingly Roman one. The foliate spandrels and archivolts have disappeared. 
In the place of the former we find small figures or animals; the latter are decorated solely 
with a series of moldings. The capitals are likewise transformed into a simple version of 
the composite type, showing volutes without channels and plain spoon-shaped leaves. 
The ornament is thus clearly a contrast to that of the Christian columnar sarcophagi. 
The change is forcibly brought out by comparing the indefinite and coloristic effect of the 
Riccardi example (Fig. 31), an Eastern product made for the West, with the clearly defined 
smooth ornament of the sarcophagus front in the Vatican Belvedere (Fig. 65). 


133- I have added a chronological chart (p. 185) to 136. This has been brought out in the case of the 
show graphically the relative chronology of the ateliers. Riccardi sarcophagus (1: Fig. 31) by Morey (op. cit. 

134. Sardis, V, part I. Pp. 30-32, 57-58) and in the case of the next three 

135. British School at Rome, Catalogue of the Palazzo members, by Lawrence (in A. J. A., 32, 1928, pp. 421- 
dei Conservatori, pp. 50-51. The writer’s bibliography 434). 


does not reach beyond 1906. 
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The principal architectural form of the Asiatic sarcophagi, i. e., the composition with 
three aediculae, is found on three examples (pagan 8-10) with intercolumniations between 
the aediculae but without the wall cornices of the type. Even these quickly disappear, 
however, and a continuous alternation of arch and gable characterizes the next members. 
A composite type following the arrangement of the sarcophagi at Spalato and Copenhagen 
developed in the third century and is important as the prototype of one of the most popular 
forms of the sarcophagi at Ravenna.’ The five-arch composition of the Asiatic sarcophagi 
was also imitated by pagan works in the West (Fig. 66); but these, although numbering 
eleven examples, seem a series of isolated specimens rather than a definite class. Neither 
uniformity in subject matter nor resemblances in ornament ally them, and with the 
exception of three sarcophagi (42, 43, 44) it is impossible to form a group. In all, there 
is a consistent lack of Eastern characteristics. The conch never occurs and in its place 
twice we find the Western parapetasma and once the equally Roman motif of garlands 
swung across from keystone of arch to keystone. On only half of the examples are the 
columns spirally fluted and there is a marked tendency to introduce pedestals into the 
niches, a practice in general foreign to the Asiatic tradition.** Next comes a small group 
of four-arch sarcophagi, two of which have been discussed above (pp. 149 f.). This form seems 
to be a Western modification since I know of no Eastern prototypes. The final member 
of the series (49, Arles: Fig. 59), it will be remembered, presents Christian scenes upon the 
ends and belongs with the Christian types both in ornament and technique. It is, further- 
more, the only one of the whole pagan sequence which is found in Gaul and significantly 
presents Asiatic features. Finally, I have added five miscellaneous experiments with 
columnar compositions, three of which (50, 51, and 53) we have already considered in 
endeavoring to trace the evolution of the Christian types. 

The subjects found on these forty sarcophagi, which may be classed together as imitations 
or adaptations in the West of Asiatic types, also present valuable evidence of their provenance. 
The themes repeated time and again on the Asiatic series are strikingly absent. The Labors 
of Hercules occur only twice (one of these‘is a sarcophagus now lost)."® The Dioscuri 
when they appear follow the Western fashion of turning their horses inward and wearing 
pilei (save in the Gallic sarcophagus of four niches mentioned above). Instead of the 
Greek mythological cycles of Hercules and the Nine Muses, we find favorite Roman 
stories, of Mars and Bacchus, or the Personifications of the Seasons. The most significant 
change of all is the introduction of portrait groups of the marriage pair in the Roman 
manuum junctio. 

It is now evident, I hope, how sporadic and miscellaneous are the pagan sarcophagi of 
columnar type in the West. Few groups can be made and little development traced. 
Their affinities also with the Christian examples are few and slight. Ornamented archi- 
volts, so common in the Christian series, are almost unknown in the pagan, and the 
characteristic capital of the latter shows spoon-shaped leaves of plain outline and little 


137. JIbid., figs. 12, 13; p. 431, note 3. Thisis the most Christian types under discussion, I have postponed con- 
Eastern of any of the pagan types and it is significant that sideration of it until I treat the Ravenna groups. 
three members were left unfinished. As its importance, 138. Two exceptions occur: the sarcophagus with the 
however, is largely in reference to the Ravenna sarcophagi horizontal entablature now in London (Morey, op. cit., 
and this group has no connection in any way with the ill. 92) and one end in the Pal. Mattei (Fig. 62). 


139. Nos. 39 and 52 (Florence and Vatican), 
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detail. The tritons of the spandrels would seem to be the one element that is carried over 
from the Western series but this, after all, is a common classical motif. Finally, it is most 
significant that the formulae for posture and features used on the Christian examples do not 
occur on the Western sarcophagi but can be discovered in the Asiatic series. Thus the 
negative evidence assumes singular importance: the dissimilarity between the pagan 
columnar sarcophagi of the West and the Christian series is so great that the former could 
not have furnished the models from which the latter were derived. 


The positive arguments are even more cogent. I have already shown how closely allied the 
city-gate sarcophagi are to the art of the East. In iconography, ornament, and figure style they 
stand apart from contemporary Latin products, the frescoes of the catacombs and the frieze 
sarcophagi, and present striking affinities with Syrian and Asiaticmonuments. We have seen 
how closely related to them are other columnar sarcophagi, certain ones of which seem to 
have been made by the same atelier, and how other workshops present an independent but 
analogous style. The direct descent, furthermore, of the Christian columnar series from the 
Asiatic groups of the second and third centuries is shown not only by the survival of 
architectural features and unusual ornamental forms but also by the persistence of figure 
types and peculiar tricks of atelier technique. The five-arch and level-entablature 
compositions are continued without interruption from the pagan series and the origin of 
the five-arch-and-gable type from the customary arrangement of the Sidamara sarcophagi 
is graphically shown, as we have seen, by 26 (Lateran). This, retaining the wall cornices of 
the pagan type, has merely equated the intercolumniations and made the architectural 
framework continuous. The high cubical shape and four-sided decoration of a number of 
the sarcophagi is another Greek characteristic, in sharp distinction to the low Latin trough, 
which is carved only on the front.“* Even more striking is the survival of the peculiar 
trick of relieving the head against a section of concave entablature. This has been dwelt 
upon already in the city-gate article; it is not, however, confined to that type but occurs 
on nine other examples. Foreign to Italy and the West, this decorative form is a prominent 
feature of the Asiatic sarcophagi. It cannot be paralleled elsewhere. Similar to it are 
the singular masonry niches of 51 (Arles), which suggests in the deep shadows thus cast 
and the many flutings of the conch the rich pattern of light and shade of such Asiatic 
sarcophagi as the one at Bari. The very survival of the conch, which it will be remembered 
disappeared from the Western pagan series, must also be cited although its inversion in 
direction is probably a sign of adaptation to Western taste.“ I need not dwell upon the 
other features of the ornament," the spirally fluted columns which occur predominantly 
throughout the series, the richly detailed capitals of composite type as upon Torre Novo A 
and the Berlin fragment, the pilasters and podia decorated with rinceaux, or the peculiar 
method of punching leaves at intervals with drill holes, a trick I have dubbed “the 
string-bean technique’’; all these find their parallels particularly in Asia Minor.’ 


140. Where it occurs on eight examples. fails to substantiate this statement. Robert illustrates no 
141. Lawrence, City-Gate Sarcophagi, p. 30. sarcophagi apart from the Asiatic ones, showing a concave 
142. Ibid., p. 32. entablature, and I have been unable to find it elsewhere. 
143. G. Rodenwaldt, in Jb. arch. Inst., 45, 1930, pp. Heads impinging against a straight entablature are a 
122, 187 ff., says the ornament of the city-gate sarcophagi totally different matter (see above, p. 111, and note 27). 
is paralleled on Attic, not Asiatic, sarcophagi and cites 144. Lawrence, op, cit., p. 2, note 4. 


Robert, op. cit. A careful examination of Robert’s plates 145. Ibid., p. 33; compare chart of ornament, fig. 36. 
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To a surprising degree also the very figure types of the Asiatic sarcophagi reappear on 
the Christian. We have found that the woman representing Susanna (on a sarcophagus 
in the Lateran, 44) holds her drapery fold in an Asiatic fashion and is almost identical, 
line for line, with one of the Asiatic female types. Another one appears at Perugia together 
with several “philosophers” of the Asiatic ateliers. Shapes of head and features, and 
formulae for rendering hair, derived from the Sidamara sarcophagi, occur toa marked extent 
throughout the star-and-wreath and level-entablature types, and show that that atelier 
at least was closely in connection with the East. Others present their own versions of the 
Asiatic style. All of the workshops, however, that we have isolated, with the exception 
of the eclectic one in Rome which carved the tomb of Junius Bassus, use a style in sharp 
contrast to that of the contemporary frieze sarcophagi. Little sculpture remains of the 
early mediaeval period either in Asia Minor or Constantinople. I have already cited in 
comparison with the city-gate sarcophagi the few monuments which exist, such as the 
relief from Sinope now in Berlin, and the base of the obelisk of Theodosius I in 
Constantinople. Many more comparisons might be made with the Asiatic manuscripts. 
The closest parallels have been found to the Codex Rossanensis and Sinopensis. The squat 
proportions and bulbous heads of 30 (Fermo), 70 (Arles), and 87 (Trinquetaille) reappear 
in the latter manuscript and on the painted wooden panel of the Sancto Sanctorum, which, 
as Morey has shown, was actually made in Palestine in the end of the sixth century.™*® 
The same writer has also pointed out the similarity of the scene of the Mission of the 
Apostles on the city-gate sarcophagi to a miniature in Petropolitanus gr. XXI, a later 
manuscript which retains in some miniatures the earlier style of Asia Minor.’ Here, 
likewise, we find the Christ type of many of our sarcophagi (cf. 9, Arles, with Christ of 
the Mission or Christ appearing to the Holy Women). Finally, the scene of the Miracle 
of Cana of this manuscript should be placed beside the fragment in Ravenna (89) for the 
identity of the heads in manuscript and sarcophagus. 


Iconography has been largely eliminated from this article as I hope to treat the whole 
subject of the illustrations of the early Asiatic Bible in a future study. Many of the 
scenes we have found are unique in the West, and the columnar sarcophagi present, on the 
whole, a different iconographical tradition from the frieze type, although an inevitable 
intermixture between them took place in certain instances. The evidence of the 
iconography thus substantiates the derivation of our types from the East; it is not needed, 
however, to prove the descent from Asiatic workshops. 


Also quite foreign to the West is the tendency to break down clear-cut form into a flat, 
all-over pattern of light and dark. This is apparent not only in the ornament, which 
is close in effect in a number of examples (compare 1, Saint-Maximin; 9, Arles; the 
level-entablature group, 23-24; 27, Lateran; and especially 97, Paris) to the indefinite and 
coloristic pattern of the Sidamara sarcophagi and even to the fagade of Mschatta itself, but 
also in the general design as well. A single and rhythmical composition, dogmatic or 
symbolic in its content, replaces towards the end of the fourth century the many historical 
scenes with which the front of the sarcophagus was adorned earlier in the period. The 


146. The Painted Panel from the Sancta Sanctorum, in 147. C.R. Morey, Notes on East Christian Miniatures, 
Festschrift Paul Clemen, 1926, pp. 150-167. in Art Bulletin, X1, 1929, pp. 53-092, figs. 71, 73, 74. This 
manuscript probably dates about 800, 
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tendency is to equate the niches and to decentralize the design; space is two-dimensional 
and strictly limited; the figures themselves become flatter and more repetitious. The 
aim is clearly not to create the illusion of life, or to tell a story, it is rather the Oriental 
desire to decorate, to make a pattern by the never-ending repetition of small units. It is 
what one sees in the procession of apostles in the Distribution of Wine in the Codex 
Rossanensis (Fig. 26), in the saints in the mosaics of S. Apollinare Nuovo in Ravenna, and 
in the windows in the base of the great dome of Hagia Sophia and the columns “ which stand 
like dancers in a chorus.’’**® 

In sharp contrast to this are the frieze sarcophagi. In these little composition can be 
discerned. The aim is evidently narration, to tell as many stories as possible, and the 
figures overlap or extend inward in three tiers, obviously descended from the tradition of 
unlimited space of Latin illusionistic relief. The style is sketchy, often barbarously crude, 
but never can one detect any attempt to make a purely artistic pattern from the rhythm 
of recurring shadow. Both groups illustrate Riegl’s thesis of the substitution in late 
antique art of an optic point of view for the tactile one of the classic period, but on the 
columnar sarcophagi we see Oriental colorism resulting, on the frieze, the decadent 
illusionism of the West.” 

The results of our study now become apparent. The Christian columnar sarcophagi are 
direct descendants of the Asiatic sarcophagi of the second and third centuries. Many of 
‘them were made by Asiatic artisans, probably working in the West and adapting their 
native forms more or less to please Western taste. They also created new types and 
designs but managed in the best examples to retain a strikingly Eastern effect. The style 
varies and naturally some of the columnar sarcophagi show a larger intermixture of Western 
elements than others. Beginning in the second quarter of the fourth century, we find that 
certain botteghe can be differentiated, five of which worked in Gaul and two in Italy. That 
three of the Gallic ateliers exported their works to Rome is a conclusion rendered inevitable 
by the presence in the latter city of numerous unfinished sarcophagi which correspond 
closely with finished ones in Gaul or present characteristics prevalent in the latter country 
and foreign to Rome. The dispersion of the Bethesda sarcophagi and of the star-and-wreath 
and Red-Sea types also points either to exportation or the existence of traveling ateliers, 
but in either case from the preponderance of all these types in Gaul we must recognise that 
country as the center of manufacture of the columnar sarcophagi. 

The emphasis thus thrown on Gaul is not so surprising as it might at first seem. The 
road across North Italy to Gaul was the direct highway from the East, and these lands, 
as one might expect from their political and economic history, were peculiarly open to 
influences from Asia Minor. In the fourth century Rome was a backwater artistically as 
she was politically, and her art shows the decadence of the illusionistic style in the 
numerous frieze sarcophagi or reflects the development of her more energetic province, 
misunderstanding the Asiatic forms and modifying them, however, through contact with 
her own Latin style. It is to the North, furthermore, to Ravenna and to Gaul, that one 
must turn for the work of the fifth century. What little skill was left in Rome for 
monumental sculpture seems to have died completely about 400 and after the invasion of 


148. Procopius, De Aedificiis, quoted by T. G. Jackson 149. This is brought out by C. R. Morey, Sources of 
in Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture, 1, p. 82. Mediaeval Style, in Art Bulletin, VII, 1924, p. 11. 
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Alaric no more elaborate sarcophagi of marble, apparently, were carved. This dearth of 
art holds as well for other media. There are few fifth century paintings in the catacombs 
and aside from the mosaics of Sta. Maria Maggoire, which continue the illusionistic style 
of earlier centuries, it is almost impossible to allocate any work in this period to Roman 
ateliers. Even the doors of Sta. Sabina seem to have been exported from North Italy.’ 
In Ravenna, on the other hand, art was flourishing; buildings and mosaics and a whole 
series of marble sarcophagi, some of distinguished beauty of design, bear witness to its 
cultural importance. In Gaul also, a gradual transition can be traced, the beginning of 
which I have sketched above, of ornamental types and of figure style to more purely 
decorative forms, and stone sarcophagi were carved, some of them likewise of great beauty, 
in the fifth and sixth centuries and possibly even into Merovingian times.’ Both the 
sarcophagi of Ravenna and these later Gallic types, however, belong more properly with 
the more ornamental forms of Eastern and Byzantine art, while the fourth century 
sculpture of Rome and Gaul still shows the Hellenistic tradition, in its insistence upon the 
human figure. The sarcophagi we have been studying are the clearest examples of the 
translation of the stylistic formulae of classical art into the pictorial language of Christianity 
and thus are of invaluable service in helping us to trace the origin of early mediaeval style. 
Furthermore, in their connection with Asia Minor they add significant evidence of the 
part played by that country in forming the technique and iconography of Early Christian 
art, and to a certain limited extent they compensate for the irreparable loss of the plastic 
monuments of Asia Minor itself. 





150. This will be discussed by C. R. Morey in a British Museum, p. 5, pl. IV; E. B. Smith, Early Christian 
forthcoming book on mediaeval style, on whose material I Iconography, p. 187, note 1), a series that points strongly 
am here drawing. Always a puzzle to archaeologists, to a North Italian provenance. A number of the scenes 
these doors are without parallels in Rome but show close are enigmatical, tne Greek word IXOVC has been garbled 


affinity to the wooden doors of S. Ambrogio in Milan 
(A. Goldschmidt, Die Kirchenthiir des Heil. Ambrosius in 
Mailand). Comparisons either iconographic and stylistic 
or both ally them also with the mosaics of S. Apollinare 
Nuovo in Ravenna, and three ivory boxes: at Brescia, 
Pola, and the Passion casket of the British Museum 
(Wulff, op. cit., I, fig. 182; J. Wilpert, Die rémischen 
Mosaiken und Malereien, I, figs. 21, 69; O. M. Dalton, 
Catalogue of the Ivory Carvings of the Christian Era in the 


on Christ’s scroll in the Ascension, the iconography is 
curiously mixed but never purely Alexandrian or Asiatic, 
while the Constantinian monogram occurs on the nimbus 
of Christ appearing to the apostles, a feature never found 
yet on an Eastern monument. The whole presents the 
characteristics of Latin art where most subject to Asiatic 
influence. It thus forms a parallel to a number of the 
columnar sarcophagi. 
151. This subject I hope to treat in a future study. 



































PART I. 








I. Frve-Arcs Type 


1. Saint-Maximin (Atelier IV): Figs. 48, 51 
Garrucci, 353/1-3; Le Blant, Gaule, pl. 55, 
1-3; von Campenhausen, fig. 3; Wilpert, pl. 145, 
7, 8. 


This is placed first because it shows a naturalistic eagle 
under the central arch over the labarum. The eagle is 
separate from the arch, not amalgamated with it (see 
pp. 145 f.) and the wreath of the labarum is small and 
not conventionalized and large as it later becomes. The 
ornament is almost identical with the pagan four-arch 
sarcophagus at Arles (Fig. 59) in acanthus foliation, corner 
spandrels, and composite capitals. The central spandrels 
show two dolphins and a cockleshell, a pagan theme that 
is quickly misunderstood and passes out of the Christian 
series. 


2. Soissons, N. Dame, lost 
Garrucci, 403/4-6; Le Blant, Gaule, pp. 14-15; 
Wilpert, I, pp. 22-23, fig. 9 
Known only from a drawing which shows a naturalistic 
eagle but one which completely replaces the arch. This 
seems to be the second phase in the transformation of the 
motif (see p. 131). Compare 28 (Arles-Avignon). Compare 
ornament with 1. 


3- Nimes, Chapelle de St. Baudille (Atelier I): 
Fig. 5 
Le Blant, Gaule, pl. 28, 2; von Campenhausen, 
fig. 6; Wilpert, pl. 16, 2. 
Seep. 110. The eagle is turning into a conch, the lower 
edge of the wings is in a straight line across the background 


1. These lists were complete to the best of my knowledge in July, 
1931, when this article was sent to the Art Bulletin. See page 105, 
note 19a. Other fragments have appeared too late to be inserted, 
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Chronological Lists of the Various Types of 
Columnar Sarcophagi' 


CHRISTIAN TYPES? 






(see p. 132). Trumpeting tritons in spandrels are a pagan 
motif, not found on sarcophagi at the end of the century. 


4. Saint-Maximin (Atelier I): Fig. 7 
Garrucci, 352/2-4; Le Blant, Gawle, pl. 54, 1-3; 
von Campenhausen, figs. 12, 13; Wilpert, pl. 
145, I. 

See p. 111. Eagle-headed conch (see p. 131). Compari- 
son with 69, the Junius Bassus sarcophagus (p. 152) in- 
dicates a date probably somewhat earlier, at least con- 
temporary. 

5. Arles, Museum 
Le Blant, Arles, p. 54, no. XL; Wilpert, pl. 45, 1. 

Figures are too ruined to show style. The ornament 
compares closely with 69 (Junius Bassus) in the bead- 
and-reel molding, capitals, and bases of columns, and 
the many flutings of the conches. Compare the capitals 
also with the Asiatic sarcophagus of Torre Nova. 

Condition makes al] attribution most doubtful. 

6. Leyden, Museum (Atelier VI): Fig. 41 
Garrucci, 319/4; Oberman, fig. 15; Stuhlfauth, 
fig. 5; Wulff, fig. 94; Wilpert, A. B., fig. 5; 
Wilpert, I, p. 160, fig. 93. 

See p. 137. Recutting makes it impossible to date except 

by comparison of the ornament with 69 (Junius Bassus). 
7. Arles, Museum (Atelier I): Fig. 4 
Garrucci, 400/5; Le Blant, Arles, pl. 2, 1; Ober- 
man, fig. 28; Wilpert, pl. 145, 4. 

See pp. 111 f. Compare figure style with 3 and 4, archi- 

volts and spandrels with 9. 


Marucchi, O., I monumenti del museo cristiano Pio-Lateranense, 
Milan, 1910. 

Melida, J. R., La escultura hispanocristiana, Madrid, 1908 
Morey, C. R., Sardis, V, 1, The sarcophagus of Claudia Antonia 
Sabina and the Asiatic sarcophagi, Princeton, 1924. 

N.B.A.C., Nuovo Bullettino di archeologia cristiana 

Oberman, H.T., De oud-christlijke sarkophagen en hun godsdienstige 
beteekenis, The Hague, 1911. 

Stuhlfauth, G., Die Apokryphen Petrusgeschichten in der altchrist- 
lichen Kunst, Berlin, 1925. 

Sybel, L. von, Christliche Antike, Marburg, 1906-1909 

Wilpert, J., I sarcofagi cristiani antichi, Rome, 1929. A. B.: 
Early Christian Sculpture: its restoration and its modern manu- 
facture, in Art Bulletin, IX, 1926, pp. 89 ff. M.u.M.: Dir rémische- 
Mosaiken und Malereien, Freiburg, 1917. 

Wittig, J., Die altchristlichen skulpturen im Museum des deutschen 
Nationalstiftung am Campo Santo in Rom, Rome, 1906 


Wulff, O., Altchristliche und byzantinische Kunst, Berlin, 1918 


References to the older archaeologists have been omitted when 
they are listed in one of the references given, also casual citations 
of the sarcophagi or allusions to them in handbooks or periodicals 
unless they contribute important discussion or plates. 
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8. Plagnes (Atelier I) 


Le Blant, Gaule, pl. 42, 3; von Campenhausen, 
fig. 2. 


See p. rrr. Compare the archivolts and the tritons and 
dolphins in spandrels with 7 and 9. Vine-covered columns, 
cf. 4 and 9g. 


9. Arles, Museum (Atelier I): Figs. 1, 3 


Garrucci, 335/2; Le Blant, Arles, pl. 9; Ober- 
man, fig. 24; von Campenhausen, fig. 8; Wil- 
pert, pl. 12, 4. 


See pp. 106 f. This has the Mission of the Apostles in the 
central niches, the scene popular upon the city-gate group, 
and the long-haired, bearded Christ, features which in- 
dicate a date contemporary with the earlier members of 
that type, viz., in the second half of the fourth century. 
It retains, however, dolphins and tritons in the spandrels 
and belongs clearly in ornament as well as figure style with 
Atelier I (3, 4, 7, and 8). 


10. Rome, Grotte Vaticane (Atelier I): Fig. 2 


Garrucci, 335/4; Grousset, no. 186; von Cam- 
penhausen, fig. 7; Wilpert, pl. 12, 5. 

Unfinished, see pp. 106 f. This is almost a replica of 9. 

Probably slightly later as wreaths with Jemnisci and birds 


pecking baskets replace the dolphins and tritons in the 
spandrels. 


11. Arles, Museum 
Garrucci, 399/8; Le Blant, Arles, pl. 12, 1; Wil- 
pert, pl. 141, 4. 

Child’s sarcophagus, therefore squat proportions and 
genera! carelessness in ornament do not necessarily indicate 
alate date. Treatment of the faces and of the orant shows 
competent style. Compare horse with Fig. 59. Choice of 
scenes and style points to Latin tradition. 

12. Marseilles, Museum 
Garrucci, 368/1; Le Blant, Gaule, pl. 16, 2. 
Child’s sarcophagus; see discussion under 11. 
13. Aix, Museum 
Garrucci, 379/2; Le Blant, Gaule, pl. 52, 1. 
The ornament is becoming decadent, with crude capitals, 


and conches merely indicated, not fluted. Wreaths with 
lemnisci and birds with baskets in the spandrels. 


14. Rome, Museo Petriano, sarcophagus of Sextius 
Petronius Probus (Atelier VII): Figs. 44, 45 
Garucci, 325/1-4; Grousset, no. 148; Wilpert, 
pl. 35. 

Fourth side unfinished. See pp. 140 f. C. 390 A. D. 


15. Clermont-Ferrand, Museum: Fig. 21 
Le Blant, Gaule, pl. 17, 1; p. 63. 


Compare the ornament with 14. This shows the same 
peculiar sequence of scenes as the Bethesda sarcophagi, 
114-118, and although it is difficult to judge the style 
because of mutilation, it does not look much earlier. It 
dates probably in the last decade of the fourth century. 


16. Valence, Museum and Die, Coll. Fontgalland 
Espérandieu I, no. 333; Wilpert, Anal. Sac. 
Tarracon. IV, 1928, pp. 251 f., pl. 1; von 
Campenhausen, fig. 22; Wilpert, pl. 142, 1. 

The labarum is here relieved against a concave en- 
tablature and the eagle is omitted (cf. 59, 60, 61, 135, and 
star-and-wreath and tree types for the latter). Crude 
foliation and ornament, compare the cabochon design with 
98, dated by inscription c. 390 A. D. 


17. Marseilles, Museum (Atelier V): Fig. 53 
Garrucci, 346/1; Le Blant, Gaule, pl. 14, 1; von 
Campenhausen, fig. 10; Wilpert, pl. 33, 3. 

See p. 146. Late in the series because of barbarous figure 
style and ornament. 


18. Aix, Chapel of Hospital 
Le Blant, Gaule, pl. 52, 2. 


Careless, late style. Ornament both slovenly and con- 
ventionalized (cf. spandrels); flutings of conch omitted. 
Figures lack weight but have exceedingly large heads and 
eyes; cf. with figure style of Atelier V. 


19. Saint-Cannat 
Garrucci, 335/1; Le Blant, Gaule, pl. 51, 1; 
Wilpert, pl. 45, 4. 

Child’s sarcophagus—a ridiculously incompetent copy 
of a tomb of the same design as the five-arch sarcophagus 
in S, Francesco at Ravenna (Garrucci, 347, 348). From 
such a model the Gallic workman got the general compo- 
sition, the round-backed chair behind Christ, and conches 
which radiate upward. The trefoil design of the spandrels 
is probably suggested by the Asiatic palmettes. 


II. LeveLt-ENTABLATURE TYPE 
20. Rome, Lateran (Atelier VI): Figs. 34, 37, 39 


Garrucci, 323/4-6; Ficker, no. 174; K. G. 
Stephani, Der dlteste deutsche Wohnbau, II, pp. 
127 ff.; Marucchi, pl. 29, 2; A. StegenSek, 
Oriens Christianus, N. S. 1, 1911, pp. 272 ff., 
pls. 1, 2; Oberman, figs. 1, 2; Wulff, I, pp. 114 ff., 
96-98; A. Heisenberg, I[konographische Studien, 
pp. 75-155, pls. 1, 2; Baumstark, Rim. Quart, 
1914, pp. 5 f.; Stuhlfauth, figs. 6-8; Marucchi, 
Rivista di arch. crist., Il, 1925, pp. 84 ff.; von 
Campenhausen, fig. 17; Wilpert, pl. 121, 2-4; 
I, pp. 168 ff., figs. 99, 101. 

Restored and recut, part of ornament unfinished, see 
pp. 133 f. It compares closely with 69 (Junius Bassus) but 
the features are more misunderstood and illogical. It is 
therefore probably somewhat later. 


21. Rome, S. Sebastiano 


G. Goyau and H. Chéramy, Le visage de Rome 
chrétienne, Geneva, 1926, p. 16; Wilpert, pl. 149. 

A fragment of four niches of the center of a sarcophagus 
showing the Mission of the Apostles. This scene and the 
vine-covered columns should be compared with the work 
of Atelier I, especially with 4 andg. The head at the 
extreme left is close to the formula used for the apostle 
behind Peter in the fourth niche of 9 and there also the 
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Lamb of God with a cross on his head finds its parallel. 
Possibly this is a product of the same atelier. The en- 
tablature projects above the columns as on 22 and like 
the latter it is decorated solely with a series of moldings. 
These are many in number as on 9 and the original plan 
may have been to carve them. If so, this should be classed 
as an unfinished sarcophagus. On the other hand, the 
capitals and columns are fully carved and there is no other 
sign of incomplete work. It seems more probable that the 
designs were originally painted. That this practice was 
sometimes the case is proved by a sarcophagus at 
Syracuse (Wilpert, pl.92, 2). Contemporary with 9 (Aries). 


22. Rome, Lateran (Atelier I): Fig. 6 
Garrucci, 335/3; Ficker, no. 151; Marucchi, pl- 
23, 2; Stuhlfauth, fig. 26; von Campenhausen, 
fig. 5; Wilpert, pl. raz, 1. 
Unfinished, see p. 110. Compare with 3 (Nimes) but 
Christ on the mount as on g (Aries) here replaces the 
Symbolic Resurrection. 


23. Arles, Museum (Atelier II): Fig. 10 
Garrucci, 343/3; Le Blant, Gawle, pl. 10, 1; 
Arles, pl. 4; Oberman, fig. 32; Wulff, fig. 100; 
Wilpert, pl. 34, 3. 

See p. 115. Compare with star-and-wreath and with 
city-gate types. These similarities and the use of the 
bearded Christ, the simplification of the capitals and the 
ornament all point to a date in the last third of the fourth 
century. 

24. Paris, Louvre, from Rignieux-le-Franc (Atelier 
II): Fig. 11 
Garrucci, 343/2; LeBlant, Gaule, pl. 4, 2; 


Wilpert, pl. 34, 1. 
See pp. 115 f. Slightly later than 23. 


25. Nimes, Cathedral (Atelier IT) 
Le Blant, Gawle, pl. 31, 2; Wilpert, pl. 43, s. 

See p. 115. Fifth century; compare the splayed shape, 
which slopes outward toward the top, and the delicate 
rinceau design of the podium with the late Gallic gable 
types (Le Blant, Gaule, pls. 19, 22, 34, 37, etc.). The 
figures are also longer in proportion and bodies lack weight 
as in fifth century work. 


III. Frve-ArcH-AnD-GABLE TyPE 
Prototypes 
26. Rome, Lateran (Atelier VI): Fig. 43 
Garrucci, 350/1; Ficker, no. 171; Marucchi, 
pl. 28, 6; Oberman, fig. 3; Wulff, fig. 95; von 
Campenhausen, fig. 18; Wilpert, pl. 146, 3. 

See pp. 139 f. This although the figures are squat and the 
architecture illogical seems a work of the Junius Bassus 
atelier, not much later since it retains an architectural 
scheme clearly inspired by the Asiatic sarcophagi (see 
p. 162). 

27. Rome, Lateran (Atelier IV): Fig. 52 
Garrucci, 331/2; Ficker, no. 106; Marucchi, 
pl. 15,1; Lawrence, fig. 40; von Campenhausen, 
fig. 9; Wilpert, pl. 20, 5; I, p. 45, fig. 19. 
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See p. 145. The architectural arrangement of 26 is here 
reversed and simplified. The central scene is that of the 
Probus sarcophagus but Christ wears a nimbus. Both 
these features point to the last quarter of the fourth 
century. 

Type proper 

28. Arles, Museum, and Avignon Museum 


Garrucci, 340/5; Le Blant, Arles, p. 56, no. 
XLVIII; p. 66, no. LXIII; Le Blant, Gaule, 
pl. 12, 1; Wilpert, Rendiconti d. Pont. Accad. 
Romana d. Arch., 1924, pl. 13; Wilpert, Rivista 
di arch. crist. II, 1925, p. 37, fig. 1; von Campen- 
hausen, figs. 20, 21; Wilpert, pl. 146, 2; I, 
pp. 165 f., figs. 96-98. 

The eagle above the labarum shows the second stage in 
the evolution of this formula (cf. 2, see pp. 131 f.). The orna- 
ment likewise compares with early members of the five-arch 
type (cf. tritons in the corner spandrel) and the scenes 
balance each other carefully as in the work of the first 
atelier. Omission of the conch is rendered advisable from 
the alternation of arch with gable (cf. the pagan sar- 
cophagi). Probably about the middle of the fourth century. 


29. Nimes, lost 


Le Blant, Gaule, p. 113; von Campenhausen, 
fig. 11. 

Known only from a drawing by Rulman. Placed here 
tentatively because the sequence of scenes seems to be the 
same as upon 4, an eagle-headed conch or conventionalized 
eagle covers the labarum and tritons or half figures of men 
appear in the spandrels. 


30. Fermo 
Garrucci, 310/2; Stuhlfauth, fig. 9; Styger, Rom. 
Quart., 1913, p. 70, fig. 11; Wilpert, pl. 116, 3. 
Very peculiar iconography, rare scenes from the Peter 
cycle and unique rendering of Cain and Abel with the 
Logos. Figures are stylized and proportions squat (cf. 98). 
The tendency is to harden the line of the hair around the 
face as in Asiatic work; compare the relief from Sinope 
(Lawrence, fig. 50). The gable is here over the center as 
on the pagan prototype (pagan 51). 
31. Rome, lost 
Garrucci, 375/3. 
This was in private possession in 1632 and is reproduced 
from Bosio’s drawing. Gable in center as on 30. All the 
scenes are from the Western frieze cycle. 


32. Rome, Lateran: Fig. 28 
Garrucci, 315/2; Ficker, no. 155; Marucchi, 
pl. 25, 1; Wilpert, pl. 143, 2. 
Unfinished, see p. 125. Spandrels show a date late in the 
series as the birds have become toy-like and lack their 
baskets of fruit (cf. with 46 and 62). 


IV. SrveEN-ARCH-AND-GABLE TyPE 


33. Perugia, University Chapel (Atelier VI): Fig. 
42 
Garrucci, 321/4; Wilpert, pl. 28, 3. 
See pp. 138 f. Approximately the same date as 69 
(Junius Bassus), c. 360. 
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34. Rome, Campo Santo Tedesco (Atelier VI) 
Wittig, fig. 48; Wilpert, pl. 31, 5. 

This small fragment repeats the capitals and archivolts 
of our last example and two of the figure types although 
the heads have been exchanged (cf. first figure with no. 1 
at Perugia, head with no. 2; second with no. 6 at Perugia, 
and head with no. 1). Same date. 


35. Brescia, Museum. 
Garrucci, 323/1-3; Le Blant, Arles, p. 12. 
Very fragmentary; only bases of columns, figures at 
either end of the front and the ends remain. The latter are 


in low relief and very crude, and as usual are a poor 
criterion of the style. 


36. Arles, Museum 
Le Blant, Arles, pl. 13; Wilpert, Rom. Quart., 
1924, pp. 5 f., pl. 1; Wilpert, pl. 32, 3. 

The present condition of this sarcophagus precludes the 
possibility of determining its atelier. One figure type is 
repeated monotonously with little variation. The sixth 
figure should be compared with the seventh on 33 (Perugia) 
and with the famous statue of Sophocles in the Lateran 
(cf. Asiatic figure types no. 1 and 2; see Morey, ills. 134, 
105, 106). If the cover belongs with the trough as it 
seems to from the color of the marble and the similarity 
of the drilled technique of the drapery, it affords evidence 
of the style of the heads. The ornament should be com- 
pared with the next example as both show modifications 
of the usual capital in which the volute is misunderstood. 
Wreaths with wings, which replace the usual lemnisci, fill 
the spandrels and are probably derived from.such a type as 
the eagles which occur on a pagan sarcophagus in the 
Lateran (Marucchi, pl. 16, 1). Compare with 37 and see 
discussion below. 


37. Rome, Lateran 
Garrucci, pl. 317/1; Ficker, no. 138; Marucchi, 
pl. 21, 3; Wilpert, pl. 124, 2. 

The heads in the first, second, and fifth niches are 
modern; all the others with the possible exception of 
Christ, have been retouched. Compare figure no. 1 with 
no. 6 on 36, no. 3 with no. 7, and 4 and 5 with 4 on the latter. 
Compare also the ornament, with the exception of the 
spandrels, which show half figures against conches which 
radiate from the bottom upward in Eastern fashion. The 
similarity between these two sarcophagi (36 and 37) may 
be due to the fact that both workmen were copying 
Asiatic models independently or the Arles example may 
be a rare instance of an actual export from Rome to Gaul. 

38. Rome, Cem. Domitilla 
Wilpert, pl. 124, 1. 
Very fragmentary but seemingly unfinished, see p. 128, 
note 54. Compare figures with 37. 
39. Rome, Lateran 
Garrucci, 320/1; Ficker, no. 152; Marucchi, 
pls. 23, 33 24, 1-2; Oberman, fig. 8. 

For the modern restorations see Garrucci’s plate; the 
top of the sixth niche is also not original and of the ends, 
the left is entirely new; of the right, the whole upper section 
above the fracture across the legs. The cover placed on 
it does not belong to this sarcophagus. All the heads are 


either new or recut, and even the background heads have 
been retouched within their general outlines. The artist 
has endeavored here to invest the figures with meaning, a 
process one sees beginning in the central niches of 37. 
With the latter also should be compared the ornament, the 
slovenly anatomy and crude folds of drapery. Although 
careless work, this is probably not late in date. 


40. Rome, Campo Santo Tedesco 
Wittig, fig. 31; Wilpert, pl. 135, s. 
This is a small fragment of two niches but its ornament 
and figure style are close to those of 39. The Christ of the 


fifth niche of the latter should be compared with Christ 
in the first niche of the fragment. 


41. Nimes, Coll. Meynier de Salinelles, rue de 
lAspic 8 
Le Blant, Gaule, pl. 30, 3; p. 113; Wilpert, pl. 
III, 3; Pp. 123. 

Rulman’s drawing of the other half provides evidence 
of the other scenes; the central niche was occupied either 
by a labarum or by Christ. The ornament is less detailed 
and clearly cut than in the work of Atelier I, the figures 
are slighter with less weight though not as decadent as the 
products of Atelier V. Probably second half of fourth 
century. 


42. Narbonne, St. Paul 
Garrucci, 402/7; Le Blant, Gaule, pl. 47, 1, 2; 
Wilpert, pl. 26, 3. 


Badly mutilated; compare ornament, however, with 41 
and Caelus head with 43. 


43. Algiers, Museum, from Dellis, Numidia: Fig. 32 
Garrucci, 321/3; Musées de l’ Algérie, I, Musée 

@’ Alger, pl. 13; Wulff, fig. 93; Wilpert, pl. 29, 3. 
Unfinished, see pp. 126 f. Figure style suggests 41 but 
Caelus type is misunderstood and the two small figures at 
Christ’s feet have been introduced from the city-gate type. 


44. Rome, Lateran: Fig. 29. 
Garrucci, pl. 397/9; Ficker, no. 195; Marucchi, 
pl. 35, 3- 


Unfinished, see pp. 125 f. Composition centralized by 
David. 


45. Martos (Jaen), Spain 
Melida, p. 21, fig. 22; Wilpert, pl. 116, 2. 

Slight effort is made here or in the numbers following to 
centralize the composition. Careless figure style and crude 
ornament; capitals approximate the tight basket shape of 
later times and the volute is punched in the center, not 
carved. This sarcophagus and the two that follow give 
every evidence of a date not far from 400. 


46. Lyons, Musée St. Pierre, from Balazuc 


Garrucci, 319/2; Le Blant, Gawle, pl. 7, 1; Wil- 
pert, pl. 122, 1. 


In very bad condition—see discussion under 45. 


47. Civita Castellana, Palazzo Vescovile 


Garrucci, 319/3; Wilpert, pl. 143, 3. 
Badly weathered. See discussion under 45. 
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V. SEeven-Arco TyPe 


48. Arles, Museum 


Le Blant, Arles, p. 56, no. XLVII; Wilpert, pl. 111, 
2; I, p. 123, fig. 73. 
Fragment, badly weathered. Compare shape of heads 
with 13, spandrels and unfluted conches with 13 and so. 
Second half of fourth century. 


49. Arles, Museum 
Le Blant, Arles, p. 54, no. XLI. 


Fragment, bad condition. Omits conches. Con- 
temporary with 48. 


50. Arles, Museum 
Le Blant, Arles, p. 55, no. XLVI. 

Fragment, bad condition; has orant in center niche 
(cf. 13) and conches with many flutings (cf. 5). Spandrels 
and capitals look careless and late and so does the style of 
the drapery. Contemporary with 48 and 40. 


51. Madrid, Accademia de la Historia 
Garrucci, 341/3; Melida, p. 21, fig. 21; Wilpert, 
pl. 11, 1. 
All conches are omitted except the unfluted one in the 
center. The ornament is treated summarily and the 
figures are losing their weight. 


52. Arles, Museum (Atelier II): Fig. 18 
Garrucci, 312/2; Le Blant, Arles, pl. 10; Wulff, 
fig. 91; Wilpert, pl. 38, 1; Oberman, fig. 14. 

Recut, see pp. 116 f. A date in the second half of the 
century is indicated not only by the fact that it belongs 
to the star-and-wreath atelier but by the monotony of the 
spandrel decoration, which in its exact balance suggests 
. the sarcophagus of Probus (14) and by the slighter care 
expended on the capitals. Although the sculptor has con- 
siderable skill he shows extreme awkwardness in the right 
arms of the terminal figures, which are restrained in action 
by the drapery, a feature showing a misunderstanding of 
classical costume. This also occurs to a less extent on 
62 and 96. 

53- Rome, S. Lorenzo f. 1. m.: Fig. 55 
Wilpert, pl. 27, 5. 

A small fragment too mutilated to be placed stylistically 
or chronologically with certainty. The conches show 
many flutings. Compare with 52. The undecorated archi- 
volt may originally have been painted (traces of painted 
ornament remain on a sarcophagus in Syracuse: Wil- 
pert, pl. 92, 2). 

54. Rome, Lateran 
Marucchi, pl. 39, 1; Wilpert, pl. 32, 1. 

Unfinished, see p. 127, note 54. A child’s sarcophagus; 
it retains the conch only in the central niche. The pro- 
portions and general conception of the figures preclude a 
date later than the third quarter of the century. 


55. Rome, S. Lorenzo f. |. m. 
Grousset, no. 157; Wilpert, pl. 31, 8. 
An unfinished (?) fragment, see p. 128, note 54. Very 
slight relief and slight centralization; compare figures with 
those in niches at right on 54. 


56. Marseilles, St. Victor 
Wilpert, pl. 108, 7. 


A small fragment which seems to have shown a single 
figure to a niche (cf. 52 and 68). The relief is flat and the 
ornament careless. Compare the figures with those of 
Atelier V, although this seems somewhat earlier. 


57. Rome, S. Paolo f. 1. m., cloister (Atelier VII): 
Fig. 50 
Garrucci, 341/2; Grousset, no. 145; Wilpert, 
pi. 27, 1. 
See p. 144. Closely contemporary to the sarcophagus of 
Probus (14), c. 390 A. D. 


58. Mantua, Cathedral (Atelier VII?) 
Garrucci, 320/2-4, 321/1-2; Stuhlfauth, pp. 3 ff., 
fig. 2; Lawrence, Art Studies, VII, 1929, pp. 80 ff., 
figs. 1, 3, 4, 5, 8; Wilpert, pls. 30; 74, 5, 6. 
Recut in the thirteenth century (see Lawrence, op. cit.). 
Originally of the city-gate atelier and contemporary with it. 


59. Rome, Lateran, and S. Sebastiano 


Grousset, no. 147; G. Schneider-Graziosi, in 
N. B. A. C., XTX, 1913, pp. 131 ff., fig. 1; Law- 
rence, fig. 37; Wilpert, pl. 18, 5; p. ot. 

The three central niches have been known for a long 
time as this fragment was previously in Sta. Pudenziana 
before being taken to the Lateran in 1911. The right- 
hand niches were excavated in S. Sebastiano in 1927. 
This compares closely in style with 98, Ancona (c. 390); 
see Lawrence, pp. 34-36. It shows, furthermore, unfluted 
conches, plain columns, and finally the labarum without 
the eagle, an omission which occurs also on the star-and- 
wreath type of the end of the century. 


60. Rome, from the Vatican, lost. 
Garrucci, 350/4. 

This has not been seen apparently since the days of 
Aringhi (1651), when it was in a private house. It might 
have been a product either of the city-gate or the star-and- 
wreath ateliers. 


61. Saint-Piat 
Le Blant, Gaule, pl. 2, 4. 

The heads are too badly mutilated to judge of style, but 
the ornament shows conches, indicated but not carved, a 
coarse ribbon pattern in the archivolts, crude wreaths in 
the spandrels, carelessly carved capitals and plain columns, 
all of which are signs of a late date. The proportions of 
the figures are slender but they lack weight and the folds 
of drapery are indicated superficially without the pre- 
cision of the early works of the star-and-wreath atelier. 
Whether we class this as a product of that workshop or an 
imitation thereof, we must certainly place it late in the 
series. 

62. Marseilles, Museum 
Garrucci, 343/1; Le Blant, Gaule, pl. 13; Wilpert, 
pl. 34, 2. 

The present cover does not belong to the trough. The 
scene of Christ teaching should be compared with 23-25 and 
9, the mount at His feet and His representation without a 
beard, with the fourth side of 96 (Milan). Compare with 
the latter also details of drapery, the “sling” which restrains 
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the right arms of the fourth and eighth apostles, etc. The. 
ornament points to a late date as the conches have four 
crude “petals,” the spandrels toy-like birds and single 
dolphins, and the capitals are becoming simplified. The 
figure style is close to the next three examples and this 
may be the work of the same atelier. 


63. Arles, Museum (Atelier V): Fig. 57 
Le Blant, Gaule, p. 31, no. 45; Reinach, Revue 
Arch., 1903, 2, p. 286, fig. 24; Wilpert, pl. 29, 1. 
Fragment, see p. 146. Probably c. 400. 


64. Lyons, Museum (Atelier V): Fig. 56 
Le Blant, Gaule, pl. 2, 2-3; Reinach, Revue Arch., 
1903, 2, p. 286; Wilpert, pl. 29, 2. 
Fragment, see p. 146. Contemporary with 63. 


65. Saint-Honorat, Iles de Lérins (Atelier V): Fig. 54 
Garrucci, 329/2; Le Blant, Gaule, pl. 59, 2; Wil- 
pert, pl. 33, 2. 


See p. 146. Slightly later than 63 and 64 as the ornament 
is growing even cruder. 


66. Arles, Couvent des Minimes 
Le Blant, Arles, p. 57, no. LV; Wilpert, pl. 20, 4. 


Fragments. Scene of triumph over death, compare 
with Probus sarcophagus, 14. Style cruder, more closely 
approximates the work of Atelier V, with which it seems 
contemporary. 


67. Marseilles, Museum 


Garrucci, 332/1; Le Blant, Gaule, pl. 12, 4; Wil- 
pert, pl. 17, 2. 


This dates much later than the others of the series, 
probably mid-fifth century or even later. It retains the 
subject of the Mission of the Apostles but the mount has 
been enlarged and a halo added to Christ. The central 
niche has expanded to three times the size of the others 
but has a dip in the center derived from the conch. Remi- 
niscent of the star-and-wreath type is the posture of the 
apostle at the extreme left and some of the heads retain 
the Asiatic triangular shape. The figures, however, show 
a marked change in scale, the heads are small upon tall 
bodies and the contour edges are rounded. They are in 
much lower relief also. All of these are features of the 
Gallic gable-and-panel type of the fifth century (see 25). 
The careful detail, furthermore, is gone and the customary 
ornament has vanished. The composition is still notably 
rhythmical, an effect repeated by the scenes of the cover. 
On this the Constantinian monogram with alpha and omega 
appears in a unique position above the central tabella with 
a dolphin on either side. The former symbol is a favorite 
decoration of the fifth century Gallic types. The scenes 
at the sides are also not of the fourth century icono- 
graphically. At the left is the Lamb of God standing on a 
mount while two deer drink from the sacred rivers, a 
theme common in the fifth century but of which I know 
no example before the apse of Sta. Pudenziana of the end 
of the fourth (see below, 79). The miracle of Cana appears 
at the right, represented with jars much larger than cus- 
tomary in the earlier versions of the scene, while next 
comes the rarer theme of the Israelite spies bringing back 
grapes from the land of Canaan. 


68. Narbonne, St. Paul 
Le Blant, Gaule, pl. 43, 2. 


This belongs, likewise, to the fifth century groups. 
Retaining solely the twisted columns, in ornament and 
figure style (compare the tall figures with small heads and 
shapeless shoulders) it adheres clearly to the Gallic 
gable-and-panel types. 


VI. Dovusie-REGIsTER TyPEe 


69. Rome, Grotte Vaticane, sarcophagus of Junius 
Bassus (Atelier VI): Figs. 35, 40 
De Rossi, Inscriptiones Christianae Urbis Romae, 
I, pp. 80-81; Garrucci, 322/2-4; Grousset, no. 184; 
Grisar, Rim. Quart., 1896, pp. 314 f., pls. 5-7; 
De Waal, Der Sarkophag des Junius Bassus, Rome, 
1900; Weis-Liebersdorf, Christus-und A postel- 
bilder, Freiburg, 1902, pp. 69 f., figs. 28, 37,38; De 
Waal, Rém. Quart., 1903, p. 77; Baumstark, 
Rém. Quart., 1903, p. 82; Wittig, pp. 12-15, 
94-97, 101; Sybel, p. 39, fig. 18; De Waal, Rom. 
Quart., 1907, pp. 117 f., pl. 2; Oberman, fig. 12; 
Wulff, p. 114, pl. 7; De Waal, Rém. Quart., 1914, 
pp. 207 f.; Baumstark, Rom. Quart., 1914, pp. 
5-16; Riegl, Spdirémische Kunstindustrie, 1927, 
pp. 175 ff. fig. 33; von Campenhausen, fig. 16; 
Wilpert, pl. 13. 
See pp. 128 f., note 55. Definitely dated by inscription 
in 359 A. D. 


7°. Arles, St. Trophime 


Garrucci, 317/2-4; Le Blant, Arles, pls. 25, 26; 
Wilpert, pl. 125, 2. 

See p. 154. Probably contemporary with latest members 
of the seven-arch-and-gable type. Careless ornament 
(cf. 46) and squat figure style. Scenes are abbreviated in 
iconography and a number are indistinguishable upon the 
front; the ends show a mixture of Eastern and Western 
tradition. 


VII. Tree Type. 


71. Rome, S. Sebastiano 
Styger, Altchristliche Grabeskunst, fig. 27; Wil- 
pert, pl. 142, 2. 
Fragmentary, but shows the same sequence of scenes as 
72. Style seems a more plastic version, probably slightly 
earlier than 72—see discussion under 72. 


72. Rome, Lateran: Fig. 64 


Garrucci, 350/2; Ficker, no. 164; Marucchi, 
pl. 27, 1; Dibelius, Rom. Quart., 1910, pp. go f.; 
Oberman, fig. 23; Wulff, fig. 107; von Cam- 
penhausen, fig. 23; Wilpert, pl. 142, 3. 

The trees and birds are treated naturalistically, the 
trunks vanish behind the figures but divide the trough into 
five niches. There is a careful balance of scenes with the 
Symbolic Resurrection in the center but the eagle is 
omitted. The ship has vanished also and the reed becomes 
insignificant in the Execution of Paul—all of which points 
to a date in the second half of the fourth century. Bodies 
show a slouchiness and there is uncertainty in the treat- 
ment of the folds over the legs; compare style with 37. 
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Aljthough reminiscent of Asiatic forms, the figure style 
seems the work of a Western imitative atelier. 


73. Paris, Louvre 
Garrucci, 319/1; Styger, Rém. Quart., 1913, 
P. 73, fig. 12; Wilpert, pl. 116, 1. 
In the Borghese collection from Rome. Heads restored; 
centralization less marked than on 72. 


74. Arles, Museum 
Garrucci, 322/1; Le Blant, Arles, pl. 1, 1; Wil- 
pert, pl. 26, 1. 
Almost completely destroyed. Five niches, Caelus head 
in center, tree trunks behind figures. 


75. Rome, Lateran 
Marucchi, WN. B. A. C., 1898, IV, p. 24, pl. 1; 
Marucchi, pl. 27, 4; von Campenhausen, fig. 4; 
Wilpert, pl. 18, 3. 

Fragment of center only. Compare trees with 72. A 
tau cross replaces the labarum, which is draped and 
surmounted by three birds, a theme unique on the sar- 
cophagi (compare carved gems, Garrucci, VI, pl. 477/11, 
35; there is no evidence by which to date these). The 
style should be compared with 91, with which this frag- 
ment seems contemporary. 


76. Parenzo, Museum 

A. Amoroso, in Aili e memorie della Societa 
istriana di archeologia, XXIV, 1908, pp. 185-6. 
A small fragment showing four figures, much mutilated, 
and two trees, their trunks disappearing behind the bodies. 
The branches arch naturalistically overhead and the 
leaves are rendered in a coloristic pattern suggestive of 
87 and 88. In its present condition it is impossible to date 

this fragment exactly. 


77. Arles, Museum 
Wilpert, pl. 18, 1. 
A very small fragment consisting solely of two tree 
trunks and the draped torso of an apostle. The latter 
seems to repeat the processional! scene of 75. 


78. Rome, Campo Santo Tedesco 
Wittig, fig. 28; Wilpert, pl. 140, 7. 
A small fragment with the figures in front of the tree 


trunks. Cruder technique and coarser leaves than on 75 
and probably somewhat later in date. 


79. Marseilles, Museum 


Garrucci, 352/1; Le Blant, Gawle, pl. 11, 3; 

von Campenhausen, fig. 19; Wilpert, pl. 16, 3. 

Tree trunks divide the trough into seven compartments 
in which the scenes take place. The labarum is retained 
in the center but instead of soldiers at the foot of the cross, 
the mount is introduced with stags drinking from the four 
rivers, apparently a contamination with the scene of 
Christ on the Mount, from which are taken the rivers and 
mount. The drinking stags appear on the cover of 67, a 
fifth century member of the seven-arch group, and are a 
sign of late date. They appeared in the mosaics at the 
end of the fourth century at Sta. Pudenziana (De Rossi, 
Musaici cristiani della chiese di Roma, p. 54) and at the 








Lateran (Wilpert, M. u. M., I, fig. 59), both of which are 
now destroyed. The style as well as the iconography 
precludes an early date as the figures are becoming squat 
and losing their weight. 


80. Narbonne, Museum 


Garrucci, 402/2; Le Blant, Gaule, pl. 45, 2; 
Wilpert, pl. 45, 2. 

Four niches of a seven-niche sarcophagus with the same 
stiff division by the tree trunks. The Prophecy of Peter’s 
Denial is in the center but the iconography shows con- 
tamination with another scene as the two apostles approach 
Christ, holding wreaths, and a roll of scrolls at the feet of 
Paul balances the cock. The figures are slight and the 
draperies crude and baggy. 


81. Arles, Museum (Atelier II?): Fig. 19 


Garrucci, 379/1; Le Blant, Arles, pl. 5; Wulff, 
fig. 106. 


Recut, see pp. 119 f. The rhythmical composition is ob- 
vious, and an orant forms sufficient centralization. The tree 
trunks are stiff with an awkwardly high forking of the 
root, and the foliage resembles that of the last example. 
The drapery is somewhat more carelessly grooved than 
on 52, from which, however, this sarcophagus is not far 
removed in date. See discussion of 52. 


82. Carpentras, lost 
Le Blant, Gaule, p. 26, no. 38. 


Known only from Millin’s description, which says that 
Susanna between the Elders occupied the central niche. 
More probably it was the orant of our last example. Five 
niches only are described but the terminal ones may easily 
have been lost. A serpent wound around one of the 
trunks as on 79, 80, and 81. 


83. Rome, Lateran 


Garrucci, 370/1; Ficker, no. 179; Marucchi, 
pl. 31, 1; Wilpert, A. B., pp. 93-94, fig. 2. 


Entirely recut both in figures and trees, this child’s 
sarcophagus has been deprived of all semblance of its 
Early Christian style. The sequence of scenes alone 
remains and this shows an orant in the center but the 
serpent of our last four examples, instead of attacking a 
nest of birds, has here become the one to which Daniel 
offers the poisoned cake. This motivation of an ornamental 
and pagan theme would indicate a date late in the sequence 
of this small group. 


84. Rome, Palazzo Corsetti 
Stuhlfauth, fig. 11; Wilpert, A. B., fig. 6; 
Wilpert, pl. 155, 3. 
A small fragment of a single niche, showing the Arrest of 


Peter while teaching. The figures are badly weathered but 
the trees were crudely indicated. 


85. Rome, Lateran 
Garrucci, 402/9; Ficker, no. 157; Marucchi, 

pl. 25, 3. 
Fragment of a cover, trees stiff and figures crude but 
the style of the acroterion head shows greater skill and 
indicates a date still within the fourth century. 
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86. Gigondas (Vaucluse), ChAteau du Colombier, 
Coll. Mme. Raspail 


Espérandieu, I, no. 187. 


A small fragment probably of the trough of a sar- 
cophagus. This shows extremely crude figure style but a 
naturalistic tree, whose trunk is really growing, not the 
usual conventionalized pole. 


87. Trinquetaille (Arles), St. Genés 
Le Blant, Arles, p. 57, no. LVI; Cong. Arch., 
1897, p. 308. 

Badly weathered, all the heads are gone except the two 
profiles in the center. These in their general shape, the 
large full-faced eyes, and prominent nose suggest the 
beardless heads of Atelier II (cf. 90). The low relief and 
extremely squat proportions of the figures on a full-sized 
sarcophagus point to a late period and this is borne out 
by comparisons with 98, 59, and 70 as the figures at 
Trinquetaille are about a head shorter even than these. 
In spite of the five niches, the trees form a conventionalized 
arch above the figures and must have been far from 
naturalistic with the regular line of pierced dots along the 
top of the foliage. For discussion of the coloristic tech- 
nique of this see p. 157. The scenes are all from the usual 
miracle cycle while the orant of the center repeats the 
theme found on 81, 82, and 83. In the last analysis the 
present condition of this sarcophagus prevents us from 
classifying it with certitude. What remains seems to 
indicate a date in the fifth century. 


88. Narbonne, Museum 


Garrucci, pl. 318/5; Le Blant, Gaule, pl. 44, 1; 
Wilpert, pl. 124, 3. 

Coloristic foliage as on 87 but it no longer joins above 
the heads of the figures. The trunks have become stiff 
poles with high, awkward roots and the figures are, like- 
wise, extremely stiff and formalized and no longer act but 
form a series of apostles or “philosophers” with rolls of 
scrolls. The whole is centralized weakly by the scene of 
the Prophecy of Peter’s Denial with the cock in the tree 
as on 37. The style retains the Asiatic head shapes and 
throughout suggests the earlier technique although the 
drapery is becoming flatter, the folds fewer, and the 
details less accented. This together with the lower relief 
and greater isolation of the figures points to a date that is 
half way between such examples as 52 and 67 but already 
of the fifth century. 


89. Ravenna, S. Apollinare in Classe 
Burke, Art Bulletin, XII, 1930, p. 174, fig. 22. 


Fragment of a sacophagus front with a series of apostles 
separated by conventionalized palm trees carved on the 
background. A beardless Christ stands on a low mount 
with an open book. The accessories of the Mission of the 
Apostles or Christ’s triumph over Death have vanished 
but reminiscences of Asiatic style are strong. The apostles 
repeat in posture the formulae of several of the figures of 
the star-and-wreath type. Compare the first on the left at 
Ravenna and on go, the second of the former with the 
third of the latter, the fifth with the eighth and especially 
the seventh with the tenth at Arles. The heads although 
they have lost most of their detail are clearly Asiatic 
(see above, p. 163) and should be compared with 98, where 


also the drapery finds its parallel in the arrangement of 
long grooved folds. The veiled hands of Hellenistic prac- 
tice, so apparent upon this sarcophagus, also appear on 
the left end of 98 as well as on other members of the 
city-gate type. It is with these in its rhythmic composition 
as well that 89 belongs. Fifth century. 


VIII. Star-anp-WreEaATH TyPE 
go. Arles, Museum (Atelier II): Fig. 9 
Garrucci, pl. 351/4-6; Le Blant, Aries, pls. 14, 
15; Oberman, fig. 22; Wilpert, pl. 11, 2-4. 
See pp. 112 f. This is placed first as it is the fullest and 
best example of the type and shows an excellent figure 
style closely reminiscent of the Asiatic pagan sarcophagi. 
Compare the figure style with that of 96, with which this 
sarcophagus seems contemporary. Last third of fourth 
century. 
gt. Rome, Lateran (Atelier II): Fig. 16 
Marucchi, WV. B. A. C., Il, 1896, pl. 12; 
Marucchi, pl. 28, 4. 
See pp. 115 f. A fragment closely contemporary with go, 
of which it repeats from left to right the second, third, 
sixth, and fourth apostles. 


92. Palermo, Cathedral (Atelier II): Fig. 12 
Garrucci, pl. 349/4. 
See pp. 112f. Contemporary with go and closely related 
to 24. 
93- Saint-Rémy, lost 


Wilpert, M. u. M., Il, p. 773, fig. 343. 

This is known only from a drawing and is listed between 
the examples at Palermo and Manosque as it seems to have 
retained the wreaths of the former (misunderstood by the 
draftsman for halos) but to have introduced the sun and 
moon of the latter. 


94. Manosque, N. Dame (Atelier IT) 
Garrucci, pl. 351/1-3; Le Blant, Gaule, pl. 50, 
1-3; Wulff, pl. 6, 2. 

The wreaths are gone and the style is becoming bar- 
barized as on 108, a fifth century example of the city-gate 
type. The sun and moon, found here and on 93, occur 
as witnesses of the Resurrection. This motive, which 
was later to become so popular in the scene of the cruci- 
fixion (cf. the Rabula Gospel, the ivory bookcover of 
Etschmiadzin, and the Monza phials: Garrucci, III, pl. 
139/1; Strzygowski, Byz. Denkmiiler, I, pl. 1; Garrucci, VI, 
pl. 434/2, 4-6), appears here with the cross apparently for 
the first time. Fifth century? 


95. Rome, Mus. Torlonia 
Wilpert, pl. 18, 2. 


A small fragment which omits the stars but retains the 
wreaths. The two figures compare with 108. 


IX. Crry-Gate TyPEe 


96. Milan, S. Ambrogio (Atelier VII) 
Garrucci, pls. 328/1-3, 329/1; Lawrence, pp. 
6-7, figs. 2-5. 
See p. 158. The cover shows the Constantinian mono- 
gram with alpha and omega, thus affording a terminus 
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post quem of 350 A. D. (Lawrence, p. 7). Fuller in type and 
showing more logical ornament and better figure style 
than 98 (dated 390 A. D.). Thus probably between 360 
and 390 A. D. 


97. Paris, Louvre, and Rome, Conservatori (Atelier 
VII) 
Garrucci, pl. 324/1-4; Lawrence, pp. 7-8, figs. 
1, 6-8; Wilpert, pl. 82, 1-4; I, p. 182, figs. 105- 
107. 

See p. 158. The front and two ends were taken from 
Rome to Paris with the Borghese collection. The back 
was moved in 1926 from the Villa Borghese to the Con- 
servatori. Contemporary with 06. 


98. Ancona, Cathedral, Sarcophagus of Gorgonius 
(Atelier VII): Fig. 49 


Garrucci, pls. 326, 1-3, 327/1; Wulff, fig. ro1; 
Lawrence, pp. 8-11, figs. 9-12; L. Serra, 
L’ Arie nelle Marche, figs. 11-14; Wilpert, pl. 14, 
1-4. 
See p. 151. Dated by the inscription of Gorgonius on 
the cover, c. 390 A. D. 


99. Tolentino, Cathedral, Sarcophagus of Catervius 
(Atelier VII) 


Garrucci, pls. 303/1-3, 304/1; Lawrence, pp. 
11-12, figs. 13, 14; L. Serra, L’Arte nelle 
Marche, figs. 15-19; Wilpert, pls. 72; 73, 1-2; 
94, I. 

A Catervius of 379 A. D. is mentioned in the Codex 
Theodosianus and the probability of his identity with the 
Catervius of this sarcophagus is increased both by its close 
affinity to 98 and the appearance of the monogram cross 
on the cover. The latter first occurs in 368 in dated 
epitaphs (De Rossi, Imscriptiones Christianae Urbis Romae, 
I, 208). 


100. Rome, St. Peter’s, Colonna Chapel (Atelier 
VII): Fig. 47 


Garrucci, pl. 327/2-4; Grousset, no. 149; Law- 
rence, pp. 12-15, figs. 15-18; Wilpert, pl. 154, 4; 
I, pp. 183 f., figs. 108-109. 

See p. 143. Closely allied to 96 and 97 and repeating the 
same compositions upon the ends, this sarcophagus shows 
illogical crenellations as on 98, to which it is probably 
close in date. A breaking tradition furthermore is shown 
by the substitution of a vine for the customary city gates 
across the front. 


1o1. Ravenna, Museum (Atelier VII) 
Diitschke, nos. 48-49, fig. 22; Lawrence, p. 16, 
fig. 21; Wilpert, pl. 154, 1, 3. 

See p. 143, note 98. Two fragments, one of the front 
the other of an end, characterize this sarcophagus as 
almost a replica of 100. 

102. Rome, S. Sebastiano (Atelier VII) 
Lawrence, p. 16, fig. 22; Wilpert, pl. 20, 6. 

See pp. 143 f. This shows illogical crenellations and a 
coarser figure style, which, however, is closely allied to 
that of 14, with which sarcophagus also the scene showing 
Christ with the cross should be compared. C. 390 A. D. 





103. Rome, Lateran (Atelier VII) 


Garrucci, pl]. 350, 3; Grousset, no. 93; 

Marucchi, pl. 28, 5; Lawrence, pp. 15-16, fig. 23. 

See pp. 144 f. Although the figures are badly mutilated, 

the crude drill work on the folds of the drapery and the ends 

decorated solely with a flat pattern of the double axe 

motif, as well as the contamination of the city-gate atelier 
with the star-and-wreath type, preclude an early date. 


104. Vaison, Cathedral, cloister (Atelier VII) 
Le Blant, Gaule, pl. 7, 2. 


See p. 144 and discussion under 103, with which this is 
contemporary. Badly mutilated. 


105. Rome, Campo Santo Tedesco 
Wilpert, pl. 31, 10. 
Small fragment, showing one head and a background of 


city gates. The crenellations are illogical and the style of 
the face is close to that of 98 and 102. 


106. Rome, Garden of the nuns near S. Agnese 
Grousset, no. 140, 
Considered lost for many years, this fragment turned 
up too late to be inserted in the text. Compare with the 
sequence of apostle on 100 and 102. 


107. Marseilles, Museum 
Le Blant, Gaule, pl. 16, 1; Lawrence, p. 15, 
fig. 20; Wilpert, pl. 154, 2. 

A fragment of a sarcophagus front showing the bodies 
of five apostles, only one of which retains the head, and a 
section of a city gate. The crenellations of the latter follow 
the arch illogically and the next section is crowned with a 
roof as on 108. The figure style is comparable to that of 
103. 

108. Aix, St.-Sauveur 
Garrucci, pl. 331, 3; Le Blant, Gaule, pl. 51, 2; 
Lawrence, p. 15, fig. 19; Wilpert, pl. 150, 1. 

This is a crude and late copy of the traditiona! scene of 
the city-gate type. All the crenellations and windowed 
turrets have vanished and a continuous roof crowns the 
city gates. There is none of the careful ornament of the 
earlier examples and the figures have become notably 
squat with large bulbous heads. The relief is slighter, the 
modeling summary and the bodies lack weight. Fifth 
century. 


109. Moutier-Saint-Jean, lost 
Dom Plancher, Histoire de Bourgogne, Il, p. 37; 
Le Blant, Gaule, p. 1; Lawrence, p. 15; Wilpert, I, 
p. 45, fig. 18. 
Known only from a drawing. Apparently very similar 
to 108 as the city gates are simplified and crenellations 
omitted. The scene is Christ’s Triumph as on 102. 


PatmM-AND-CitTy-GATE TyPE 


110. Saint-Maximin 
Garrucci, pl. 334/3; Le Blant, Gaule, pl. 56, 1; 
Lawrence, p. 16, fig. 24; Wilpert, pl. 30, 2. 
See p. 158. A derivative of the city-gate type, which it 
resembles, however, only in the central section, this sar- 
cophagus must be placed late in the series. As on 18 
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(Aix) and the work of Atelier V, the bodies lack weight, 
the heads are out of all proportion and the whole treatment 
is careless and decadent. Christ of the Denial should be 
compared especially with his representation on 63. C. 400 
or early fifth century. 


111. Rome, Lateran 


Garrucci, pl. 334/2; Grousset, no. 86; Law- 

rence, p. 19, fig. 25; Wilpert, pl. 151, 1. 
In fragments, this was in Garrucci’s time considered 
lost. It is too badly mutilated to be dated with certainty, 


112. Rome, from Vatican, lost 


Garrucci, pl. 334/1; Lawrence, p. 19, fig. 26; 

Wilpert, I, p. 159, fig. 92. 
Known only from a drawing. A medley of unrelated 
scenes, this retains the condensed version of the Mission 
in the center but shows a city gate only at one end. It is 


impossible to date this except by comparison with 110 
and 111. 


113. Reims, St. Nicaise, lost 
Garrucci, pl. 341/1; Lawrence, p. 19, fig. 27; 

Wilpert, I, p. 18, fig. 5. 
Known only from a drawing. Again there is only one 
city gate, which vanishes illogically behind Peter. No 
mount is shown and this approximates even more closely 


than any of the former numbers the composition of a 
frieze sarcophagus. 


X. BEtTHEespA TyPE 


114. Tarragona, Cathedral, facade (Atelier III) 
Melida, p. 20, fig. 20; Lawrence, p. 23, fig. 35; 
Wilpert, Anal. Sac. Tarracon, 1928, pp. 251 f., 
pl. 4, 2. 

See pp. 121, 159. End of fourth or early fifth century. 


115. Rome, Lateran (Atelier III): Fig. 24 
Garrucci, pl. 314/5; Ficker, no. 125; Marucchi, 
pl. 19, 2; Oberman, fig. 18; Wulff, pl. 6, 1; 
Lawrence, pp. 23-24, fig. 34. 
See pp. 121, 159. Contemporary with 114. 
116. Vienne, Museum, lost? 
Le Blant, Gaule, pl. 5, 4; Wulff, fig. 92; Law- 
rence, p. 24; Wilpert Rivista di arch. crist. VII, 
1930, pp. 60 ff.; figs. 9, 11. 
A small fragment of the central scene, this shows a style 
close to that of 114 and 115. 


117. Die, Mairie and Coll. Long 


Le Blant, Gaule, p. 24; Lawrence, p. 24; Wil- 
pert, Anal. Sac. Tarracon, IV, 1928, pp. 251 f., 
pl. 4, 1. 

Two fragments, one of the central scene, the other of 
the right end, identify this sarcophagus unmistakably as 
of the Bethesda type. The figures have been badly 
fractured and none of the heads are complete but Christ 
wears a nimbus, a feature that indicates at the earliest a 
date at the end of the fourth century. More probably this 
group belongs in the fifth from the evident mixture of 
themes, its derivation from the city-gate type, and the 
characteristics of the figure style. 


118. Arles, lost 
Le Blant, Arles, p. 67, no. LXV; Lawrence, p. 24. 


Known only from a description by Peiresc, this appar- 
ently showed the same peculiar sequence of scenes with the 
Bethesda episode in the center. 


XI. Rep-SeA Type 
119. Arles, Museum (Atelier III): Fig. 23 


Garrucci, pl. 309/2; Becker, p. 170, no. 2; Wulff, 
fig. 105; Lawrence, p. 23, fig. 33; Wilpert, 
pl. 97, 1. 

See pp. 121,159. Thisis placed first as it is the best ex- 
ample of the type, is superior in figure style, and has a 
naturalistic feature that all the others lack, viz., the heads of 
the drowned in the water. Finally, the figure style shows 
that it cannot be far removed in date from 98 (cf. Moses 


and the group at the right with the figures on the ends of 
the latter). 


120. Arles, St.-Trophime (Atelier ITT) 


Garrucci, pl. 309/1; Oberman, fig. 39; Becker, 
p. 169, no. 1; Lawrence, p. 23. 


See pp. 121, 159. Contemporary with 119. More color- 
istic detail, note the horses’ manes. 


121. Spalato, Museum (Atelier ITI) 


Garrucci, pl. 309/4; G. Kowalczyk, Denkméiiler 
der Kunst in Dalmatien, pl. 58; Becker, p. 177, 
no. 21. 


The coarser and cruder figure style suggests that of 108 
and other fifth century sarcophagi. A child no longer 
rides the shoulders of an Israelite and the rearing horses 
are much less naturalistic and have much bigger heads 
than those on 119 or 120. This sarcophagus is carved on 
four sides. 


122. Aix, Museum (Atelier III): Fig. 25 


Garrucci, pl. 308/2-4; Le Blant, Arles, pls. 31, 32; 
Becker, p. 173, no. 7; Wilpert, pl. 97, 2-4. 
Compare with 121. Although many of the details remain 
they have all been coarsened (contrast the group of heads 
incised on the background at the right with the carefully 
modeled ones in the same position on 119). 


123. Rome, Villa Doria Pamphili 


Garrucci, pl. 308/5; Grousset, no. 74; Becker, 
Pp. 175, no. 14. 


Badly weathered, it seems to belong with 121 and 122. 


124. Rome, Lateran (Atelier III): Fig. 27 


Garrucci, pl. 309/3; Ficker, no. 111; Marucchi, 
pl. 16, 2; Becker, p. 176, no. 15 


The figures are even squatter and cruder than on 121 
and 122 and although the chariot is still represented 
Pharaoh stands squarely over the wheel and there is little 
movement. The personifications of land have vanished, 
while at the right appears an illogical assortment of 
architectural forms, showing not only the customary 
flaming pillar, but two city gates and an arch with two 
large baskets resting on the capitals on either side. 















































125. Nimes, Coll. Meynier de Salinelles, rue de!’ Aspic 8 
Le Blant, Gawle, pl. 30, 1; Becker, p.174, no. 11. 
Compare with 124. Fewer figures appear and these show 
the same degeneracy from the original type. The capital 
of the pillar is rendered with signal carelessness and the 
folds of drapery are scarcely indicated on the upper parts 
of the figures. The bodies are slighter and the heads are 
without detail. Whether the personifications of land were 
never intended or simply have been lost and what was the 
type of the chariot wheel, it is now impossible to tell. 


126. Bellegarde 
Le Blant, Gaule, pl. 31,1; Becker, p. 174, no. 10. 


The whole surface is badly corroded. It looks extremely 
late from the condensation of the iconography and from 
what one can see of the anatomy of the figures. Finally, 
it is separated from the others by the banded podium. 
In this and in the extremely low relief of the figures 
compare 25. Fifth century. 


Fragments of Red-Sea Type Listed Alphabetically by 
Place 

127. Aix, Museum 
Le Blant, Gaule, p. 146, no. 210; Becker, p. 173, 
no. 8. 

128. Arles, Museum 
Garrucci, pl. 395/9; Becker, p. 171, no. 4. 

129. Arles, Museum 
Becker, p. 171, no. 3. 

130. Arles, N. Dame 
Le Blant, Arles, p. 57, no. LII; Becker, p. 172, 
no. 6. 

131. Metz, Museum 
Garrucci, pl. 395/11; Le Blant, Gaule, pl. 3, 2-5; 
Becker, p. 175, no. 13. 

132. Moutiers-Sainte-Marie 
Le Blant, Gaule, p. 139, no. 198; Espérandieu, I, 
no. 39; Becker, p. 174, no. 9. 

133. Rome, Campo Santo Tedesco 


Grousset, no. 98; Wittig, fig. 22; Becker, p. 176, 
no. 18. 


XII. Mrxep Tyre 
134. Arles, Museum (Atelier II): Fig. 17 
Wilpert, pl. 38, 2. 


See p. 116. These two fragments are so closely allied in 
style to 90 and g1 that they cannot be far removed in 
date. Last third of fourth century. 


135. Arles, Museum 
Wilpert, pl. 123, 1. 

These two fragments show the labarum in the center 
against a section of concave entablature as on 16. The 
four heads that remain show a style close to that of 98 and 
119, with which I believe this sarcophagus is contemporary. 
C. 390. 
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136. Rome, Grotte Vaticane, Fig. 33 
Garrucci, pl. 330/5; Oberman, fig. 29; Wil- 
pert, pl. 30, 1. 

Unfinished. The head of the central Christ is recut, see 
p. 127. As it is consequently impossible to place this 
sarcophagus on its style, we are reduced to judging solely 
from the iconography. Both the central scene of the 
Mission and the division into seven niches, however, point 
to a date toward the end of the century, which is further 
borne out by the medley of architectural motifs. 


137. Verona, S. Giovanni in Valle (Atelier IV) 
Garrucci, pl. 333/1-3; Stuhlfauth, fig. 1; Law- 
rence, pp. 19-20, figs. 28-30; Lawrence, Ari 
Studies, VII, 1929. p. 89, fig. 2; Wilpert, pl. 
150, 2. 

See p. 145. This belongs with the derivatives of the 
city-gate type as is evident from the central scene and the 
city gates which figure at intervals along the front and the 
left end. It thus belongs with the sarcophagi of the end 
of the century, with which its podium ornamented with a 
rinceau further allies it (cf. 14, 27, and 98). 


138. Rome, S. Sebastiano 
Unpublished? 


A small fragment showing a sequence of arch, lintel, 
and gable. Floating figures in the spandrels repeat the 
design of 26, with which sarcophagus the capitals would 
also ally this fragment. One head only remains. 


139. Arles, Museum (Atelier III): Fig. 22 
Le Blant, Arles, pl. 2, 2; Wilpert, pl. 145, 6. 


See p. 122, note 45. A small fragment, whose figure 
style closely resembles that of 119. C. 390. 


140. Avignon, Musée Calvet 
Le Blant, Gaule, pl. 8, 4; Wilpert, pl. 145, 3. 

A small fragment so badly mutilated it is impossible to 
judge the style. The one background head that remains 
intact is of the conventionalized Asiatic type. The scene, 
Ananias being carried out, is unique or almost so on the 
sarcophagi (see Wilpert, I, p. 163, fig. 94). It occurs, 
however, on the Brescia casket (see p. 165, note 150). 


141. Le Puy, Museum (Atelier V) 
Garrucci, pl. 398, 1; Le Blant, Gaule, pl. 17, 4; 
Lawrence, p. 20, fig. 32; Wilpert, pl. 26, 1. 

See pp. 146f. This shows the same decadent style as 63, 
64, and 65, and Christ wears a halo as on 63. Trees are 
added to the jumble of architecture and the scenes, the 
Dream of St. Joseph and the Marriage of the Virgin, are 
rare or unique in early Christian art. The angel is without 
wings, however, which would militate against a date late 
in the fifth century. Early fifth century. 


XIII. FRAGMENTS OF INDETERMINATE TyPE (listed 
alphabetically by place) 


142. Algiers, Museum, from Dellis, Numidia 
Wilpert, Rivista di arch. crist., VII, 1930, p. 65, 
figs. 12-14; Wilpert, pl. 102, 1. 

143. Arles, Museum 

Le Blant, Arles, p. 56, no. L. 
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144. Arles, Museum 
Unpublished. 
Part of a twisted column and fragments of two figures; 
Christ? and Paul. 
145. Arles, Museum 
Unpublished. 
A twisted column and portion of an arch on the right, 
of a gable on the left, and the shoulder of a figure. 
146. Arles, Museum 
Le Blant, Arles, p. 57, no. LIII; Wilpert, 
pl. 112, 1. 
147. Arles, Museum 
Wilpert, pl. 141, 3. 
148. Arles, N. Dame-la-Major 
Le Blant, Arles, p. 56, no. LIT. 
149. Avignon, Musée Calvet 
Le Blant, Gaule, pl. 9, 2; Wilpert, pl. 109, 1. 
150. Berlin, Kaiser Friedrich Museum 
Wulff, O., Kénigliche Museen zu Berlin, Bes- 
chreibung der Bildwerke der _ christlichen 
Epochen, III, 1, p. 8, no. 13. 
151. Béziers, lost? 
Le Blant, Rom. Mitth., I, 1888, p. 93. 
Mentioned as “near Béziers,” 


unknown. 


its present location is 


152. Lyons, Museum 
Wilpert, pl. 45, 3. 

153. Lyons, Museum 
Unpublished. 

Base of a spirally fluted column and the lower half of a 
figure 

154. Madrid, Museo Arqueologico Nacional 
Wilpert, pl. 109, 5. 

155. Marseilles, Museum 
Le Blant, Gaule, p. 49, no. 63. 


156. Marseilles, St. Victor 
Le Blant, Gaule, p. 48, no. 62. 


157. Narbonne, St. Paul 

Le Blant, Gaule, pl. 46, 2; Wilpert, pl. 106, 1. 
158. New York, Brummer Gallery 

Unpublished. 

Found on the Via Appia near Rome. Unfinished? One 
niche crowned by an arch containing two seated apostles 
and a fragment of a figure of the niche to the left. 

159. Nimes, Musem 
Le Blant, Gaule, pl. 30, 2. 

160. Pesaro, Museo Olivieri 
Garrucci, pl. 400/11. 

161. Rome, Campo Santo Tedesco 
Wittig, fig. 29. 

162, Rome, Campo Santo Tedesco 
Wittig, fig. 32; Wilpert, pl. 31, 3. 

163. Rome, Campo Santo Tedesco 
Wittig, fig. 40; Wilpert, pl. 137, 7. 


164. Rome, Campo Santo Tedesco 
Wilpert, pl. 31, 1. 

165. Rome, Campo Santo Tedesco 
Wilpert, pl. 31, 9. 

166. Rome, Campo Santo Tedesco 
Wilpert, pl. 135, 4. 

167. Rome, Cem. S. Damaso 
Wilpert, pl. 33, 1. 

168. Rome, Cem. S. Damaso 
Wilpert, pl. 125, 1. 

169. Rome, Cem. Domitilla 
Unpublished. 

Two fragments: 1) a spirally fluted column supporting 
a gable, one head; 2) part of a column and a woman 
kneeling. 

170. Rome, Lateran 

Marucchi, pl. 6, 1. 
171. Rome, Lateran 

Marucchi, pl. 12, 8; Wilpert, pl. 20, 3. 
172. Rome, Pal. Castellani, lost? 

Grousset, no. 109. 


173. Rome, Pal. Poli, lost? 
Garrucci, Appendix, no. 42. 
174. Rome, S. Sebastiano 
Wilpert, pl. 12, 3. 
175. Rome, S. Sebastiano 
Wilpert, pl. 16, 1. 
176. Rome, S. Sebastiano 
Wilpert, pl. ror, 2. 
177. Rome, S. Sebastiano 
Wilpert, pl. 101, 3. 
178. Rome, S. Sebastiano 
Wilpert, pl. 137, 1. 
179. Rome, S. Sebastiano 
Wilpert, pl. 137, 5. 
180. Rome, S. Sebastiano 


Unpublished. 
One column and the blind man. 


181. Rome, S. Sebastiano 
Unpublished. 
Bases of five columns, fragments of figures and an 
eagle conch. 
182. Rome, S. Sebastiano 
Unpublished. 
Part of two niches; at the right, a gable, Christ, and a 
jar of the Marriage at Cana; at the left, an orant? 
183. Rome, Villa Albani 
Grousset, no. go. 
184. Rome, lost 
Wilpert, I, p. 113, fig. 58. 
185. Seville, Museo Arqueologico Provincial 
Melida, p. 22, fig. 23. 
186. Vienne, Museum 
Le Blant, Gaule, pl. 5, 1-3. Wilpert, Rivista 
di arch, crist., VII, 1930, p. 47, fig. 1, 
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PART II. 


I. TuHree-NicuEe Type 
A. Eastern Ateliers Working for Western Markets 
1. Florence, Baptistery, “Riccardi” sarcopha- 
gus: Fig. 31 
Morey, pp. 30-32, 57-58, ill. 102 and bibli- 
ography there given; Rodenwaldt, Rém. 
Mitth., fig. 4, pp. 10 fi. 

As Morey has pointed out, the discrepancies in the 
ornament, the presence of the marriage pair, the Dioscuri 
who wear the Western ileus and turn their horses’ heads 
inward together with the composition of the lateral faces 
isolate this sarcophagus from the true Asiatic series. 
First quarter of third century. 


’ 


2. Rome, Villa Savoia, “‘Ludovisi” sarcophagus 
Garrucci, pl. 362/2; Strzygowski, Orient oder 
Rom, p. 50, fig. 18; Morey, p. 52, ill. 94; 

Lawrence, A. J. A., pp. 424 ff., figs. 6, 7. 
This sarcophagus and the next two numbers, 3 and 4, 
retain Eastern characteristics chiefly in the ornament. 
The portrait groups and central tomb portal are modi- 
fications to suit Western taste. For a fuller discussion see 

Lawrence, A. J. A. End of the third century. 


3. Concordia 
Garrucci, pl. 362/1; Morey, p. 51, ill. 93; 
Lawrence, A. J. A., pp. 424 ff., fig. 8. 
See discussion under 2. 


4. Lanuvium 
Lawrence, A. J. A., pp. 421 ff., figs. 1-4. 
See discussion under 2. 


5. Tortona 

Robert, III, 3, p. 432, fig. 350, pls. 114, 115. 
This is Eastern in its cubical form and four-sided 
decoration, the type and flare of the capitals and the 
Sidamara foliation of the spandrels. Greek inscriptions, 
furthermore, appear behind the Dioscuri, who are them- 
selves Eastern although they turn their horses’ heads 
inwards in Western fashion. Also Western are the un- 
architectural ends and back, the continuous frame of 
arches across the front, in which it resembles the three 
preceding examples, and the subject matter of the lateral 
faces, which show cupids at play, a theme not in the 
Asiatic tradition. This is close in date to 2, 3, and 4. 
The central gable has here become an arch, however, and 
the ‘Good Shepherd” on the back precludes an early 

date. C. 300 A. D. 


PAGAN COLUMNAR SARCOPHAGI OF THE WEST? 


Level-Entablature Frame, Three Separate Aediculae 
6. Spalato, Museum, from Salona 


Garrucci, pl. 299/1-3; Jelit, Rém. Quart., 1891, 
pp. 266 f., pls. III-IV; Wulff, I, fig. 167; 
Lawrence, A. J. A., p. 431, fig. 12; Wilpert, 
pl. 132, 1-3. 

The form of this sarcophagus and of 7 is a combination 
of two types, the level-entablature and the three-niche 
composition. Clearly not of the pure Asiatic tradition in 
the emphasis on portraiture and the cupids of the ends, 
neither is this wholly Latin as is shown by the form of 
the capital. Dated by Jelit, c. 325 A. D. 


7. Copenhagen, Ny-Carlsberg 
Lawrence, A. J. A., p. 432, fig. 13; Roden- 
waldt, Jb. Arch. Inst., 1930, pp. 169 ff., 
figs. 1, 3-4. 
From the Porta Salaria, Rome. Partially recut, see 
Lawrence, A. J. A., p. 432. Contemporary with 6; see 
discussion above. 


B. Western Imitations 
8. Rome, Vatican, Belvedere: Fig. 65 
Amelung, II, pl. 17, no. 60; P. Gusman, 
L’art décoratif de Rome, Il, pls. 108-109; 
Morey, p. 56; Rodenwaldt, Rém. Mitth., 
p. 18. 


This sarcophagus and the two that follow, 9 and 1o, 
retain the separate aediculae of Sidamara usage, but the 
wall cornices over the inter-niche spaces have disappeared 
and the figures within them have shrunk to a much 
smaller size than those within the niches proper. As on 4, 
the tomb portal has been shifted from the left end, where 
it frequently occurs on Asiatic sarcophagi, to the place of 
honor in the center of the front, while the form of the 
door itself is also different (Lawrence, A. J. A., p. 423). 
The subjects are those popular in the West: portrait 
statues or putti personifying the seasons (on 9); and the 
extremely Roman character of the style is apparent at a 
glance. The stout, bald husband in voluminous and 
elaborately draped toga and his pendant, the tall matron, 
are unmistakably Roman types. The ornament, further- 
more, is clearly defined and smooth, in sharp contrast to the 
indefinite and coloristic effect of 1 or any of the purely 
Asiatic series (cf. Figs. 13-15, 30). Late Antonine (Ame- 
lung, II, pp. 153-157). 


3. Foxx Tiries or Appiriona, Works CITEp: 


Amelung, W., Die Sculpturen des Vaticanischen Museums, Berlin, 
1903-1908. 


British School at Rome, Catalogue of the Sculptures of the Palazzo 
dei Conservatori, Oxford, 1926. 


Helbig, W., Filhrer durch die éffentlichen Sammlungen klassischer 
Aliertiimer in Rom, Leipzig, 1912-1913 


Lawrence, M., A.J. A.: A Sarcophagus at Lanuvium, in Amer. 
Jour. of Arch., 32, 1928, pp. 421 ff. 

Matz-Duhn: Matz, F. and Von Duhn, F., Antike Bildwerke in 
Rom, Rome, 1881. 

Reinach, S., Répertoire de reliefs grecs et romains, Paris, 1909-1912. 

Robert, C., Die antiken Sarkophag-reliefs, Berlin, 1890—. 

Rodenwaldt, G., Sdulensarkophage, in Rim. Mitth., XXXVIII, 
1923-1924, pp. 1 ff. 

Venturi, A., Storia dell’arte italiana, Milan, 1901—, vol. I. 
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9. Rome, Conservatori 
Helbig, I, no. 985; Amelung, II, p. 156; 
Morey, p. 56; Rodenwaldt, Rém. Miith., 
pp. 18-19; Lawrence, A. J. A., p. 422, fig. 5; 
British School Catalogue, p. 49, pl. 17. 
Contemporary with 8. See discussion above. 


10. Florence, Baptistery 


Morey, p. 56, ill. 99; Rodenwaldt, Rém. 
Mitth., pp. 17-18, fig. 8. 
From Palazzo Riccardi. See discussion under 8. First 
half of third century. 


tr. Rome, Vatican, Belvedere 


Amelung, II, pl. 18, no. 68; P. Gusman, 
L’art décoratif de Rome, 111, pl. 153; Morey, p- 
57; Rodenwaldt, Rom. Mitth., pp. 20-21. 


rr, 12, and 13 show a continuous architectural frame- 
work; the inter-niche spaces are gone and the gable rests 
on the same columns as the arches. The portraits have 
been shifted to the central niche and the use of the para- 
petasma is marked. Third century. 


12. Copenhagen, Ny-Carlsberg 


B. Schulz, Jb. Arch. Inst., 1906, p. 226; 
Morey, p. 57, ill. 101; Rodenwaldt, Rém. 
Mitth., p. 20. 
See discussion under 11. The figures in the left niche 
are almost entirely modern. 


13. Rome, Terme 


Petersen, Rém. Mitth., 1900, p. 324, fig. 13 
Morey, p. 57; Rodenwaldt, Rém. Mitth., 
PP. 19-20, fig. 9. 

See discussion under 11. The Dioscuri turn their 
horses’ heads out in Eastern fashion but wear the Western 
pileus. The capitals show an unsuccessful attempt at the 
Sidamara foliation but are without the double volutes of 
the Asiatic type. 


14. Leningrad, Hermitage, Montferrand Collec- 
tion 
Mém. Soc. imp. d’arch. de St. Péersbourg, VI, 
1852, pl. 12, p. 47; Reinach, Mon. Piot, IX, 
p. 208-9, no. 10; Morey, p. 56, ill. 98. 

On this sarcophagus and on 15 the architectural frame 
has become so unimportant that the crowning arches have 
vanished completely. Instead, we find terminal colon- 
nettes and three broad, rectangular panels. The tomb 
portal is in the center and the ornament and portrait 
groups are completely Roman. Third century. 


15. Rome, Vatican, Belvedere 
Amelung, II, pl. 13, no. 48; Morey, p. 56. 


See discussion under 14. 


Level-Entablature Frame, Three Separate Aediculae 
16. Modena, Museo Lapidario 
Reinach, Rép. de Reliefs, II, p. 60. 


See p. 161, note 137. This is decorated like 5 on all four 
sides and as upon 17 the woman at the right holds her 


drapery fold in Asiatic fashion. Unlike the other members 
of this group, the inner architectural frame is continuous 
but rests on corbels at the ends. The acroterion heads of 
the cover should be compared with those on 17, with which 
this sarcophagus seems contemporary. 


17. Ferrara, Museo dell’Universita 
Rodenwaldt, Zeitsch. f. bild. Kunst, 1922, 
p. 119; Jb. Arch. Inst., 1930, p. 170, fig. 6. 
Dated by Rodenwaldt in the first half of the third 
century from the coiffure of the woman on the left acro- 
terion. 
18. Milan, Museo Archeologico 
Espérandieu, Rev. Arch., 1916, 1, p. 65, fig. 36. 
Very close in type to 17. 


19. Modena, Museo Lapidario 
Venturi, Storia, I, fig. 217. 
Very close in type to 17. 


20. Salona 
R. Egger, Forschungen in Salona, I, Vienna, 
1926, p. 78, no. g1, fig. 46; Rodenwaldt, Jb. 
Arch. Inst., 1930, pp. 170 ff., fig. 2. 

Badly broken, it seems to have had a gable solely over 
the central portion and to have omitted the lateral arches. 
It is impossible to be certain of this, however, in its present 
condition. The figures should be compared with 7, but 
the ornament and capitals show that this belonged with 
the Western imitations. 


21. Modena, Museo Lapidario 
Unpublished? 
Unfinished. The composition and the figures are in- 
dicated but not cut out as on 23, to which it is very close. 


22. Modena, Museo Lapidario 
Unpublished? 
Unfinished. See discussion under 21. 


23. Bologna, Certosa Cem. 
Rodenwaldt, Jb. Arch. Inst., 1930, p. 170, 
fig. 5. 


Unfinished. See discussion under 21. 


Christian Sarcophagi of Preceding Type 
24. Milan, Museo Archeologico 
Castelfranco, Not. degli Scavi di Antichita, 
1905, p. 76; Carotti, L’Arie, 1906, p. 223; 
Espérandieu, Rev. Arch., 1916, 1, p. 64, fig. 35. 
Repeats 17 in type but shows the Constantinian mono- 
gram and the fish symbol on the cover. 


25. Milan, Basilica Fausta 
C. Romussi, Milano ne’suoi monumenti, figs. 
105-107. 
This has a continuous arcade across the front and a 
cross in the center in place of an inscription, 





26. Milan, S. Lorenzo 
Garrucci, pl. 387/6. 

Christian symbols, the monogram cross, doves, lambs, 
and the vine replace completely the figured ornament. 
The monogram cross affords a ferminus a quo of 368 A. D. 
(Lawrence, p. 12). 

27. Ravenna, S. Apollinare in Classe 
Venturi, Storia, I, fig. 218. 

The back of a four-arch sarcophagus, this shows in the 
center a cross, at the sides a cross monogram with pendant 
alpha and omega. This affords a terminus a quo of c. 430 
A. D. (De Rossi, Inscriptiones Christianae Urbis Romae 
I, no. 661.) 


28. Ravenna, Tomb of Galla Placidia, ‘“ Hono- 
rius” sarcophagus 
Garrucci, pl. 356/1-3; Diitschke, no. 3, fig. 2. 
This has the circular cover of the Ravenna types and 
although richly decorated shows no human figures. Mono- 
gram cross with alpha and omega on the cover. Fifth 
century. 


29. Ravenna, S. Apollinare in Classe, “ Arch- 
bishop Felix” sarcophagus 
Garrucci, pl. 392/1; Diitschke, no. 75, fig. 31. 
A mediaeval version of the composition of 26-28. 
Monogram cross with pendant alpha and omega. See 27. 


30. Castrocaro, Baptistery 
Bull. Arch. Crist., 1894, p. 42, pl. IV. 


II. Frve-Arcyu Type 


A. Eastern Ateliers Working for Western Markets 
31. Pisa, Campo Santo: Fig. 66 
P. Lasinio, Raccolta di sarcofagi e altri monu- 
ments di scultura del Campo Santo di Pisa, 
Pisa, 1814, pls. 143-144; H. Diitschke, Antike 
Bildwerke in Oberitalien, I, no. 61; Reinach, 
Rép. de Reliefs, Ill, p. 117. 

This has an Asiatic couch cover, arches filled with 
conches which radiate from the bottom up, twisted columns 
and decorated archivolts, the latter filled with the Lesbian 
cymatium of a degenerate but Eastern form as the dart 
has been split and the palmette has lost its top (cf. Morey, 
ill. 138). The capitals, however, although Corinthian, 
have neither the Asiatic double volutes nor the character- 
istic Lydian or Sidamara leaves, although they might be 
derived from the latter. Winged putti in the spandrels 
are also not in the Asiatic tradition. Below, the subject 
matter has likewise been modified but retains clear signs 
of its origin. Eight muses appear on the front and sides 
but in their center a portrait statue is substituted for 
Apollo. The deceased wears a large and voluminous toga 
with the fabulatio of a man of rank. The muses do not 
follow any Asiatic sequence although five of them are 
derived from Asiatic types (nos. 1, 4 and 5 on the front; 
no. 2, right end; no 1, left end). Fortunately, no. 2 on 
the front, which may be intended as a portrait of the wife, 
affords evidence of date in her coiffure, which is the 
peculiar one of a Roman lady of the middle of the third 
century. 
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32. Tunis, Musée Alaoui, from Sainte-Marie-du- 
Zit 

Reinach, Rép. de Reliefs, Il, p. 7, 3; Musées 
del Algérie, XV, Musée Alaoui, Tunis, suppl., 
p. 66, no. 1115, pl. 46, 1; Morey, pp.52-53, ill. 
95; Rodenwaldt, Rom. Mitth., p. 25; Schmidt 
Festschrift Paul Arndt, Munich, 1925, pp. in 

102 ff., fig. 11; Lawrence, A. J. A., p. 430. 
The variation in the scale of the figures and their squat 
proportions, together with the fact that the fourth Season 
has been assimilated to the Good Shepherd type and holds 
all the feet of the ram with one hand, point, as Morey has 
shown, to a date in the fourth century. A gable which 
illogically rests only on leaves has likewise been inserted 
instead of the central arch, a feature which we shall find 
on the later examples among our Western imitations. 
Often classed with the Sidamara sarcophagi, this marble 
is puzzling. It is true that foliation of Sidamara technique 
appears above the gable and in the spandrels, but this we 
find also on 2 and 3. The capitals, also, although not of 
the usual Asiatic type approximate the form found on the 
Berlin Fragment (Morey, ill. 25) and so does the rinceau 
design of the gable, all of which are indicative of direct 
connection with the Asiatic ateliers. On the other hand, 
we find a plain archivolt with no conch, and subjects 
which are outside the cycle of Asia Minor. Putti per- 
sonifying the seasons are a favorite Roman motif, while 
it has recently been shown by Schmidt that our group of 
Graces is almost identical line for line with a Hellenistic 
group of marble statuettes, known from six replicas, two of 
which were found in Cyrene. One of the figures of this 
group, furthermore, closely approximates the Venus of 
Cyrene. This variation in subject matter together with 
the change in architectural type and the markedly lessened 
coloristic effect of the whole makes me think that the 
African sarcophagus is rightly to be grouped with 31 
(Pisa) and with the class noted above (1-7) as the product 
of an Eastern atelier but made in the West or for Western 
markets. This is dated by Morey in the first half of the 
fourth century but it might belong to the end of the third. 


33- Casale di Marco Simone, near Rome 
Wilpert, pl. 48, 1. 

This repeats the composition of 32 but the figures are 
even squatter and the style looks cruder and later. The 
columns are unfluted and the archivolts undecorated but 
the central gable and the spandrels are filled with an in- 
definite foliation so coloristic in treatment that the im- 
pression is solely of many round drill holes. The capitals 
are too mutilated for one to determine the type. 


B. Western Modifications found in the East 
34. Aphrodisias, lost? 


Léon de Laborde, Voyage de l’Asie Mineure, 
Paris, 1838, p. 99, pl. 56; Reinach, Rép. de 
Reliefs, II, p. 100, 6. 

Since Laborde’s time, this has apparently disappeared. 
Although found in Asia Minor it had the Western char- 
acteristics of two portraits in the center and Victories in 
the spandrels. The capitals are Eastern in their flare, 
however, and in the Lydian technique of the leaves, and 
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the conches in the arches radiate upward. The archivolts 
may have shown the Lesbian cymatium; it is impossible 
to be certain from the drawing. The terminal niches con- 
tained statues of men, of which the one at the right, 
holding a club, suggests Hercules. The woman in the 
second niche seems to be the same type as the attendant 
with a pyxis of 2, 3 and 4, while the figure of the fourth 
aedicula is derived from the Polyhymnia type and closely 
approximates the first muse of the left lateral face of 31. 


C. Western Imitations 


35. Ferentillo, Badia di S. Pietro 
Rodenwaldt, Rém. Mitth., p. 22, fig. 10. 


The archivolt continues across the capitals as on Morey’s 
Rome H (one of the earliest of the Asiatic sarcophagi) but 
is here only a series of moldings. Capitals formed by three 
leaves of spoon shape are perhaps a crude attempt at the 
Corinthian form, and sphinxes, hippopotami, and masks fill 
the spandrels. Each niche contains a pedestal on which 
stands a Bacchic figure or group, and it is because of the 
proportions of these, their movement, the amount of 
modeling, and the classic drapery that an early date must 
be given the sarcophagus. Late second century. 


36. Rome, Palazzo Mattei 


R. Venuti, Monumenta Matthaeiana, II, pl. 9; 
Robert, III, 2, pl. 61, no. 192; Rodenwaldt, 
Rom. Mitth., p. 23. 


Fluted pilasters, crude capitals with spoon leaves, plain 
archivolts, and the putti of the spandrels mark this as a 
Roman work. In the niches are mythological scenes but 
they deal with Mars, Venus, and Rhea, who were always 
favorites in Rome. In spite of the shift in proportions, the 
still classical treatment of the nudes and the general 
excellence of the style point to a date in the third century. 
It was dated even earlier by Robert. 


37. Pisa, Campo Santo 
Reinach, Rép. de Reliefs, UI, 123, 2-4; 
Rodenwaldt, Zeitsch. f. bild. Kunst, 1922, 
p. 120, fig. 5; Morey, p. 58, ill. 103; Roden- 
waldt, Rom. Mitth., p. 22, figs. 5, 6. 

This repeats the subjects of 1; the marriage pair in the 
center, husband and wife, and Dioscuri in the terminal 
niches, in Western costume and turning the horses’ heads 
inwards. Further similarity is afforded by the Roman 
theme of the victimarius with a bull for sacrifice which 
appears on the lateral faces of the two sarcophagi, and in 
both cases, it should be noted, the architecture does not 
continue around the corner. Unlike 1, however, 37 is 
clearly Western in its ornament, which is smooth and 
without coloristic effect. Trumpeting tritons appear in the 
central spandrels, a feature carried over into the Christian 
series. Rodenwaldt has dated this sarcophagus in the 
middle of the third century by the coiffure which appears 
on the female portrait at the left (Zeitsch., p. 121). 

38. Rome, lost 
Robert, ITI, 2, pl. 98, no. 309; Rodenwaldt, 
Rém. Mitth., p. 23. 

Known only from Dal Pozzo’s drawing, this appears 
Western from the form of the Dioscuri (cf. 37), the para- 
petasmata of the third and fourth niches and the plain 


archivolts and columns. Tritons and the half-figures of 
Victories filled the spandrels. 


39. Florence, S. Pancrazio, lost 


Robert, III, 1, pl. 39, no. 128; Rodenwaldt, 
Rom. Mitth., p. 24. 


Compare the ornament with 38. The figures here stand 
on pedestals like statues as on 35, but the theme is the 
Labors of Hercules. These follow the sequence of scenes 
on the Asiatic sarcophagi and should be compared with 
Rome G (Morey, ill. 83-84), although the iconography is 
varied in two of the niches. 


40. Rome, Vatican, Chiaramonti 


Robert, II, pl. 20, no. 40; Amelung, I, pl. 82, 
no. 662; Rodenwaldt, Rém. Mitth., p. 23. 

A small fragment of one arch. This shows a pilaster 
bearing a wide impost block from which springs an un- 
decorated arch. A triton is in the terminal spandrel and 
enough of the second remains to show a wing. The 
dubious figures below have been called Achilles and 
Deidamia; they appear to be standing on a pedestal 
although one cannot be certain as the base is broken. 

Later Form with Central Gable 


41. New York, Metropolitan Museum 
Alexander, Metropolitan Museum Studies, III, 
I, 1930, Pp. 44-46, fig. 15. 

A child’s sarcophagus which retains the earlier com- 
position of a tomb portal in the center—cf. 8, 9, and ro— 
and isolates the central gable. In the inter-niche spaces 
stand putti on pedestals; masks and Victories fill the 
spandrels. The style is extremely crude and the nudes 
have a bloated effect comparable to those on 32, but their 
articulation is even worse. The squat proportions of the 
figures and especially of the portal may be due, however, 
to the fact that this is a child’s sarcophagus, which may 
account also for the carelessness of the execution. The 
moldings and columns are plain and the capitals scarcely 
blocked out. Second half of third century. 


42. Pisa, Campo Santo 


Diitschke, Antike Bildwerke in Oberitalien, I, 
no. 151; Reinach, Rép. de Reliefs, III, 123; 
Rodenwaldt, Rém. Mitth., pp. 24-25. 

This and the two following numbers repeat the theme of 
41 except that the marriage pair now occupies the center 
and the architectural frame is continuous, as on 32. As 
on that sarcophagus, also, pilasters decorated with a 
rinceau replace the twisted columns at the ends. On 42 
this ornament, slightly incised, continues on the archivolts 
and gable. The capitals show crudely carved leaves, which 
nevertheless seem derived from the Lydian treatment of 
acanthus. Putti in various attitudes occupy the spandrels, 
and parapetasmata appear behind all the figures. The 
surface is badly weathered and it is difficult to judge the 
style, but the proportions point to a date still within the 
third century. 

43. Rome, Sta. Cecilia, lost 
P.N. Ferri, Boll. d’Arte, V, 1911, p. 305, pl. 18; 
C. Huelsen, Ausonia, VII, 1912, p. 31; Roden- 
waldt, Rom. Mitth., p. 25. 
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Known only from a drawing by Dosio, this was so close 
to 42 that Huelsen believed them to be the same sar- 
cophagus. 43 shows no parapetasmata, however, has 
undecorated archivolts, and the two Seasons at the left are 
without wings or mantle. More convincing than these 
omissions are the positive divergencies: twisted columns 
at the ends, eagles in place of putti in the spandrels, 
Hymenaeus at the feet of the marriage pair, and the fact 
that the third Season at the right wears trousers. 


44. Pisa, S. Pierino, crypt 
Rodenwaldt, Rim. Miith., p. 25. 


This repeats the composition of 42 and 43 but both Juno 
Pronuba and Hymenaeus are introduced with the marriage 
pair. The gable and archivolts are bare moldings and 
the capitals are formed of two leaves scarcely blocked out. 
Medusa heads, masks, and dolphins fill the spandrels. 
The style is exceptionally crude and the relief low, and the 
shift in scale between the genii and the portrait group, 
although noticeable on 42, is here exaggerated. This 
latter, together with the faulty anatomy of the figures, 
points to a date in the fourth century. 


45. Rome, Lateran 


Garrucci, pl. 302/1; Marvcchi, pl. 16, 1; 
Wilpert, pl. 136, 2. 

This retains the Seasons but in the central niche sub- 
stitutes a ‘‘Good Shepherd” for the more pagan themes 
we have found heretofore. This, together with the fact 
that the genii are all clothed for the first time, might seem 
to justify the authorities of the Lateran, who have placed 
this in the Christian Museum. It belongs no less definitely, 
however, with the pagan sequence, as will be seen from a 
glance at the ornament and composition. Fluted columns, 
leaf capitals, and plain archivolts bespeak a Western 
origin, so, likewise, do the Roman garlands hung under the 
arches, the eagles in the spandrels, and the choice of 
subjects for the aediculae. The squat proportions of the 
figures, the carelessness in detail, and the limitation of 
pose, as well as the Good Shepherd, who holds the feet of 
his ram in one hand, are signs of a date in the fourth 
century. 


III. Four-Arcu Type 


46. Rome, Villa Albani 


Zoéga, Bassirilievi, 11, p. 295, no. 87; Roden- 
waldt, Rém. Mitth., pp. 21-22. 


This is very close to 47, but the Dioscuri while wearing 
the Western pileus turn their horses’ heads outward, and 
a band of decoration suggestive of palmettes appears under 
the plain archivolts. The capitals have spoon leaves and 
eagles; satyrs and tritons fill the spandrels. Little 
Victories crown the husband and wife, who are themselves 
as Roman as one can imagine. The former wears the 
military costume as in the lateral niches of 47 and 409. 
The whole base of the sarcophagus including the feet and 
lower legs of the figures is a modern restoration. The 
coiffure of the wife dates the sarcophagus. It is the same 
that appears on 31 and should be compared with portraits 
of Otacilia, wife of the older Philip, c. 224 A. D. (Bernoulli, 
op. cit., II, 3, pl. 44, and Miinztaf, IV, 6, 7). 





47. Tipasa, Garden of M. Trémaux: Fig. 58 
Reinach, Rép. de Reliefs, II, p. 6, 1-2; Gsell, 
M élanges d’ Archéologie et d’ Histoire, Ecole Fran- 
gaise de Rome, 1894, pp. 431 ff., pl.6; Morey, 
p. 58, ill. 104; Rodenwaldt, Rém. Miith., p. 21. 
See pp. 149 f. Closely ailied to 46 but the Dioscuri show 
less action and turn their horses toward the center. The 
husband and wife are represented in the manuum junctio 
as in the central aedicula of 37, and as on that sarcophagus 
also Juno Pronuba and Hymenaeus are present. Span- 
drels, impost blocks, and pedestals are also the same as on 
37; and the scene of one end, the victimarius with a bull, 
a feature common to 1 and 37, is here repeated. 47 may be 
dated with some certainty by comparison both with 
46 and 37, in the first half of the third century. 


48. Bucharest, Museum 


Odobesco, Gaz. Arch., 12, 1887, pl. 9; Reinach, 
Rép. de Reliefs, 11, p. 158, 1-4. 

Found in Roumania, this shows a series of four arches 
across the front, and on the ends and back isolated pedestals 
on which stand putti in various attitudes. Husband and 
wife are in the central niches, the other figures are in- 
determinate and seem never to have been finished. 
Medusa heads as at Tipasa occupy the spandrels and 
afford the only ornament except for a frieze of animals 
which runs around the top of the trough. This suggests 
the similar friezes on the podia of the Sidamara sarcophagi 
and the Hercules sarcophagus in the Borghese (Rome H). 
The unfinished condition of the Bucharest example pre- 
vents us from placing it with certainty. Its four-sided 
decoration and crowning frieze would appear Eastern but 
that the subjects, portraits and dancing putti, are outside 
the Asiatic tradition. From the squat proportions of the 
figures, it would seem also to date in the fourth century. 


49. Arles, Museum: Figs. 59-61 
Le Blant, Gaz. Arch., 4, 1878, p. 1, pl. 1; Le 
Blant, Arles, pls. 23; 24, 1-2; Garrucci, pl. 
361/2-4; Espérandieu, I, no. 169. 
See pp. 149 f. Pagan subjects on the front, Christian 
on the ends. First half of fourth century. 


IV. MISCELLANEOUS 
Developed from Three Aediculae and Inters paces 


50. Tipasa 

Gsell, Mélanges d’Archéologie et d'Histoire, 

Ecole Francaise de Rome, 1894, p. 445, pl. 9. 

See p. 153. The crowning cornice has vanished from the 
spaces between the gables and arch, and unlike its pro- 
totype, the Asiatic three-niche sarcophagus, these central 
panels have become twice as broad as the others, probably 
so that they can hold the four Seasons. These latter are 
squat, badly modeled figures. Seated in the center is a 
philosopher (?), who has been called Christ (the head is 
broken), and a man stands in the terminal niche to the 
right. As he is beardless and carries a rod and as two 
small figures appear at his feet, he has been called Moses 
smiting the rock. If so, this is a strange mixture of pagan 
and Christian iconography, an evidence of late date. The 
capitals are the sole ornament and they show three spoon 
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leaves. The figure style would preclude a date before the 
fourth century. 


Five-Arch-and-Gable Type 
51. Rome, Vatican, Belvedere 


Robert, ITI, 1, pl. 39, no. 129; Amelung, II, 
pl. 24, no. ro2u. 


See p. 153. This shows a regular alternation of arch and 
gable, with the latter in the center. The archivolts are 
formed by three moldings, and tritons blow horns in the 
spandrels. High impost blocks of modern manufacture 
surmount the capitals, and the background is practically 
all of modern plaster. The original capitals remain, how- 
ever, and these although they have the spoon leaves of the 
West show their derivation from the Asiatic form of 
Corinthian capital by the emphasis on the tendrils in the 
center, which are almost as large as the two outer ones. 
Twisted columns divide the aediculae, in which appear 
five Labors of Hercules. These follow closely the icon- 
ography of 39 and vary the Asiatic formula in the fifth 
niche. 


52. Schloss Tersatto, near Fiume 


Schneider, Arch.-Epig. Mitth. aus Oesterr., V, 
1881. p. 172, no. 46. 

A small fragment, which is important only as evidence 
that probably more of the type once existed. One arch 
remains and that contains a putto personifying a season. 
The next niche, which is broken, was gabled and in the 
spandrel between is a triton. A leaf capital surmounts the 
twisted column. 


Seven-Arch-and-Gable Type 
53. Ampurias, Spain 
Puig y Cadafalch, Arquitectura romdnica a 
Catalunya, p. 271, fig. 323. 

See p. 153. This is most fragmentary and all detail of 
column or capital is broken. The four Seasons again 
appear, with the tomb portal in the center. Over the top 
of the latter and impinging on it, is a conch shell which 
radiates downward from the top in Western fashion. This 
is a most curious addition, however, as it is under a gable 
and does not fit into the architecture at all. In the second 
and sixth niches are figures smaller than the others as in 
the corresponding interspaces on 8 and g. This is unlike 
the Sidamara group, where it will be remembered the 
figures are all of the same proportion. Asiatic character- 
istics, on the other hand, should be noted in the first putto, 
who holds fruit in a fold of his chlamys, and in the doors 


of the tomb portal, which appear plain (Morey, p. 63, and 
Lawrence, A.J. A., p. 423). A late date is indicated by the 
squat proportions and round heads of the figures, which 
should be compared with 50 and 6, and by the costume of 
the man in the sixth niche, who seems to be wearing a long, 
full-skirted tunic under his chlamys, a garb which gives 
a most mediaeval effect. 


Seven-Arch Type 


54. Rome, Tabularium, magazzino 
Robert, III, 1, p. 165. 

See p. 152, note 126. Three fragments which were on 
the steps of Sta. Maria in Aracoeli, plastered into the wall 
of a house which was torn down in 1929. It shows a 
combination of the level-entablature composition and 
the seven-arch type. A narrow lintel decorated with 
an approximation of the ribbon pattern is supported 
by spiral columns. In circular niches under this, 
which give the effect of arches, stand the figures, four of 
which seem to be muses and three philosophers. The 
surface is badly weathered and it is impossible to be 
certain of the type of the capital. It seems to be either 
Corinthian or composite in form. 


V. FRAGMENTS OF INDETERMINATE TYPE 


55. Rome, Palazzo Mattei 
Matz-Duhn, II, no. 2366; Reinach, Rép. de 
Reliefs, 111, p. 293, 1. 

56. Rome, Palazzo Mattei 


Matz-Duhn, II, no. 2708; Reinach, Rép. de 
Reliefs, 111, p. 293, 2. 


57. Rome, Vatican, Chiaramonti 
Amelung, I, pl. 39, no. 97. 


58. Rome, Vatican, Chiaramonti 
Amelung, I, pl. 51, no. 270. 


59. Rome, Vatican, Chiaramonti 
Amelung, I, pl. 59, no. 379. 


60. Rome, Vatican, Chiaramonti 
Amelung, I, pl. 59, no. 380. 


61. Rome, Vatican, Chiaramonti 
Amelung, I, pl. 59, no. 381. 

62. Rome, Vatican, Gal. Lapidaria 
Amelung, I, no. 42a. 

63. Rome, Villa Doria~-Pamphili 
Matz-Duhn, II, no. 2709. 
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CHRISTIAN ATELIERS 





GAUL 
I IV 
3, Nimes 1, Saint-Maximin 
4, Saint-Maximin 27, Lateran 
7, Arles 137, Verona 
8, Plagnes 
9, Arles V 
10, Rome 17, Marseilles 
22, Lateran 63, Arles 
64, Lyons 


Rome, S. Valentino 
65, Saint-Honorat 


141, LePuy 


II—Star and Wreath 


pg ROME AND ITALY 
24, Paris 
25, Nimes VI—Junius Bassus 

1 mn 
og sal 69, Rome, Junius Bassus 
Po Palermo 33, Perugia 
94, Manosque 34, Rome 

26, Lateran 


52, Arles? (recut) 


81, Arles? (recut) 6, Leyden? (recut) 


20, Lateran (recut) 


134, Arles 
VII—City Gate 

IlI—Red Sea 96, Milan 

119, Arles 97, Paris 

120, Arles 98, Ancona 

121, Spalato 99, Tolentino 

122, Aix 100, Rome 

123, Rome 1o1, Ravenna 

124, Lateran 102, Rome 

125, Nimes 14, Rome, “ Probus” 

126, Bellegarde 57, Rome 

114, Tarragona 58, Mantua? (recut) 

115, Lateran 103, Lateran 


139, Arles 104, Vaison 
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Dre STILSTUFEN DER DEUTSCHEN PLASTIK VON 1250 BIS 
1350. By Hans Weigert, 137 pp.; 37 pls. Marburg, 
Verlag des kunstgeschichtlichen Seminars der Universitat, 
1928. 


For the outsider one of the most remarkable aspects of 
German philosophical writing is its coherence. The 
Germans disagree, and violently, but their differences are 
all in the same tradition, a tradition which accepts the 
problems and argues about their solution rather than their 
reality. The antagonists always meet each other squarely; 
they never miss each other because any but directly 
opposite directions never occur to either of them. The 
manner of historical-philosophical thinking which for- 
eigners know as Hegelian is apparently characteristic of a 
nation, not merely of aman. To speak in its own terms, 
Hegel was at once the result and the embodiment of the 
way of thinking of a culture, its finest flower and at the 
same time its richest soil, altogether determined and yet 
one of the most important determinants. 

In its essential suppositions and assumptions, Weigert’s 
book is part of this tradition. In the century of German 
sculpture that he is considering, from 1250 to 1350, Weigert 
distinguishes four “Stilstufen,” four style periods which 
equally divide the hundred years. ‘These are, the “sterre 
Stil,” the “schwellende Stil,” the “schlaffe Stil,” and the 
“ schwebende Stil,” each approximately filling a quarter of 
a century. The first of these is a reaction against the 
lively and lifelike (“lebendig”) style whose culmination 
and symbol is the Rider of the Bamberg Cathedral. It 
is a petrification and a mummification, a suppression of 
joy in motion, in living, in individuality, in favor of 
geometrical design and abstract arrangement of form. 
Interest has changed from personal to impersonal, from 
identification with to contemplation of a form. In place 
of the tombstone of Henry the Lion (Brunswick Cathedral, 
ca. 1240), and that of Heinrich von Sayn (Nuremberg, ca. 
1247), we have that of Gottfried von Kappenberg (Ilben- 
stadt, ca. 1250) and that of Siegfried von Eppstein 
(Mainz Cathedral, 1250). The “schwellende Stil,’”’ which 
follows, is a puffing out from within of the unmoved, lifeless 
forms of the first style. The elegant swing that moves both 
figures and garments, once more endowing them with life, 
but with a life more aristocratic and more self-centered, 
and less vividly vital than that of the Bamberg style, has 
its finest example in the Virgins and Virtues of the west 
fagade of Strassburg Cathedral. 


In the “‘schlaffe Stil,” in the first quarter of the four- 
teenth century, this new life is once more extinguished. 
The lifelessness now seems to be one not of abstraction but 
of weariness. Individuality is again lost, and forms and 
draperies sink slackly and loosely towards the ground. 
This style is ushered in by the tombstone of Bishop 
Wolhart von Rot (Augsburg Cathedral, 1302), in which 
the replacement of plastic strength and spatial composition 
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by surface and line can already be seen. Further examples 
of it are the tombstones of Mangold von Neuenburg 
(Wirzburg Cathedral, 1303) and of Diether IV von 
Katzenelnbogen (Wiesbaden Museum, 1315). 

The “antithesis to this stylistic thesis” (cf. p. 52) 
already begins before the latter is fully finished. The 
first example of the “schwebende Stil,”” which is a reaction 
against the preceding style, is the tombstone of Arch- 
bishop Peter von Aspelt (Mainz Cathedral, 1320). As 
in the second style, life is recaptured. The slack is taken 
up, everything becomes tight, and taut, and sharp. The 
movement is now a linear one, and is a “transcendent” 
one, in the sense of an endless streaming out in all direc- 
tions, unconfined by the limits of the particular work. 
The mundane vitality of the thirteenth century is not 
again sought; in its place is a spiritual energy directed to a 
life and a world beyond this. As the Bamberg Rider is the 
symbol of the earlier style, so is the tombstone of Bishop 
Friedrich von Hohenlohe (Bamberg Cathedral, 1352) the 
symbol of this; a work the otherworldliness of whose 
representation (note that the bishop is shown as an old man 
while the rider is, typically, young) is matched by that of 
its style. 

With the particular historical results of this method of 
analysis we cannot in this review be concerned. What we 
wish to suggest, not by detailed historical disproof, which 
would equally be open to disagreement, but by pointing 
out its philosophical lineage and some of the obvious 
discrepancies in its judgments, is the lack of exclusive 
necessity in this analysis: Because the analysis is largely 
determined by previous concepts of historical development, 
it deals only with certain aspects of the objects it considers. 
Weigert’s pseudo-Hegelian disposition to pairs of opposed 
tendencies is easily discernible in the summary which we 
have given above. That Weigert is a pupil of and owes a 
great debt to Pinder, as he himself acknowledges in his 
introduction, is obvious. The method that Pinder out- 
lined in his Problem der Generation was a refinement of the 
Hegelian. Moreover, his analysis was in a sense an ideal 
one, and if the affinities between artists of the same 
“generation” were not always apparent, the “Generations 
geist” might nevertheless be obscurely at work. But 
Weigert has both coarsened the method (since Pinder’s 
generations offer no such hard and fast division as do 
Weigert’s 25-year styles), and reintroduced the concept 
from which Pinder has escaped, that of action and reaction. 
That the four divisions of the century do not correspond 
too closely to monuments even under Weigert’s own 
analysis, may be indicated by pointing to the dates of the 
tombstone of the Kurfurst von Bayern (Mainz), and the 
Falkenstein tombstone in Lich. The first is of the year 
1318, and should, therefore, belong to the “schlaffe”’ 
style, yet obviously does not; the second is dated 1333, 
in the midst of the “schwebende’’ period, yet has none of 
its characteristics. Stylistically, indeed, the two monu- 
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ments might be just interchanged. This might simply be 
misapplication of necessary concepts. These concepts are, 
however, not inherent in the subject matter: Weigert 
classes the tombstones of Siegfried von Eppstein, Gottfried 
von Kappenberg, and Pfalzgraf Heinrich (Maria Laach) 
as belonging to the same “ starre” style. Now it is true 
that they all contrast with “classic” Bamberg style because 
they are all non-lifelike. But in sculpture as life, lack of a 
realistic liveliness may be due to several causes not at all 
similar and causing various forms of death. The wind- 
blown effect of the Kappenberg, with its broad flat surfaces 
of drapery, its sharply broken outline, and the depth given 
by the overlapping folds, is not at all that of the Eppstein, 
which is a restfully composed and finely articulated surface 
composition, and neither fits with the attempt of the 
Heinrich to introduce French Gothic motifs. The figures 
from the west portal of the Liebfrauenkirche in Trier are 
also “‘ starr’’, but in how different, how much more massive 
and monumental a sense. Were we to measure these 
monuments on any other scale than that of “‘Jlebendig- 
entlebendig,’”’ we should not class them together nor explain 
them all as a similar reaction against the same preceding 
style. The dating of these objects may indeed be correct, 
but that does not mean that the analysis which leads to it 
is one imposed by the material. Were other aspects 
observed they might lead to a conclusion rationally as 
valid. 

These considerations lead us directly to what is for our 
purposes the most important section of Weigert’s book, 
the chapter on value. We may say at the outset that with 
Weigert’s contention (p. 94) that art history cannot move 
a step without making implicit valuations, and with his 
final conclusions regarding the relative value of the works 
he is considering, we agree. But with the aesthetic sup- 
positions that he makes in arriving at these conclusions we 
disagree. 

Weigert maintains that it has only recently become 
possible justly or correctly (gerecht) to evaluate the past. 
The reason for this is that we have only lately arrived at 
objectivity. Even the great men of previous generations 
have evaluated incorrectly because their judgments were 
one-sided and subjective. Their point of view was that of 
the art of their own time, and any art outside of that tradi- 
tion was judged as if it were part of it, and, consequently, 
incorrectly judged. But the art historians of the present 
have lived through so many rapid changes of style that 
they are able to correct for their own subjective bias and 
to view past styles in an objective fashion. Objectivity 
Weigert defines with a quotation from Nietzsche: “ Objek- 
tivitat ist Subjectlosigkeit.’” We can now judge imper- 
sonally, scientifically, in short, correctly. 

Three questions now arise: First, what is “correct” 
valuation; secondly, what is “objective” valuation; and 
as a result of these two, is “objective” valuation “correct” 
valuation? By “correct” valuation we may mean one of 
three things: We can, if we are Platonists, consider that 
sub specie aeternitatis and in the eye of God some works of 
art are better than others in the sense that they are more 
complete embodiments of those eternal “forms” that 
constitute Beauty, and that as such we can unhesitatingly 
recognize them. Or we may (with Aristotle) mean by 
“correct” in accordance with the judgment of the ex- 


perienced man, believing that men are sufficiently alike in 
makeup so that differences due to background and training 
(due to spatial, temporal, or social separations in tradition) 
could finally be resolved: When two men finally see the 
same features in an object they will agree as to its value. 
Or “correct” may merely mean in accordance with the 
judgment of any particular personal observer, believing 
that agreement is impossible. 

At first sight, the meaning of “objective” is clear 
enough: The dictionary defines it as “pertaining or due 
to the real object of cognition.” But even if we are 
Platonists the word cannot, in the phrase “objective 
valuation” have just this meaning, because valuation 
implies a subject with reference to whom the estimate is 
being made. What the objectivity that Weigert among 
many others imagines us as having reached is not some- 
thing absolute; it means not freedom from ourselves as 
subjects, but freedom from the subject matter of the art, 
as that subject matter was oonceived by its creators. 
Because we are no longer part of the traditions of the past. 
whose art we consider, and because our own tradition, 
which makes formal values the primary conscious subject 
matter of our art, is no longer even in the same line with 
previous traditions, we have achieved a point of view which 
is outside the fields we view. But this vantage point is 
not at infinity, and the way we see things is not as they 
“are.” In the art of the past secondary associations no 
longer trouble us, we are able to judge the relative success 
of various attempts at the realization of a conception 
because the conception itself is no longer important to us. 

This freedom, which is in its essence a freedom from the 
compelling power of the art, makes possible in the first place 
a@ more accurate description of the objects; that is, a 
description in which the several senses and the instruments 
which help them out agree to a greater extent and over 
longer periods of time. They are no longer symbols and 
consequently we can look at them carefully and without 
flinching, and record what we see. And since their vital 
associations are so much less, the effect they have upon us 
is due less to characters belonging to our individual lives 
and more to characters which the form of objects produces 
directly without the intervention of the individual imagina- 
tion. There is, consequently, less fluctuation in the 
individual judgment and greater agreement among various 
observers. 

A further result of this primary concern with aesthetic 
values is that all artistic styles have an equal interest for us. 
The subject matter of one art, or the particular inter- 
pretation of a subject matter by one style, gives it no 
advantage over other styles. Wherever the formal in- 
terest exists, we are interested, since, having no vital 
subject matter in our own art except the aesthetic, the 
matter of a different tradition is no bar to our appreciation 
because it in no way conflicts with a vital one of our own. 

“Objectivity” is thus seen to mean primary concern with 
aesthetic, formal values. Whereas in the past the subject 
of a work of art was the ground for an unconscious concern 
with formal qualities, the situation is now reversed: It is 
only when the aesthetic interest is strong enough that the 
subject can interest us. (We are here dealing only with 
the problem of the observer; that of the artist is related 
but not identical, he has always been more consciously 
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interested in formal problems, and at certain periods, e. g. 
during the Italian Renaissance, fundamentally so.) This 
means that the philosophic and aesthetic questions have 
become reversed. In the eighteenth century, for example, 
the aesthetic problem was, what form? the philosophic, 
and one for which the public was fairly well settled was, 
what subject? What one looked for was good form 
within a certain subject matter. Today, however, we 
demand a certain minimum in form and are willing to take 
a choice of subject. The form is now the conscious ground 
and only unconsciously, after this interest has been 
satisfied, do we allow ourselves to judge between subject 
matters. 

If we now ask whether “objective” valuation is 
“correct” valuation, we see that in such broad terms the 
question is meaningless. Objective valuation is correct 
valuation for us; more than that we cannot say. It will 
be seen, further, that the attempt, which is often coupled 
with a striving after objectivity, to evaluate the art of the 
past in its own terms, is a useless one. It is possible, of 
course, to judge an art in its own terms as we see it, but 
not judge it as did its contemporaries. The very fact that 
we try to do this for the styles of various peoples none of 
whom would have appreciated any of the others should 
indicate that our point of view can never even momenta- 
rily be any of those. This does not mean that even from 
a purely formal point of view we need judge Greek in 
terms of Gothic, or Gothic in terms of Renaissance. It is 
often forgotten that the “experienced man”’ definition of 
correct valuation was formulated out of one clear-cut 
tradition. Aristotle would never have tried to judge 
Egyptian art in its own terms. Valuation (except for 
Platonists) is not something absolute. It does not require 
recent rather crude experiments in the psychological 
laboratory to make one realize that one’s likes and dis- 
likes are conditioned by what things one has previously 
experienced. But it is important to note that these com- 
parisons are effective only within a certain range. Within 
a style type one may ask, is this better or worse than that? 
here formal, even associational comparisons are possible. 
Once, however, outside a particular style this question is 
no longer an aesthetic, but a “philosophic” one. The 
most that an objective “scientific aesthetics” can hope for 
is a classification within certain commonly agreed upon 
types. The “experienced man” can say that Rubens is 
better than Van Dyck in the sense that Rubens has “ more, 
and more intense of the same,” or on the same basis that 
Michelangelo is better than Daniele de Volterra; but 
preference between Michelangelo and Rubens is a question 
not of formal verifiable values but of outlook on life; with 
this a scientific aesthetics cannot deal. He who prefers 
Friedrich Schinkel to the Greeks, or Ralph Adams Cram 
to the Gothic architects may not have seen the point, but 
as between Greek and Gothic there can be no argument 
because there can be no comparison, but only a contrast; 
and this means emphasizing the formal individuality of 
each without relating that individuality to similar formal 
effects. 

How, in the light of these considerations, are Weigert’s 
measures and his classifications of value to be judged? 
His standards are four: 


1. Is the technical ability high? This is more 
than a measure of mere manual skill, since 
“die gréssten Geister immer im handwerk- 


lichen Sinne die gréssten Konner gewesen 
sind.” 


2. Does the work contribute anything new, 
does it go further than its predecessors? 


3. Is the work consistent down to its last 
details? Does it constitute a lawful micro- 
cosmos in itself? 


4. Does the work say anything? Only if it 
speaks “‘vom Menschen zum Menschen” can 
it be of the highest worth, since “ein Werk 
von allgemeinem W ert zu sein, miisste es mehr 
als nur artistisch sein.” 


The first three of these measures (if we apply the second 
in a technical sense only) are, in the way that we have 
corrected its meaning, “objective.’”” They deal solely 
with an ordering according to types, on the basis of 
characteristics which depend for their realization on the 
fairly constant physiological makeup of the individual 
and not upon psychological peculiarities which are associa- 
tional in nature and so fluctuate enormously from person 
to person. These three measures deal with comparable 
qualities in the works they attempt to arrange. Their 
application, however, succeeds only in arriving at a 
classification, a very useful putting into pigeon holes 
so that we know where to find our material. For valua- 
tion in any vital sense the fourth measure is necessary, 
and it is inescapably subjective. That a work should 
speak to us, that it should be important to us, that it 
should be significant, so many conditions must be fulfilled, 
conditions which are hopelessly variable, that any generali- 
zation is impossible. The difference between these two 
classes of measures is recognized every time we say of a 
work of art, “This is good of its kind, but it means nothing 
to me.” 

When, then, Weigert judges only the styles of the 
Bamberg Rider and the Hohenlohe Tombstone to have 
“absolute worth,” and the intermediary styles to have 
merely a “relative, art-historical” worth, he is either 
making a subjective judgment, or he is considering these 
five styles as really one in aim and intention. To say that 
an artist of the “starre Stil” is attempting something 
different from one of the “lebendig Stil” is only to say 
that we feel that their works are so different that they are 
not to be compared. And if this is so we can speak of 
the latter as transitional only in the historical and not at 
all in the aesthetic sense. What we judge when we judge 
between two relatively competent works of the two styles 
is not the works of art as technical accomplishments; we 
are choosing between their total aims, judging between 
two ways of life. “Objectivity” is possible only if the ways 
are equally indifferent to us. 

Directly connected with this is the impossibility, already 
mentioned above, of a definitive interpretation of the 
“spiritual content” of a work of the past: The connection 
with individual idiosyncrasy and the particular associations 
of any moment is too close ever to make such an attempt 
final, though it may. be useful to the interpreter’s less 
acute contemporaries who feel nothing where he may feel 
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many things. The point need not be labored; one illus- 
tration from Weigert will suffice: He is discussing the 
tombstone of Landgraf Heinrich I in Marburg; on page 81 
he says: “In der Marburger Gruppe hat Landgraf Heinrich 
die weltmdnnische Ironie, die seiner geschmiedig eleganten 
Haltung entspricht;” and on page 83: “Wann ware elwa 
jemals wieder der Tod mit einer so sinnigen Kindlichkeit 
geschildert worden wie in Marburg der des Landgrafen 
Heinrich.” 


When he has concluded his historical analysis, which 
is based on discriminations of formal character, Weigert 
proceeds to an analysis of ‘‘Gehalt,”” which we may translate 
as “represented feeling.” He says that the standard for 
this is the same as that for the formal changes, namely the 
kind and degree of movement. And he hopes to find 
parallels in the formal and spiritual developments. “Wenn 
es gelingt, auf diesem Wege die Analogie der formalen und 
der seelischen Entwicklung zu Zeigen, erweist sich nicht nur 
der Masstab als fruchtbar, sondern auch die Einbeziehung 
des Gehaltes in eine wissenschaftliche Untersuchung als 
gerechtfertigt.” (p. 79). Weigert implies the same separa- 
tion of form and feeling in the sentence we have quoted 
above explaining his first formal standard, that of technical 
ability. The idea that it is possible to separate the pre- 
sented form and the represented feeling of a work of art 
is a widespread one. We should like to suggest that this 
is probably an impossible bifurcation. It must be ad- 
mitted, in the first place, that.all that we have given is the 
object, that is to say, its form. To this form is attached, 
by reason of emphatic movement in the beholder and 
associations which over long periods of time become 
established as belonging to this movement, an emotional 
context which is the “meaning” of the object. This 
meaning may be primary, that is largely physiological- 
emphatic; or it may be secondary, that is largely 
ideational-associational. In either case it is determined 
by the form, and no form which is not there can give rise 
to a meaning. Form may be spoken of as the purely 
descriptive aspect of what, considered from an emotional 
point of view, is meaning. The secondary meaning is, of 
course, in no way inherent in the form, and even the 
primary meaning of a form may vary in different cultures. 


Now our judgments are never absolute, but always 
comparative. Felt deficiency in a work is a lack in respect 
to something else which has all that the first gives us and 
more besides; but if the latter had never been experienced 
the deficiency of the former would not have been felt. 
When, then, we say of two works in the same tradition 
“This has a fine idea but is poor in form; while that is an 
excellent composition but lacks meaning,” we are not 
separating out two elements but are saying something, 
though in each case something different, about the form 
(and so necessarily about the meaning attached to that 
form). In the first case we are comparing the larger 
elements of the form with those in other works and finding 
that they (and their associations) stand up well. Upon 
closer examination, however, we find that the smaller 
elements and the details jar upon one another and upon 
the whole; lack of consistency gives an inharmonious 
effect. In the second case we find that while there is 
harmony in the whole there is insufficient elaboration in 
the detail, and the main elements lack vitality when 


compared with similar ones in other works. Therefore we 
cannot, for example, say: that Raphael is, formally, a 
perfect painter, but is nevertheless sentimental. (Though 
technically, in the tricks of his craft, he may have been 
perfect.) It must essentially be his forms that are senti- 
mental; that is, as a whole they are so composed that they 
arouse in us the expectation of producing a depth of 
feeling which we know similar forms to have produced; 
but upon closer examination we find that this expectation 
is not justified, that certain details are, or since Raphael’s 
time have become, simply conventional formulas with 
which we are so familiar from other paintings that they 
arouse no feeling in us, and that other details are missing. 
We have been asked to respond to meager material with a 
depth of feeling suitable only to a much greater wealth, 
and we call the painter sentimental. We may apply the 
same analysis to certain paintings of Van Gogh, where 
what is at first sight a great furor is soon exhausted. 


The ‘“‘gréssten Geister”” are therefore always the 
“‘ gréssten Kénner”’ because if they had not been the latter 
we should not have known that they were the former. 
Cézanne was the same soul before and after he learned how 
to paint, and even Rembrandt’s spiritual development can 
be seen only through a change in his formal means. And 
since when Weigert analyzes “Form” and ‘‘Gehalt” he is 
the same man analyzing the same material, though from 
different points of view, he will necessarily find that their 
developments run parallel. The one is nota check upon 
the other because the one is the other. 


Robert J. Goldwater 


La SOLUTION DU PROBLEME VAN DER WEYDEN—FLEMALLE 
—Campin. By Emile Renders, with the collaboration of 
Jos. de Smet and Louis Beyaert-Carlier. Bruges, Charles 
Beyaert, 1931. Vol. I, 175 pp.; Vol. II, 93 pp., 58 pls. 
$16.80. 


Perhaps no part of the search for the origins of Flemish 
painting, except that directly concerned with the Van 
Eycks, has drawn forth so much argument and discussion 
as the early life and works of Roger van der Weyden. In 
his newest book, La Solution du Probléme Van Der Weyden- 
Flémalle-Campin, Emile Renders, an art collector of 
Bruges, has made a study of the monuments and related 
the conclusions drawn therefrom to the accumulated 
background of criticism. He is concerned with the 
history of the problem since 1867. Since that time it has 
been complicated by the addition of an anonymous 
painter, the Master of Flémalle, who is so closely con- 
nected with Roger, if not actually associated with him as 
fellow pupil or teacher, that it is impossible to separate the 
two in any discussion of Roger’s early life and training. 


Renders’ theory, viz., that the Master of Flémalle and 
Roger are one and the same, is not a new one. It was 
advocated as early as 1899 by Firmenich-Richartz, in 
1910 by Wiirzbach, and more recently by Salomon Reinach 
and Paul Jamot. Before 1867 Roger was considered a 
pupil of the Van Eycks and many of the works now given 
to the Master of Flémalle were thought to be his. Alphonse 
Wauters in 1846 believed Roger was born in Brussels, but 
a few years later it was definitely proved that he was a 
native of Tournai. When Alexandre Pinchart in 1867 




































































found in the Register of St. Luke’s at Tournai a “ Rogelet 
de la Pasture, natif de Tournay” who had entered the 
atelier of Robert Campin in 1427 and received his title of 
master in 1432, he concluded very reasonably that this 
“‘Rogelet” was none other than Roger van der Weyden. 
It was here that the enigma of the Master of Flémalle was 
created. If Roger van der Weyden did not become a 
master until 1432, then the paintings that had been attribu- 
ted to him before that date must be the work of some other 
artist, who, though strongly influenced by Roger, was yet 
distinct from him. A group of the works of this unknown 
master was built up around the nucleus of four in the 
Staedel-Institute at Frankfort: a Virgin and Child, a 
St. Veronica, a Holy Trinity, and a fragment of a Calvary 
(copy in the museum at Liverpool). It came to include 
the Merode Altar, the Virgin in the National Gallery, 
London, the Virgin and Child at the Hermitage, the 
Virgin at Aix-en-Provence, the Marriage and Annuncia- 
tion and the Werle Altar wings in the Prado, and two 
portraits in Brussels. He was known by various names, 
such as, the Master of the Merode Altar, the Master of the 
Mouse Trap and finally, the Master of Flémalle. This 
name was first used by Hugo von Tschudi in 1898 in the 
erroneous belief that the panels of Frankfort were the 
remnants of a polyptych painted for the Abbey of Flémalle 
near Liége. It may be pointed out that everyone agrees 
this is wholly without foundation. Pau! Jamot, Salomon 
Reinach, and even Destrée himself say that its use by 
Tschudi was prompted by two notes written by Passavant, 
Director of the Staedel-Institute, in 1842, stating that the 
panels had belonged to the Abbey of Flémalle or Falin near 
Sedan, an abbey which never existed there. The name was 
accepted however, and has been used ever since to designate 
the supposed author of this group of paintings. 


He did not long remain anonymous, for there are many 
names in Flemish documents, of paintings and artists yet 
unknown. In his catalogue for the exposition of Flemish 
primitives at Bruges in 1902, Georges Hulin de Loo sug- 
gested Jacques Daret, who was known from the Register 
of St. Luke as a fellow pupil of ‘‘ Rogelet de la Pasture.” 
This identification was only tentative and when actual 
works of Daret were identified by the discovery of the 
records of payment, his style was seen to be much more 
archaic than that of the Master of Flémalle. De Loo then 
suggested Robert Campin, in whose studio both Rogelet 
and Jacques had worked, and this has been generally 
accepted and defended by Friedrich Winkler, Dr. Max 
Friedlander, and most recently by Jules Destrée. Destrée 
has attempted to prove that Tournai, in addition to being 
the home of Roger van der Weyden, was a flourishing 
artistic center in the first third of the fifteenth century, a 
rival of Bruges and the Van Eycks. Unfortunately, the 
discussion did not remain purely a scientific one, but was 
complicated by the formation of a society ‘The Friends of 
Walloon Art,” with Destrée as president, which sought to 
emphasize the differences of the Walloons and Flemings 
and increase appreciation in their own artistic heritage. 

The identification of the Master of Flémalle with 
Robert Campin did not go unchallenged. W.H. J. Weale 
believed that the answer to the Master of Flémalle was to 
be found not in one man but in three, ‘the earliest char- 
acterized by the constant introduction of striped garments 
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with inscriptions in Hebrew or Arabic, another by the 
importance given to furniture and woodwork, and a third 
by the fondness for plaits and interlacements.”’ Maeter- 
linck, believing “Flémalle” to be greatly influenced by 
the Van Eycks, tried to connect him with Nabur Martins 
in an effort to form a link between the early and later 
Bruges schools. The most consistent attack upon the 
attribution to Robert Campin has been led by Salomon 
Reinach, Paul Jamot, and lastly by Emile Renders, in 
which Renders’ book has certainly an important part. 
His argument is based on two cardinal points: (1) Roger 
van der Weyden is not to be identified with the “ Rogelet 
de la Pasture” of Campin’s studio but was the pupil of 
Jan Van Eyck; (2) the works of the Master of Flémalle 
are the works of Roger done before 1440. His first volume 
is in two parts: one for the exposition of his theory and 
the other for a reéxamination of the archives of Tournai 
by Jos. de Smet. The second volume is made up almost 
entirely of plates of large size, with excellent detail, for a 
comparison and study of the paintings. 


He believes that there were in Tournai in the first third 
of the fifteenth century ‘wo artists by the name of Roger 
de la Pasture; one became the pupil of Jan van Eyck, the 
other entered the studio of Campin. Pinchart’s assump- 
tion that the two were identical has no actual proof and 
is in fact denied by existing documents. Renders cites a 
series of documents to show that the younger Roger de la 
Pasture was already a master in 1426, that he was not 
living in Tournai at that time, and that he had not been 
earlier in Campin’s studio. The first is the account book 
of the Receiver-General of Tournai, which contains the 
expenses incurred for the purchase of wine as a token of 
welcome to personages, almost always non-inhabitants of 
the city. On November 17, 1426, the magistrates offered 
eight “‘lots de vin & Maitre Rogier dela Pasture.” Destrée 
has assumed that the honorary use of the term Maitre 
was common to all professional men and that it would not 
imply the corporative sense, i. e., that he had already 
passed through the stages of apprenticeship. In the 
present work Smet attempts to show that the honorary 
title was almost never given unless a man had achieved the 
corporate one by actual completion of the requirements of 
the guild. Renders believes that proof for the fact that 
Roger was not living in Tournai at this time can be found 
in the record of the sale of his father’s house March 18, 
1426. It mentions the presence of his mother, his two 
sisters, and his brother-in-law, but neither Roger nor his 
wife, Elizabeth Goffaerts. Destrée has supposed that 
Roger had previously forfeited his share of the estate and 
for that reason was not present. It was the custom for 
boys to spend several years with their master as companion 
or page before becoming an apprentice and we have the 
record of young Jacques Daret in Campin’s studio in 
1415-27. Itcontains thestatement of gifts made to four 
companions working with him in the studio, on the occasion 
of their respective marriages. In the years 1423-26 are 
records of gifts to Jehan Villain and Pierart Barat but no 
mention of Roger de la Pasture, and since we know he 
was married during this time, Renders concludes that this 
is additional proof of the existence of two artists of the 
same name but separate identity. In order to establish 
the possibility of such an occurrence he cites examples in 
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the archives of Tournai of two men named Jehan de la 
Fosse, and three named Henry de La Quien. The Roger 
de la Pasture who was Campin’s pupil became an obscure 
decorator after finishing his term in 1432, but that he did 
exist is proved, says Renders, by a record of November, 
1436, of the payment of six sous at Tournai to “ Maiire 
Rogier le pointre.” It is impossible for this to be Roger 
van der Weyden because the insignificance of the work is 
out of keeping with a painter who was at this time chief 
portraitist of the city of Brussels. Pinchart would 
identify this Roger with an unknown painter of Tournai, 
Roger Wannebec, but Smet attempts to show that Wanne- 
bec did not receive the honorary title of master at the time 
of his reception into the guild and that this reference must 
be to the Rogelet of Campin’s studio. 

More important for proof of Renders’ theory of the 
impossibility of Roger being a pupil of Campin is a series 
of documents which mention him as the pupil of Jan van 
Eyck. Giovanni Santi (1485-90), father of Raphael, refers 
in a poem to “JI gran Joannes, el discepol Ruggero.” 
Destrée qualifies the use of “discepol” to mean a successor 
or follower in feeling only, not in style or manner. In 
his De Viris Illustribus (1454-55) Bartholomaeus Facius 
speaks of “Roger Gallicus Joannis discipulus et con- 
terraneus.” Again, Ciriaco d’Ancona in 1456 wrote, 
“Rugerius in Bursella post praeclarum illum brugiensem, 
picturae decus, Joannem, insignis nostri temporis pictor 
habetur.”’ These are private documents, but are actually 
much more nearly contemporary than the Register of 
St. Luke at Tournai, which is a compilation of 1480. A 
great deal of the argument against Roger’s apprenticeship 
to Jan van Eyck has been based on the assumption that 
he was in Tournai until 1432, which has not been definitely 
proved. 

The second half of Renders’ discussion is an attempt to 
show that the works now given to the Master of Flémalle 
are the works of Roger before 1440. Campin’s identifica- 
tion with the Master of Flémalle rests upon no actual 
proof. No record proves that he did anything except 
small works of decoration, and De Loo’s supposition that 
‘“‘Flémalle” was a Tournaisien, based upon the portraits 
in Brussels, has been greatly weakened by a discovery of 
Renders since his book was published. The extremely 
unsettled political conditions and plague which harassed 
Tournai in 1423-26 argue against the existence of a 
flourishing artistic center. If Pinchart’s supposition that 
Roger van der Weyden and the Rogelet de la Pasture of 
Campin’s studio are identical, is untrue, then we have no 
real reason for associating the name of Campin with the 
group of paintings centering around the Frankfort panels. 
Approaching the problem in a positive way, Renders tries 
to show that the “ ecriture graphique” in Roger’s work and in 
the paintings of “ Flémalle” is so similar that it must be by 
the same hand. This method of comparison, analyzing the 
modeling and drawing of similar details, was used by Fried- 
rich Winkler to prove that the Virgin at Aix-en-Provence 
was an authentic work of “Flémalle.” It was accepted by 
critics as valid, and Renders has adopted the same method 
but carried it to a much greater extent, as can be seen in 
the plates of hissecond volume. (Some of these have been 
published earlier: Burlington Magazine, June, 1929, and 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, July, 1930.) He attempts to prove 
that the Virgin at Aix and the Calvary of Vienna are in- 


separable from the works of Roger, that the panels of 
Frankfort are inseparable from the Deposition in the 
Escorial, and that the wings of the Werle Altar are in- 
separable from the Visitation of Lutschena, the Annuncia- 
tion in the Louvre, and the St. Magdalen in the National 
Gallery, London, all works of Roger. These, he believes, 
form a single group all done between the years 1430 and 
1440, and are the works of Roger’s middle period. Renders 
divides Roger’s art into three periods: (1) 1425-30, in 
which he is dominated by the naturalism of the Van Eycks, 
as in the Marriage of the Virgin in the Prado, the Merode 
Altar, and the Virgin in the National Gallery, London; 
(2) 1430-43, when he shows greater freedom, and is 
influenced by sculpture, as seen in the Frankfort panels, 
and the Descent from the Cross in the Escorial; (3) 
1440-60, characterized by abstraction and spiritualization 
of natural forms, as seen in many representations of the 
Virgin and Child. Roger’s works have been considered 
by critics as an artistic whole, and those of “ Flémalle” 
have been considered likewise, and if it is possible to prove 
that the two merge, as in the middle group, then the same 
artist must have done all. Renders believes this in spite 
of the great change and development to be seen between 
the works of the early and later periods, such as the 
Marriage of the Virgin in the Prado and the Beaune 
Altarpiece. In conclusion, he feels that paintings and 
documents both concur to establish his theory on a firm 
basis. 

Any estimate of Renders’ book must recognize the 
sincerity of his convictions and his intense interest in the 
subject. The treatment of the documentary evidence is 
the weakest part of his presentation. In some instances 
it seems almost to injure his own case (as in Vol. I, p. 120) 
and adds little that was not known before. The summary 
of the inscriptions of the Register of St. Luke and the 
documents of the Tournai painters (Vol. I, pp. 133-70) will 
prove valuable to later scholars. His attack on Destrée’s 
book at the beginning of Vol. II has no place in a 
scientific study. The value of the comparative plates is 
very great, but do they prove what Renders wishes them 
to? As Destrée has already written, “Qui prouve trop, 
ne prouve rien.”” They enable us to learn a great deal 
about the technique and method of the artists, or artist, 
but in a time when a practice was made of copying, can we 
assume that the paintings they represent are the work of 
only one man? Following Destrée’s suggestion that this 
game might be played with Petrus Christus or any other 
artist of the period, Michel has compared works of Roger 
with those of Hans Memling and finds the same agreement 
as with “Flémalle.” We wish that Renders had included 
in his study some examples chosen from other artists to 
show the validity of hismethod. He might also have made 
a more definite attempt to show the influence of the Van 
Eycks upon Roger. His proof is largely by documents 
and by the statements of other critics, as of Hymans and 
of Tschudi (Vol. I, p. 47). If the influence is present it 
must be possible to show it graphically, as the other 
evidence is presented. Renders seems obsessed with the 
necessity of proving that Tournai was not the home of an 
important school of painting during the early fifteenth 
century, whereas the value of any arguments by either 
side based on the existence or non-existence of such a school 
of painting is extremely doubtful. Our knowledge of 
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“schools” of painting and the use of the term itself is so 
loose and indefinite that conclusions upon such a basis are 
not of great importance. We wish also that Renders had 
given us a definite list of Roger’s paintings based upon his 
new chronology instead of vaguely suggesting one or two 
that are typical of each period. The difficulties of such a 
list-are to be imagined from earlier attempts. As Renders 
himself points out, in 1910 the Virgin of Vienna (Roger), 
the Annunciation of the Louvre (Roger), the Northbrook 
Virgin (Roger), and the Portrait of Bonne d’Artois 
(“Flémalle”), were all given by Durand-Greville to 
Hubert and Jan Van Eyck. The single painting of St. 
George and the Dragon in the collection of Lady Eveline 
Mason has been called “Flémalle” by Dr. Winkler, 
Roger van der Weyden by Friedliinder and De Loo, and 
Hubert Van Eyck in the London exhibition of 1927. 
Nevertheless, if the truth is to be arrived at, it will be by 
such careful studies as Renders has given us, based upon 
facts that can be verified and incorporated in later research. 
It is true that a work of art is much more than its materials 
and can-never be wholly explained by scientific analysis, 
but in a discussion of this kind, to depend on aesthetic 
reactions or a general impression is to end in countless 
contradictions. Several attempts have been made in this 
very field. Hulin de Loo characterized Roger as plastic, 
architectonic, and a portrayer of pathos, as contrasted 
with “‘ Flémalle” who was essentially narrative. We need 
only compare the Calvary of Berlin with that of Vienna to 
realize the difficulties that are to be met. Edouard Michel 
has found parallel lines and geometrical! angles emphasized 
in Roger’s work in almost a musical sense, whereas in the 
Frankfort panels everything is massive and powerful and 
the musical rhythm is lacking. Any attempt to discover 
a formula seems to deny the artist all chance of develop- 
ment or progression. Thus, while Renders has not by 
any means settled the problem, he has emphasized the 
fact that the chronology established by Destrée and his 
predecessors is questionable and has added greatly to our 


knowledge of the technical methods of Roger Van der 
Weyden. 


Since his book was published Renders has made an 
important addition in an article in the Gazelie des Beaux- 
Arts, November, 1931. Tschudi had considered the 
portraits of Barthélemy Alatruye and Marie de Pacy in 
the Brussels museum as authentic works of the Master of 
Flémalle and De Loo had taken them as one of the main 
reasons for supposing that “Flémalle” was a native of 
Tournai. They carry on their frames the names of Barrat 
and Cambray, a Tournai family, and the date 142s. 
Renders has been able to show that they are not authentic 
panels of Tournai but are sixteenth century copies done 
at Lille, Brussels, or the Hague, and has developed a strong 
probability that the original artist was Roger van der 
Weyden. While this identification with Roger is not 
absolutely certain, at least these paintings can no longer 
be used as a prop for the Master of Flémalle. 


The reactions to Renders’ book have been varied. 
Edouard Michel believes that no new documentary evi- 
dence is offered and while the stylistic arguments are 
imposing, he will not agree that for the fifteenth century 
the identity of two painters is proven solely because of 
similar details in their works. He continues to maintain 
the theory of the independent existence of the Master of 
Flémalle and his identification with Robert Campin as 
best answering to the facts known at present. Dr. Max 
Friedlander, on the other hand, believes that Renders has 
overturned all theories accepted up to the present. While 
some of Roger’s pictures differ radically from ‘‘ Flémalle’s,”’ 
there are others in which the difference is slight and in 
which the connection may be made. He thinks the theory 
of the Master of Flémalle should be abandoned and is 
willing to accept Renders’ hypothesis and use it in an 
attempt to reach a better understanding of the question. 


Franklin M. Biebel 








